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maſier of the horſe to the Diftator L. Quintius Cincinnatus, 1 
Sect. III. Roman ambaſſadors. killed by the order of Tolumnius King 
of the Veientes. That King is killed in battle by Cofſus, who takes 
the ſecond Royal Spoils, called Syolia opima. The duration of 
the Cenſorſhip is reduced to eighteen months. Singular Ldu in 
reſpect to Candidates. The Conſuls are obliged to nominate a 
Difiator. They chaſe Poſtumius Tubertus, who gains à great 
victory over the Aqui and Volſci. Mamercus Æmilius is nomi- 
nated Dictator. He alſo gains a great victory over the Veientes 
and Fidenates. The Tribunes 95 the People complain becauſe the 
Plebeians are excluded offices. Sempronius's unfortunate campaign 
againſt the Valſci, Great action of Tempanius, which ſaves the 
army. Tempanius's wiſe anſwer to the Tribunes of the People. 
He is made Tribune of the People, RE 50 
Sect. IV. Two new Quæſtors for the army are inſtituted, which 
officers are till choſen out of the Patricians. Funttions of the 
Dueſtors. Sempronius is fa A Veſtal virgin accuſed and 
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acquitted. Conſpiracy of the ſlaves ſtifled in its birth. Miſunder- 
Standing of the generals followed with their defeat, which is re- 
trieved by the Dictator. Paſtumius, one of the Military Fri- 
bunes, is ſtoned by his army. Puniſhment of that murder. Va- 


rious diviſions and wars. The Plebeians attain the Dueſtorſhip. 
Mar againſt the Volſci. New troubles in the commonwealth. Pay 
of the Roman infantry firſt inſtituted. Siege of Veii begun, 76 
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Sea. I. The Military Tribunes change the flege of Veii into a lock- = 
ade, and reſolve is make the army winter there. Complaints of 

the Tribunes of the People. Appius's fine haranyue * refute 
them. A hfſs received before Vent redoubles the valtour of the Ro- 
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tion of the Tribunes of the People attended with fome difficulty. Trial 
e two Military Tribunes. They are fined. Reaſons why their 
puniſhment was ſo flight. The Plebeians at length obtain one place 
among/t the Military Tribunes, 100 
Sect. II. Inſtitution of the Lectiſternium for making the plague 
ceaſe. A ſudden increaſe of the waters of the Alban Lake give: 
occaſion for ſending to Delphi. Anſwer of that oracle. Licinius 
refuſes the ice of Military Tribune, and cauſes the election to fall 
upon his ſon. ' Camillus is declared Dictator. He re- inſtates * 
fairs at Veii. M ben he is upon the point of taking that city, he 
conſults the Senate about the fpoils. The city is taken by the means 
of a mine. Fine ſaying of Camillus. Extraordinary jey of Rome, 
Triumph of Camillus. The tenth of the ſpoils — to Apollo. 
The People demand to remove to Yeti. New difficulty concerning 
the extent to be given the vow of the tenth, The Roman Ladies 
diveſt themſelves of their gewels to fupply the quantity of gold ne- 
ceſſary for the preſent to Apollo. They are advantageouſly re- 
Sect Ill. 5 Camill the Falſe, Treackery if 
ect. III. Expedition of Camillus againſt the Faliſci. Treachery of 
a ſchoolmaſter, who —— up bo | oh 2 9 ity — 
who ſends them back to their parents. The Faliſci ſurrender 
themſelves to the Romans. The deputies ſent with a gold cup to 
Delphi, are taken by pirates. Generous conduct of Timaſitheus 
their chief. Two Tribunes of the People condemned in a fine. 
Camillus flrongly oppoſes the tranſmigration of the People to Heii. 
The Senate prevail upen the People by entreaties to rejeft the pro- 
poſed law for removing to Veu. Death of one of the Cenſors. 
Voice heard by Cædicius concerning the Gauls. Camillus, accuſed 
unjuſtly by a Tribune of the People, prevents his condemnation, ani 
retires into baniſhment to Ardea, — 135 
Sect. IV. The city of Cluſium befieged by the Gauls, implores aid of 
the Romans, who ſend ambaſſadors to the befiegers. Thoſe am- 
baſſadors joining the people of Cluſium in a ſally, the Gauls raife 
the ſiege, and march for Rome. The Romans, who take the field 
againſt them, are ſerzed with a panic, and entirely defeated near 
Alia. The Gauls advance to Rome. A ſmall body of troops re- 
tire into the Capitol with part of the Senate. The Veſtals and 
Prieſts charge themſelves with the care of the ſacred things. Con- 
rage 
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rage of the old men who remain in the tity, Pia of Albinius it 
reſpett to the Veſtals who take refuge at Care. The ancient Se- 
nators, in their robes of tate, . bemſelues each at bis dor. 
The Gauls find Rome almoſt wholly abandoned. Maſſacrr of the 
ancient Senators. The Gauls ſet the city on fire. They are repulſed 
in attacking the Capitol. Camillus defeats a conſiderable detach-. 
ment of the Gauls near Ardea : Defeat of the Tuſtans. Pius 
and 4 action of Fabius Dorſa. Camillus is declared Dictator 
by the Senate. The Geeſe ſaye the Capitol. The Romans reduced 
to extremities capitulate, Camillus arrives that inſtant, and de- 
feats the Gauls. They are entirely cut to pieces in a ſecond battle, 
Camillus enters Rome in triumph. Reflefttons upon the taking of 
that city. The inhabitants of Cære rewarded. Temple erefted 
to Ains Locutius. Honours rendered to the Geeſe, 145 
| BOOK VII. 155 my 
SeQ. I. Fabius is cited to take his trial for having violated the lav 
of nations in reſpect to the Gauls, An exatt enquiry is made after 
the laws and treaties. The Volſci, Aqui, and Hetrurians, arm 
' againſt Rome. Camillus is declared Dictator, defeats, and 
triumphs over all r The citizens, ſettled at Veli, are 
recalled to Rome. Four new tribes are inſtituted. Cumillus ter- 
minates the war againſt the Antiates with ſucceſs. War with 
the Valſci : they are defeated by the Dickator Coffus. Manlius 
attempts to make himſelf King. The Dittator impriſons him. 
The People murmur. Manlius is enlarged. He re-commences 
his intrigues. He is cited before the People, condemned to die, 
and thrown from the Tarpeian rock, Obſervations upon the names 
PF the Romans, 5 17 
dect. II. Different Colonies ſettled. War againſt the Valſti, Ca- 1 
millus is chaſen one of the Military Tribunes to command the army. | 
His extraordinary moderation in reſpect to one of his collegues, 
whoſe fault he retrieves by the 5 of the enemy. His ſingular 
expedition againſt the people of Tuſculum, Several wars of little 
importance, „ 205 
Sect. III. Law propoſed by two Tribunes of the People concerning 
the diſtribution of lands, debts, and admitting Pl:beians to the 
Conſulſhip. The diſputes are ſuſpended by the arrival of the 
Gauls, who are defeated by Camillus. The ſame Camillus is 
elected Diftator, and terminates the diviſions. The Senate con- 
ſent, that one of the Conſuls ſpould be elected out of the Plebeians. 
A Plebeian Conſul elected. Two new offices granted to the Se- 
nate, that of Pretor and that of Curule Æadile. The plague rages 
at Rome. Death of Camillus. Ceremony of the LECTISTER- 
NiUM. Inſtitution of the games called Ludi Scenici. Nail 
driven into the Temple of Jupiter by the Dictator, 214 
Brief deſcription of the functions of the Prætors, and of the manner 
of adminiftring juſtice at Rome, 2 36 
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Brief dzſcription of the functions of the Ædile rtr, ibid. 
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Sect. I. Of the Roman ways, | 3 '269 
Sea. II. Of Aquedutts, | yt ©. 272 
Sea. III. Of the Common Sewers and Drains, „ 
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Short diſſertation upon the cruel treatment of debtors by their cre- 


ditors, 7 279 
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Sea. I. Manlius is obliged to abdicate the Dictatorſbipd. He is ac- 
cuſed by the Tribunes, and ſaved by his ſon. Tribunes of the le- 
gions nominated by the People. M. Curtius devotes himſelf to the 
Dii Manes, and leaps into an abyſs. Bad ſucceſs of the firft Plea 
beian Conſul. The Hermc defeated by the Dictator Appius Clau- 
dius, Signal victory of young Manlius over a Gaul, Alliance 
rengwed with the Latines. The Gauls defeated again by the Dic- 
aal Sulpicius. Law which fixes the intereſt of money at one 
per cent. Another law paſſed in the camp, to impoſe a new tax 
upon the manumiſſion of flaves. Prohibition to aſſemble the People 

* out of the city. Licinius Stolo condemned by his own law. Dit- 
tator choſen out of the People for the firſt time. Two Patrician 
Conſuls. Vengeance taken of the inhabitants of Tarquinii, The 
Roman People pardon the city of Cære. The Pleberans re-inſlated 

in the Conſulſhip. Affair of the debts terminated, 290 

Sect. II. Cenſor elected out of the People. Mar againſt the Gauls 
and the Pirates of Greece, Valerius kills a Gaul in 7 combat, 

and is ſirnamed Corvus. He is created Conſul at twenty-three 
years of age. The Pirates retire. Plague at Rome. Treaty 
with the Carthagenians. Intereſt reduced to half what it was 
before, Volſci, Antiates, and Aurunci defeated. Temple erected 
to Juns Moneta, The Romans, at the requeſt of the inhabitants 
of Capua, turn their arms againſt the Samnites, new and formi- 
dable enemies. They gain a conſiderable victory over them under 
the command of the Conſul Valerius. The other army, by the im- 
prudence of the Conſul Cornelius, is expoſed to extreme danger, 
from tohich it is delivered by the valour and conduct of Decius. d 
legionary Tribune. The Samnites are entirely defeated. Valerius 

ains another battle, „ 313 

Sect. III. The Roman ſoldiers ſent into winter quarters at Capua, 
farm a conſpiracy againſt the inhabitants. It is diſcovered. They | 
revolt againſt the Commonwealth 1 * Valerius Corvus the 
Dicbator appeaſes the ſedition. The Samnites demand peace. The 
Latines haughtily require the Romans to conſent, that one of the 
tw Conſuls ſhall be elected out of their nation, War js declared 
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againſl-them. Dream of the two" Conſult. Manlius Torquatus 
puts bis ſon'to death for having fought contrary to his "orders. 1 
Decius, the other Conſul, devotes 1 For the army, which gains _ 
a famous victory over the Latines. Reflection upon the action 5 
of Torquatus. The war continued againſt the Latines. Three 
s much againſt the Senate are paſſed. All the Latin States 
are conquered, and entirely ſubjected ta the Romans. A Veſtal is 
condemned. The Pretor ſhip conferred upon à Plebeian. Roman 
ladies convicted of poiſoning, and puniſhed. © ' 333 
Se. IV. Siege of Privernum. That city is taken. Mar declared 
with the city of Palæpolis. Diſpute concerning the pretended vi- 
cious creation of a Dittator. Death of Alexander King of * 
rus. Mar with the Samnites renewed. Palæpolis taken. - 
gulation againſt creditors. War declared againſt the Vaflini. 
They are defeated. Papirius Curſor is declared Dictator againſi 
the Samnites. His diſpute with Q. Fabius, his. maſter of the 
| horſe, who had given battle contrary to his orders, and whom be 
is for putting to death. He pardons him at laſt at the requeſt of 
the People, The troops . — with the Dictator, expreſs their 
diſcontent in a batile, He reconciles them. The Sumnites are 
| defeated, and obtain a truce for a har. 3066 
Sect. I. The Samnites break the truce, and are entirely defeated. 
They make their ſubmiſſion, and are refuſed peace. Pontius, ge- 
neral of the Samnites, reſtores their courage, and makes them take 
arms. He lays an ambuſcade for the Romans near Caudium : t he 
latter give into it precipitately. Their army is ſhut up between 
7wo defiles. Pontius rejectt the wiſe advice of Herennius his fa- 
ther. The Romans are reduced by neceſſity to accept the hard con- 
dittons impoſed on them. Pontius makes them paſs under the yoke, 
775 which he * N them, keeping fix hundred Knights as 
ola 


gy the 0 ſervance of the convention made with the Con- b 9 
fuls. Profound dejection of the ſoldiers, when they paſs through _ 


Capua, and afterwards when they enter Rome. The Senate af-. 
ſemöbles. The convention is declared void, by the advice of Poſtu- 
mus, who had concluded and ſigned it himſelf as Conſul. Himfelf, his 
collegue, and all the officers who had ſigned the convention, are de- 
livered up to Pontius, who refuſes to receive them. The Samnites 
loſe two battles. They are made to paſs under the yoke. Luceria 
7s taken, and the fix hundred hoſtages confined in it reſtored to the 
Romans, ae of Papirius Curſor, Es: av 6 

Sect. Il. Digrefſion, wherein Livy examines what would probably 

have happened, if Alexander the Great had turned his arms 

ogamft the Romans, after the conqueſt of Aſia. Different wars 

ogairft the Samnites, A Magiſtrate ſent from Rome to govern 

Capua. Inflitution of twa new Tribes. The Didtator Mænius, 

reproached with being guilty of the ſame crime, for which he ac. 
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1 marches againſi the enemy. New vigtory gained. iy Fabins euer 
* the Hetrurians, The Umbriaus threaten to march and attack 
=. Rome. They are defeated by Fabius, The Aqui ard overcame 


Need man, is made Curule Adis. He mates pablick l 
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dedicates a temple natwithſandzng their oppeſition, The Nubility 
 endeauqur to mertify him; bis revenge. Fabius includes ell the 
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leet repulſed. Mars again the. Marſi and Hetrurians e 

| 3 The Zi admitted to the dignity 0] a 
/ and Augurs. Law of appeals to the People renewed. Tous 

EE Tribunes added to the number of iſe e e, 3: far. 
1 rians engage the Gauk to join them. The latter after having . 

| celved the fums agreed on, refuſe io perform conditions, War unth 


bis will: Decius Mus is given him for his collegue. . 
againſ} the Samnites, gain great advantages over them, and rauagt 

their iubole cauntry. 4 Claudius and L. Volumniis are gh 
Confuls. Decius, to whom the com. 

fix months, tefeats the army of the Samnites, and obli 

the country. It marthes to join the Hatrurians, 


army, as Appius dees into Hetruria, whare he had little. fuccaſh 
Vielumnius removes with his army into Hetruria. He it 


received by his collegue. The troops oblige him to Slay there. The 


3 17% Conſuls gain a conſiderable victory over the Hetrurias, 
. whom the Sammites had joined. Volumnius returns into ö 


| bad made in Campania. News arrives from Hetruria, whiah 
occaſions great conſternation, The defeat of the Samnites a 
3 the alarm. "Two colonies are ſent into Samnium. On the repart 
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rights. Samnites defeated. War againſt the Hetr urians 5 amn« 


| The Canſul Fabius nominates Papirius Curſer-. "Tha latin 


and almeſt entirely 8 . 0. Hlauius the Regifter,. fon'af a 1 
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| Sea. II 1 Two new colonies eflablifbed, Aqui thecked... Gin 


the Hetruriaus and Samnites. Fabius is elected Conſul againſt 1 
They mane © 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


FROM THE 


FOUNDATION of RSM _ . 
5 = 


. of AG TI U M. 


BOOK Trure:FIFTH. 


\ 


HIS fifth book includes the ſpace of forty- 

five years, from the 3o6th to the 35ſt 
year of Rome. It ends with the beginning of 
the hiege of Veit. 


IWar with the Volſci and Equi, and againſt the Sabines: 
The two Conſuls triumph, notwithſtanding the oppaſi- 
tion of the Senate. Duilius prevents the ſame Tribunes 
from being continued in office. Domeſtic troubles. The 
Aqui and Volſci advance to the gates of Rome. Fine 
ſpeech of Quintius. The enemies are defeated. The 
Roman people diſhonour ee Ke a Judgment which 


they paſs againſt the" ——— 


L. VALERIVUSs. A. R. 00. 


M. HoRArius. | „ | 


THE domeſtic troubles, e by the bad con- Diony£ "<> 

duct of the Decemvirs, being appeaſed by their I. 11. b. 227 „ 
abdication and puniſhment, affairs without doors be- I 

came the ſerious attention of the public. ©, 6ů—63. 


Vor. II. Vale- 
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AR. zes. Valerius, one of the Conſuls, ſet out with his army 
S. againſt the Equi and Volſci, who had united their 


Ant. 
6 


| their generals ior giving 


3 


forces. As he knew that thoſè people had conceived 
great contempt for the Roman troops, in conſequence 
of the advantages they had gained over them, whilſt 
under the command of the Decemvirs, far from un- 
deceiving them, he induſtriouſly fomented their pre- 


ſumption, and endeavoured to augment their temerity, 


by affected evaſions and reſerve, as if he apprehended 
coming to blows with them. For this reaſon, he 
pitched his camp upon an eminence of very difficult 


acceſs, ſurrounded it with a deep foſſẽ, and took great 


care to fortify it well. The enemy often advanced to 
bid him defiance, inſulting and reproaching him with 
cowardice. He however lay ſtill, and kept cloſe 
within his intrenchments. Some time after, havi 


received advice, that the enemy had detached the belt 
Part of their troops to ravage the country of the La- 


tines and Hernici, and that few remained to guard 
their camp, he marched out of his, and offered them 
battle. As nobody appeared, he continued the reſt 
of the day under arms without moving. Night ob- 
liged him to retire, when he refreſhed and reſted his 
troops. The enemy recalled thoſe in haſte that were 
diſperſed to plunder, who poſted back, not all toge- 
ther, nor in good order, but in ſeparate parties, and 
in the condition they were found, when they received 
news of the motion of the Romans. Early the next 
day, the Conful made his troops advance towards the 
enemy's camp, with the reſolution to attack it if they 
did not come to a battle. After having waited a fut- 
ficient time, as nobody appeared, he gave the fignal 
for the attack. The Aqui and Volſci, aſhamed that 
intrenchments, and not arms and courage, ſhould defend 
victorious armies, then quitted their camp in order to 
engage. Before all their troops were marched out, 


and had time to form themſelves, Valerius attacked 
them with his infantry, and put them into diſorder. 
At firſt they fell back: but upon being reproached by 


ground before beaten ene- 
5 5 
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; I. VALERIUS; NI. HORATITUS, : Conſuls. 


bade them remember, that this was the firſt day on 
which, become free, they had fought for their free 
country, no longer under an Appius, but Valerius, 
who had eſtabliſſed its liberty. That they ſhould now 
demonſtrate, it was not owing to the ſoldiers, but 
the generals, that they had not been victorious in the 
former battles.“ Then advancing to the horſe: 
« Brave Romans,” ſaid he, you are now to ſupport 
« the dignity of your rank, and your honour. The 
« foot have made the enemy give way: do you com- 
e plete their diſorder, and drive them out of the field 
4 of battle.” The ardour of the troops was incre- 
dible. The enemy could not ſuſtain ſo rude a charge, 
and broke. Abundance of them were killed in the 
battle and purſuit : and Valerius remained maſter of 
their camp with great ſpoils. ff 
The news of this victory was ſoon carried to the 
cther army that acted againſt the Sabines, and excited 
a great emulation there. Horatius, by ſkirmiſhing 
and ſhght engagements, in which his troops always 
had the advantage, had accuſtomed them to confide 
rather in their preſent valour, than to remember their 
paſt defeats under the Decemvirs. The Sabines, en- 
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id | couraged by the ſucceſſes of the year before, inceſ- 
d ſantly harraſſed them, and reproached them with amu- 
Mt ling themſelves with petty encounters, whilſt they 
he were afraid to come to a deciſive battle. Theſe re- 
65 proaches had more effect than they who made them 
if. would have deſired. The Romans, enraged on one 
zal ſide by repeated inſults, and animated on the other by 
at the example of their fellow-ſoldiers, who were upon 
nd the point of returning victorious to Rome, preſſed the 


Conſul to lead them againſt the enemy. After hav- 


t0 

ut, ing well aſſured himſelf of their diſpoſition to engage, 
ed he ordered them to prepare for battle the next day. 
er The Romans experienced from the Sabines in the ac- 


tion all that the vigour and courage of an enemy is ca- 
pable when ſupported by great ſucceſſes. Both ſoldiers 
Ba CK ". oO 


mies, they reſumed courage, and renewed the fight. A.-R. 306+ 
The Conſul, on his fide, animated his ſoldiers. « He f. 


Bl N 
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A.R. 366. and officers, and eſpecially their general, did prodf- 


Ant. C. 
F 446. 


ſuls, decreed only one day of ſupplication and thankſ 


the following day; and this ſecond ſolemnity, per- 


to aſſemble in the field of Mars, in order to render an 


called the Flaminian Meadows. There, they reported 


other things ſo wiſe and venerable. Becauſe they ar 


L. VALERIUS, M. HORATIUS, Confufs. | 


__ valour. The Roman horſe however behaved 
o well on this occaſion, and ſeconded the Conſul b 
effectually, that he obtained a complete victory over 
the enemy. Great numbers of them were killed in 
the battle, and more taken priſoners. The Conſul 
made himſelf maſter alſo of their camp, which they 
were reduced to abandon with their baggage, and all 
the ſpoils and priſoners they had taken from the Ro- 
mans 1n the laſt war. 2M F 

For both theſe victories ſeparately gained over dif. 
ferent enemies, the Senate, out of ill- will to the Con- 


giving to the Gods. But the People, more equitable 
and religious, acquitted themſelves of the ſame duty 


formed without the decree of the Senate, was more 
ſplendidly celebrated, and by a greater concourſe of 
the People, than that of the day before. Narrowneſß 
of ſpirit and puerility is here evident in that Body, in 
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diſſatisfied with the Conſuls, who ſeemed too much 
attached to the People in their eyes, they retrench a 
part of the homage, which it was uſual to render the 
Gods upon the like occaſions. But they carried the 
fame diſguſt ſtill farther. "8 2 
The two Conſuls concerted together to arrive near 
Rome almoſt at the ſame time, that 1s to ſay, within 
one day of one another. They ſummoned the Senate 


account there of the ſucceſs of the campaign. Ihe 4 

rincipal Senators complained, that they were aſſem- 
bled in the midſt of the ſoldiers with deſign to intim. 
date them. The Conſuls, to leave them no room for 
ſuch complaints, adjourned the aſſembly to a place 


what each of them had done at the head of their at. 
mies, and demanded that the Senate would be pleaſei i 
to grant them the honour of triumphing. They four 
every body entirely averſe to them. Amongſt * ; 

a | FVV | wiv 
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Ant. C. 
. . . * 446. 
vir. The motive of his oppoſition was notoriouſſy 


evident. His violence proceeded from the treatment 


of his nephew Appius, which he aſcribed particularly 


to the two Conſuls. His opinion was however followed 


by the majority, and they were refuſed triumphs, Pro- 
voked by that refuſal, and the affront ſo unjuſtly offer- 
ed them, they addreſſed themſelves to the People, 


who unanimouſly voted them that honour. | This was 
che firſt time that any one triumphed by an ordinance 
of the People without the conſent of the Senate. We. 


ſee that Body from time to time continually loſing 
ſome one or other of its privileges; and may obſerve, . 
that it is almoſt always fome injuſtice of its own that 


| occaſions it. | 


This victory of the People and their Tribunes had Liv. I. 3. 
almoſt occaſioned new matter of trouble, by the com- 64. 
bination the latter had entered into to cauſe themſelves 
to be continued in their office. It happened fortu- 
nately to fall to Duilius's lot to preſide at that election. 

He was a man of ſenſe, who did not ſuffer himſelf to 
be hurried away with the ſtream, and directed his con- 
duct by the view of the public good. Convinced 
that ſuch continuation in office would render them 
extremely odious, and only tend to diſcredit the con- 
duct of the People, he openly declared, that he would 
not ſuffer any of his collegues to be re- elected. It 
was 1n vain for them to preſs him to leave the Tribes, 
at liberty to vote as they thought fit; or, if he found 
any difficulty in that, to reſign his place to another: 
he perſiſted to the laſt in his reſolution. To confirm: 
himſelf the more in it, and ſucceed the better in his 
deſign, he deſired the Conſuls to favour him with their 
preſence at his tribunal, and aſked them what views- 
they had with reſpect to the aſſembly for the election of 


| Coaſuls. As they anſwered, that they were determined 


to create new ones, he carried them with him- to the 
allembly of the People, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf. 
B 3 by 


L. VALERIUS, M. HORATIUS, Confuls. . * 
who oppoſed ſo juſt a demand, none did it more warm- A. R. 386. © 
| 1y than C. Claudius, the uncle of Appius the Decem- 
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L. VALERIUS, M. HORATIUS, Conſvls. 


A. R. 306. by their ſuffrages, which, from magiſtrates ſo attached 
0 og to the People as they were, could neither be ſuſpected 


nor diſagreeable. He there aſked them what they 
would do in caſe the People, out of gratitude to them 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of the liberty, and their great 
ſucceſſes in the war, ſhould re-ele& them Conſuls. 
They made the ſame anſwer; and proteſted, that how- 
ever ſenſible they might be of the great honour ih- 
tended them, they would not accept it. The People, 
admiring their perſeverance and conſtancy in ſhewing 
themſelves to the laſt the reverſe of the Decemvirs, 
proceeded to the election, and choſe firſt five new Tri- 
bunes.. But Duilius, ſeeing the party his nine collegues 
had made fo ſtrong, that none of their competitors 
for the Tribuneſhip were likely to have a ſufficient 
number of voices, diſmiſſed the aſſembly, and would 
not hold it afterwards for filling up. the vacant places. 
He affirmed, and not without foundation, that he 
had ſatisfied the law, which no where mentioned, that 
it was neceſſary at once, and on the ſame day, to 
create all the ten Tribunes ; and which on the con- 
trary ſaid in expreſs terms, that ſuch perſons as the 
<« firſt nominated ſhall adopt for their collegues, ſhall 
« enjoy the ſame privileges, and be deemed Tribunes 
& as legally elected as themſelves.” The nine old ones 
had nothing to reply, and were obliged to acquieſce. 
Duilius quitted his office, equally in favour of the 
Senate and People. There are actions, and a certain 
conduct, ſo full of reaſon and equity in themſelves, 
that nobody can refuſe them their efteem and appro- 
bation ; and if every body in office behaved in that 
manner, there would never be either troubles or com- 
plaints in ſtates. 

The new Tribunes, in n ths e of thoſe they were 
to nominate, to fill up their number, had great regard 
to the deſire and recommendation of the Senators. 
They even choſe two Patricians, who had been Con- 
fuls, Sp. Tarpeius and A. Haterius. 
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G. MACERINUS, C. JULIUS, Conſuls. 
- Las. HER MINIEUS. tb Tr a ve Ae 
T. VIX OI x Ius. 155 2 | E 


Nothing conſiderable happened under theſe Conſuls Liv.1. z. 
either within or without doors, and every. thing re- © 65. 
mained in ſufficient tranquillity : only L. Trebonius, 
one of the Tribunes, to obviate the inconvenience © 
that happened the year before, paſſed a law which or- 
dained, that, in the election of Tribunes, the People 
for the future ſhould nominate the whole ten them- 
ſelves. | | : 


M. Gzcanius Mactrinus. _ A-R. ot, 
* . 
C. JuLivs. | —_ 


The Conſuls having perceived ſome ſecret meaſures 
taken by. the Tribunes againſt the Patrician Youth, 
which might ſoon blow up the flame of ſedition, if 
net remedied in time, found means to keep the People 
within the bounds of their duty, by the reſolution, 
which they ſeemed to have taken, of levying an army 2 
for a war with the Equi and Volſci, but of which they 9 
ſuſpended the execution. Thus, without claſhing with 
the power of the Tribunes, or expoling the majeſty 
of the Senate to new inſults, they eſtabliſhed tran- 
quillity at home and abroad, at leaſt during the great- 
eſt part of the year. N 3 

But in the latter months, the antipathy and diviſion 
of the two Orders began to appear. The young Pa- 
tricians, always haughty and enterprizing, oppreſſed 
ſuch of the Plebeians as were weakeſt and moſt ex- oY 
poſed to injury, whilſt the latter found neither the aid 
nor ſupport they had reaſon to expect from their Tri- 
bunes; becauſe the Tribunes themſelves, through their 
too great eaſineſs and patience, were not exempt from I 
the injurious treatment and violence of the Patrician 
youth. The People were diſſatisfied on that account 
with their Tribunes, and openly declared, that for the 
maintenance and ſecurity of their perſons and rights, 
tney had occaſion for ſuch magiſtrates as the Ici- 
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6. MAcERIN Us, c. JULIUS, Confuls. - 
ln*. The elder Senators on their fide, were ſenſible, that 
their youth were too turbulent, and carried things too 
far: But, as there was a kind of neceſſity for one of 


the parties to exceed the bounds of moderation, and 


it was impoſſible to keep the balance of government 
in an exact equilibrio, they thought it better that it 
ſhould incline on their ſide, and that their youth ſhould 
carry their pride and haughtineſs too far, rather than 
their adverſaries: ſo difficult is it, when the defence 


of liberty is in queſtion, to obſerve a juſt medium, 


and not to depart from the ſtrict rules of juſtice ! 


Each fide, under pretext of preſerving its equality, 


took pains to depreſs the other; and in order to have 
nothing to apprehend or ſuffer from it, rendered itſelf 
terrible and oppreſſive : as if it was indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary that there ſhould be violence on one ſide, and 
that the one could not be ſecure from injury, without 
impoſing it upon the other. > . 

If we reflect on the diſpoſition of mind ſo well de- 
ſcribed in this place by Livy, we ſhall find it the real 
ſource of all the troubles that embroiled the common- 
wealth. And in this reſpect, the Senate ſeems leaſt 
excuſeable : becauſe, as + Salluſt obſerves, when there 
is a diſpute between two parties, of which the one is 


' weaker than the other, there ſeems to be reaſon for 


reſuming, that the ſtrongeſt is the aggreſſor. ” And 


indeed, without deſigning to excuſe the People, we 


po 


ſee the Senate on all occaſions intent upon humbling 
and depreſſing them, as if the Plebeians had not been 
a part of the ſtate as well as the Senators, and were 
incapable and unworthy of having any ſhare in the go- 
vernment. es 


* Seniores contra patrum, ut nimis feroces ſuos credere juvenes eſſe, 


| Ita malle, fi modus excedendus eſſet, ſuis, quam adverſariis, ſupereſſe 


lando ita ſe quiſque extollit ut deprimat alium, in di 


tamen, quia plus poteſt, 


animos. Adeo moderatio tuendæ libertatis, dum æquari velle fimu- 
Meili eſt; caven 

doque ne metuant homines; metuendos ultrò ſe efficiunt, & injuriam 
* N e tanquam aut facere aut pati neceſſe ſit, injungimus 
Alis. E. | | 

. In omni certamine, qui opulentior eſt, etiamſi accipit injuriam, 

Neere videtur. SALLUST, in bell. Jugurth. 
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Theſe Conſuls found no ſedition at home, nor war 
abroad actually on foot : but Rome was menaced both 
with the one and the other. The diſcord of the citi- 
zens could be prevented no longer, the Tribunes and 
People being extremely exaſperated againſt the Senate, 
and the aſſemblies reſounding every day with nothing 
but accuſations againſt ſome Senator or other. 

On the firſt rumour of theſe domeſtic feuds, the Liv. l. z. 
Aqui and Volſci, as if they had been the ſignal of © 6 7. 
war to them, took arms. Their leaders, prompted YN 
by the deſire of ſpoils, repreſented to them, © That 
every thing was in confuſion at Rome ; that neither 
order nor diſcipline were obſerved there; that the le- 
vies could not be made; that the People were ſolely 
employed in oppoſing the Senate in every thing; and 
that the ardour and vivacity the Romans formerly had 
againſt enemies without doors, they now turned againſt 
themſelves, tearing each other like angry wolves. 
That the preſent was an happy occaſion for ſurprizing 
and ſubjecting them.” Having joined their forces, 
they firſt ravaged the country of the Latines ; and as 
nobody appeared to oppole them, animated by the au- 1 
thors of the war, who exulted with joy, they advanced f 
to the walls of Rome on the ſide next the gate Eſqui- 

lina, deſtroying the whole country in the ſight of the 
Romans by way of inſult. 

When they were marched back to Corbio, laden 
with booty without reſiſtance, and in good order, the 
Conſul Quintius called an aſſembly of the People, and 
ſpoke to them as follows. Romans, though I am 

not conſcious to myſelf of any crime, it is with ex- 
A treme ſhame that I now appear in your aſſembly. 
Do you know, and ſhall poſterity be told, that the 
** 2qut and Volſci, ſcarce capable not long ſince of 
making head againſt the Hernici, came in arms with 
« impunity to the walls of Rome in the fourth Con- 
“ ſulſhip of T. Quintius ! Had I foreſeen, that this 
| year 
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10 Q. CAPITOLINUS, A. FURIUS, Conſuls. 
AR. 309. © year was to be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ignominy, I 
Ant. C. 4 ſhould have avoided the Conſulſhip, either by vo- 
„ luntary bamiſhment, or even death. Alas! I had 
* enjoyed ſufficient honours : I had lived long enough: 
J ſhould have died in my third Conſulſhip. For 
« upon whom falls the contempt our enemies have 
1 * expreſſed for us upon this occaſion ? Is it upon your 
Z „ Conſuls, or upon yourſelves, Romans? If it is to 
= be aſcribed to us, take the Conſulſhip from perſons 
L « ſo unworthy of it; and if that does not ſuffice, 
« puniſh us as we deſerve. But, if the fault be yours, 
“ may the Gods and men forgive you; we only deſire 
& that you ſhould repent of it. No, Romans: they 
« neither deſpiſed your want of courage, nor relied 
« upon their own valour. They know themſelves and 
« you too well. Our diviſions, which are the bane of 
<« this city, ſupply them their whole force and confi- 
te dence. Whulſt we can ſet no bounds to the deſire 
<« of rule, nor you to the exceſſive love of liberty; 
« whilſt neither Patricians or Plebeians can endure 
« each other: they have taken courage, and reſumed 
e their former daring. In the name of the Gods, Ro- 
& mans, what would you have, what do you aim at? 
4 You have formed demands upon demands, projects 
e upon projects, againſt us; and we have complied 
„ with them all. By a late undertaking, under pre- 
<« text of eſtabliſhing a kind of equality in the ſtate 
„ by new laws, you have infringed all our rights and 
ce privileges. We have ſuffered it, and we {till ſuffer 
„ it. When will our diſcords end? When ſhall we 
« conſider ourſelves as citizens of the ſame city, and 
“as ſons of the ſame country? Can you ſee without 
pain our lands deſtroyed with fire and ſword, the 
„ ſpoils carried off with impunity, and the houles 
„ ſmoking and in flames? Though you are uncon- 
& cerned about the public intereſt, you will each of you 
* foon have an account of your particular loſſes in your 
& lands and farms. Have you wherewithal here to re- 
“ 1mburſe yourſelves ? Will your Tribunes repay you 
* whatyou have loſt? They will give you words and ha- 
„ ranges 
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« rangues as many. as you pleaſe z accuſations in abun- A, R. 309. 


« dance againſt the principal perſons. of the city, laws er * 
upon Ac and aſſemblies Shout number. Var did 
| « any one of you ever leave thoſe aſſemblies richer and 

« better in his affairs than he came to them? What 

« do you carry from them to your wives and children, 

« except reſentment, hatred and enmity public and 

« private ? againſt the fatal effects of which it is nei- 

« ther your own virtue nor innocence, but the aid, the 

« arms, of ſtrangers, that ſecure you. It was not ſo 

« when you fought under us in the open field, not in 

« the Forum under your Tribunes; when you made 

« the enemy tremble with your warlike cries in bat- 

<« tles, and not the Senators by your ſeditious noiſe in 
e the aſſemblies. After having taken conſiderable 

<« ſpoils from the enemy, and made yourſelves maſters 

<« of their country, you then returned in triumph to 
your homes and houſhold Gods, laden with ſpoils 
and glory, as well for yourſelves as the public: 5 

« whereas now you ſuffer the enemy to go hence en- W 

<« riched with your effects. Do you ſtay till the Aqui — 
and Volſci come to rouze you from your lethargy 

within theſe walls, and purſue, you to your own 

« houſes? Will it then be time enough to rouze and 

take arms? | | 

I am ſenſible that more agreeable things might 

* be ſaid to you: but, though I ſhould not follow 
my natural inclination, neceſſity would now oblige 

me to ſpeak truth rather than to flatter you. I 

<«<- ſhould be very glad, Romans, to pleaſe you; but 

I had much rather preſerve you, in whatſoever man- 

ner you may be diſpoſed in reſpect to me. | 

If then you can at length undeceive yourſelves, 

« and open your eyes to the manner in which your 

« Tribunes lead you, and abuſe your credulity ; if 
you will reſume the ſentiments of your fathers, and 
return to your antient principles, I take upon me, 

<< on the forfeit of my life, to defeat and put to flight 

<< theſe inſolent ravagers of our lands, to take from 
them their camp, and to transfer from our walls 
and 
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12 Q. CAPITOLINUS, A. FURIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. zog. < and gates into their cities this terror of war, which 
wow & now gives you ſuch great and juſt alarms. “ 
, Seldom or ever was the moſt popular harangue of a 
| Tribune received more favourably than this diſcourſe 
of the Conſul, howeyer awful and ſevere he was. The 
youth themſelves, whoſe refuſal, in conteſts of this 
kind, was a powerful reſource againſt the endeavours 
of the Senate, breathed nothing but arms and war, 
The fight of the country-people, who took refuge in 
the city, and of thoſe who had been driven out of their 
lands, and were covered with wounds, ſtill more mov- 
ing than any deſcription the Conſul could give of 
them, filled all the citizens with compaſſion, and at 
the ſame time, with a warm deſire of revenge. 

* When Quintius quitted this aſſembly, and entered 
the Senate, all eyes were fixed upon ,him with admira- 
tion, as the ſole aſſertor of the majeſty of the Roman 
name. The principal Senators ſaid, That his ſpeech 
was truly worthy of the Conſular dignity, worthy of 
the Conſulſhips with which he had been honoured, 
and of his whole life illuſtrious by the moſt glorious 
offices of the ſtate, that he had often borne, and oftener 
deſerved. That other Conſuls had either ſought ab- 
jectly to make their court to the People, by betraying. 
the honour of their order; or had rendered them ſtill 
more obdurate and untractable by ſupporting the rights 
of the Senate with too much rigour and haughtineſs. 
That Quintius had admirably adapted his diſcourſe to 
the preſent conjuncture, that is to ſay, had expreſſed 
himſelf in a manner equally proper to ſupport the ma- 
jeſty of the Senate, and cement the good underſtand- 
ing between the two orders. That they all defired him- 
{elf and his collegue to provide for the ſafety of the 


* In Senatum ubi ventum eſt, ibi yers in Quintium omnes verſi, ut 
unum vindicem majeſtatis Romanz intueri ; & primores patrum dig- 
nam dicere concionem imperio conſulari, dignam tot Conſulatibus 
anteactis, dignam vita omni plena honorum ſæpe geſtorum, ſœæpius 
meritorum. Alios Conſules, aut per proditionum Ggnitatis patrum 
Plebi adulatos, aut acerbè tuendo jura ordinis afperiorem domando 
multitudinem feciſſe: T. Quintium orationem majeſtatis patrum, con- 


gordiæque ordinum, & temporum imprimis habuiſſe. LIV. b 
| ſtate, 
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® | ſtate. That at the ſame time they requeſted the Tri- * 85 


bunes to act in concert with the Conſuls for removing 
mie enemy from the walls and gates of the city, and 
= :» render the People docile” and ſubmiſſive to the de- 
fires of the Senate. That their common country, in 
ſo preſſing a danger, when the enemy, after having 
ravaged the lands about Rome, kept the city in a 
manner beſieged, addreſſed itſelf with confidence to 
the Tribunes, and implored their aid.“ | 

The levies were decreed by the Conſuls, and made, 
not only without oppoſition, but with incredible promp- 
titude. The Quæſtors brought the enſigns out of the 
treaſury, and cauſed them to be carried to the field of 
Mars. The troops marched away at ten in the morn- 
ing the ſame day, and advanced ten miles from Rome. 
The next day they came in view of the enemy near 
Corbio, and encamped. The third day it was reſolved 
to give battle without loſs of time. On the ſide of 
the Romans, their juſt rage, enflamed by the boldneſs 
of the enemy in coming to inſult them under the walls 
of Rome, and a warm deſire of revenge, would ad- 
mit no delay. As for the Æqui and Volſci, who ſaw 
there was no quarter to be expected for them from an 
enemy againſt whom they had ſo often revolted, deſpair 
itſelf exalted their courage, and made it neceſſary for 
them to fight valiantly. _ | | 

* As both the Conſuls were with the army, their 
power was equal. Agrippa, who knew that nothing 
is more contrary to the ſucceſs of affairs than a di- 
vided command, and was ſenſible of Quintius's ſupe- 
rior abilities in military affairs, reſigned the whole au- 
thority to him. The latter, on his ſide, repaid as he 
ought the generoſity and deference of his collegue in 
that ſubmiſſion to him, by communicating to him all 
his counſels, doing every thing in concert with him, 


In exercitu Romano cum duo Conſules eſſent poteſtate pari ; quod 
ſaluberrimum in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt, ſumma imperii, 
concedente Agrippa, penes collegam erat. Et prælatus ille facilitati 
ſummittentis ſe comiter reſpondebat, communicando conſilia laudeſ- 
que, & æquando imparem ſibi. Liv, 


glv- 


* 
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A. R. 309. giving him a ſhare in the glory of all the ſucceſſes, and 
Ant. C. in making him his equal in all things without excep- 


443. 


cavalry. The foot of the right wing fought with ex- 


make an extraordinary effort againſt the enemy's horſe. 


the Conſuls with advice of what had paſſed. The Ro- 


* 
N 
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tion. A fine diſpute of generoſity this; and an ex. 
cellent example = generals of armies, but rarely 
imitated |! | | | M 

vintius commanded the right wing, Agrippa the 
left, and the lieutenant Sp. Poſthumius Albus the cen. 
tre. Serv. Sulpicius, another general, commanded the 


traordinary bravery, and found a vigorous reſiſtance 
on the ſide of the Volſci. Sulpicius with the horſe 
broke through the enemy's main body; and might 
have returned the ſame way, before the enemy had 
time to rally and form themſelves : but he thought it 
better to attack them in the rear, which ke did directly, 
and would have put them into diſorder by puſhing them 
on that ſide, whilſt they were engaged with the 13 
infantry in front, if the cavalry of the Aqui and Volſci 
had not come up, and charged himſelf vigorouſly. 
Sulpicius then cried out to his troops, . That they 
had no time to loſe: that they were upon the point 
of being ſurrounded, and of having their communi- 
cation cut off with their own army, if they did not 


That only to put them to flight did not ſuffice; that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to cut both horſes and men to 
pieces, in order to prevent their coming to blows, and 
renewing the battle a ſecond time. That after having 
broke through the main body without any reſiſtance, 
they would find little more from the horſe.“ He did not 
ſpeak to them in vain. The whole Roman cavalry 
charged the enemy's at the ſame inſtant, and put them 
to flight. Great part of them were killed with their 
horſes by the ſpears of the Romans; who then attack- 
ed the foot again, and diſpatched an aid du camp to 


mans on the wings had already ſome advantage. The 
news of the cavalry's victory animated them extremely, 
and on the contrary occaſioned as great conſternation 
amongſt the Equi, who already began to give way. 


The 


r 
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3 ö The centre of the enemy's army, which had been put A. R. 39 


into diſorder at firſt by the Roman horſe, was the firſt 
that broke. Quintius afterwards broke the left wing, 


and put it to flight. The right made more reſiſtance, 
and coſt more trouble. Agrippa, who was brave and 
full of fire, ſeeing that things went better every where 
than on his fide, ſnatched an enſign out of the hands 


of the officer who carried it, and threw it amongſt the 


enemy where the battle was warmeſt. The foldiers, 


through fear of loſing that enſign, which was deemed 
the greateſt of diſgraces, threw themſelves with fury 


upon the enemy, and put them to flight. The victory 


thus became univerſal. Quintius then ſent to inform 


his collegue, that he was upon the point of attacking 
the enemy's camp; but deferred it till he knew whe- 
ther he had put an end to the battle on his ſide: 
That if ſo, he would do well to join him with his 
troops, in order that the whole army might have an 
equal ſhare in the ſpoils. Agrippa immediately ad- 
vanced to his collegue ; and after having congratulat- 
ed each other upon their mutual ſucceſs, they attacked 
the camp, where they found little reſiſtance, 

The Conſuls marched back their troops to Rome, 
laden with the ſpoils they had taken from the enemy, 
without including thoſe they had recovered, which 
were all that had been loſt when their country was ra- 
vaged. It does not appear, ſays Livy, either that the 
Conſuls demanded, or the Senate talked of granting 
them, a triumph; and no reaſon is given, either for 
their neglecting that honour, or deſpairing to obtain 


it. For my part, continues the ſame hiftorian, as far 


as one may form conjectures concerning times ſo re- 
mote, I imagine, that as the Senate ſome years before 
had refuſed the honour of triumph to the Conſuls Va- 
lerius and Horatius, who, beſides the Æqui and Volſci, 
had conquered the Sabines, a very powerful people, 
the Conſuls of this year, who had defeated but half 
thoſe enemies, made a ſcruple of demanding a tri- 
umph, leſt, if they obtained ir, it might ſeem to be 
granted rather to perſons than to merit. = 

| How- 
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16 Q. CAPITOLINUS, A. FURI US, Conſuls. 1 
A. R. 39. However that were, the Conſuls were not the leſs Wl 
ep © eſteemed and honoured by the public; and I believe 
| my readers will unanimouſly concur in granting them 
the honour of a triumph, eſpecially on account of 
the uncommon example each of them gave of a mo- 
deration and generoſity, in my opinion, infinitely pre- 
ferable to the victory itſelf, which was the effect of it: 
| for a miſunderſtanding between the two Conſuls might 
5 Bo have prevented it. We but too commonly ſee the 
moſt important and beſt concerted projects rendered 
abortive by the jealouſy and ill-will of a companion in 
command. . * 
Liv. I. 3. The Romans diſhonoured their victory over the 
Pionyl. Equi and Volſci by a ſelf- intereſted judgment which 
I 11. p. 29 they paſſed ſome time after. The Aricini and Ar- 
deates had long diſputed the right to a ſmall territory, 
for which they had fought many battles. Tired at 
length of war, they agreed to ſubmit to the arbitra- 
tion of the Roman People, and accordingly referred 
the difference to their deciſion. The cauſe was plead- 
ed with great force on both ſides: witneſſes were alſo 
produced, and the People were upon the point of 
proceeding to vote, when a Roman Plebeian, of four- 
| ſcore and three years of age, named Scaptius, roſe up 
n - abruptly, and declared to the Aſſembly,  ** That the 
territory in queſtion belonged neither, to the Aricint 
nor the Ardeates, but to the Roman People, as a de- 
pendence of Corioli. That his evidence could not be 
ſuſpected, becauſe he had been at the taking of that 
city, and had ſerved twenty years when the Romans 
made themſelves maſters of it. That he had not long 
to live; but that he could not help claiming poſſeſſion 
of a territory by his feeble voice, to the acquiſition of 
which his armed hands had contributed. That he 
firmly adviſed the People not to paſs judgment againſt 
themſelves through a vicious and miſtaken ſhame, not- 
i withſtanding the juſtice of their cauſe.” 
F The Conſuls, ſeeing that the aſſembly liſtened to 
Scaptius not only with ſilence, but a kind of appro- 
bation, called Gods and men to witneſs, that they did 
| | not 
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was upon the point of being committed; and accom- 
panied with the principal Senators, they remonſtrated 


to all the Tribes ſeparately, << That the Roman Peo- 


ple would diſhonour themſelves eternally, if, in a diſ- 


were not of ſo ſmall value as they really were in reſ- 


might be ſuppoſed to be very conſiderable, they 


would not gain ſo much by appropriating them to 
themſelves, as they would loſe by alienating the alles 


by ſo groſs and manifeſt an injuſtice * ; becauſe loſſes 
in point of reputation and public faith are greater than 
can be valued or conceived.” © And,” ſaid they, 


« told it? What grief will it give the firſt, what joy 
<« the latter! Can one imagine, that the neighbouring 
« people will attribute ſo unexampled a judgment to 
« a man like Scaptius, without either name or credit, 
and in a word equally void of ſenſe and ſhame? 
« And is not the infamy it will reflect upon the Ro- 
« man People moſt evident, who freely and in cool 


Conſuls and Senators, truly concerned for the honour 
of the People, remonſtrated to this effect in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner to the Tribunes and multitude, minglin 
the moſt affecting entreaties with repreſentations 15 
full of wiſdom. | - 
Both the one and the other were ineffectual. The 
Tribunes were no longer maſters of the populace + : 
for it was common for the Tribunes to be more go- 
Me , 5 | ne 
mari ele . 0 & fidei —_— Wt my quam que zſti- 
Bu ribuni fer ſemper reguntur mulkitudine magis, quam regunt. 


Vol. II. 3 verned 


pute which they were choſen to arbitrate, they ad- 
Ws judged a territory to themſelves, to which they had 

never formed any pretenſion, in prejudice of the par- 
ties concerned: That though the lands in queſtion 


pect to the Roman People, and the revenues of them 


* ſhall. the deputies of the two ſtates carry home this 
« news? Shall the allies, and enemies, of Rome be 


e blood diſgrace themſelves: for ever? For what elſe 
can be the conſequence of ſuch a proceeding ?” The 


Y not give their conſent to the notorious injuſtice, which A. R. 309.” * 
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2 R. 05 verned by the multitude, than the multitude by them, 
© It appears, that the ſuffrages were repeated three ſe. 

veral times. Perhaps that was in effect of the remon- 
ſtrances of the Tribunes. The Tribes, however, ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in their opinion, and adjudged the 
territory in queſtion to the Roman People. It is agreed, 

that it was their right, and ought to have been ad- 
judged ſo, if the affair had been referred to the 
deciſion of others, and the Romans had claimed 

it as parties. But their right to it did not diminiſh 

the infamy of this ſentence. It gave the Senate more 
concern, and appeared more iniquitous to them, than 

to the Aricini and Ardeates themſelves. We ſhall 

ſee in the ſequel that they made amends for this fault 

— in the only manner in their power. 


S&T T. II. 
The Tribunes propoſe two laws, which occaſion great uu. 
mults : the one for permitting the Patrician and Plebeian 
families to intermarry ; the other for giving the Plebeian 
a ſhare in the Conſulſhip. Thoſe marriages axe permit- 
ted ; and it is agreed that Military Tribunes with Con- 
ſalar authority, inſtead of Conſuls, ſhall be elected, and 
Plebeiaus admitted into that office. Inſtitution of Cen. 
fors. Functions of thoſe magiſtrates. Effet#s and ad- 
N vantages of the Cenſorſhip. The Senate ſend imme. 
? diate aid to the Ardeates, attacked by the Volſci : they 
afterwards make them entire amends for the injury done 
them by the ſentence of the People. Great famine at 
Rome. It gives Sp. Mælius room to entertain thcughts 
of making himſelf King. He is killed by Serwilius Aba- 
la, maſter of the horſe to Foe DO L. Qu nu 
Cincinnatus. 
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* | oe IOLENT tumults took place at Rome fron the 
beginning of this year, occaſioned by two new 
* Laws propoſed by the Tribunes of the Pec- 
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5 By the firſt, Canuleius, its author, demanded, A. R. 30. 
1 ch Pure and Plebeians ſhould be permitted 1 4 Y 
cd intermarry, which was expreſly prohibited by the Liv. l. 4. 
Laus of the Twelve Tables: by the ſecond, the Tri- Bionyf | 
= bunes propoſed that the Conſuls ſhould be elected I. in. p. 730 
= indifferently out of the Senate and People, whereas 73% 
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3 till then only Patricians had been admitted to exerciſe 
that office. 


% 


It is eaſy to judge how much theſe two demands 
alarmed the Senators. For which reafon they received 
with joy the news, that the Ardeates, in reſentment of 
the judgment given againſt them, had quitted the 
party of the Romans; that the Veientes had ravaged 


lands in the dependance of Rome; and that the Volſci 


and Aqui were making preparations for reſuming 
their arms, becauſe a place called Verrugo had been 
fortified, which ſeemed intended to awe them; ſo 


much did they prefer an unfortunate war to a ſhame- 


ful peace. Upon theſe advices, which were much 
exaggerated, the Senate decreed, that the levies ſhould 
be made, and far greater preparations of war, if poſ- 
ſible, than the year before in the Conſulſhip of Quin- 
tius. The view of the Senate, in theſe rumours of 


W war, was to put a ſtop to the enterprizes of the Tri- 


bunes : but they did not ſucceed in it. Canuleius de- 
clared in full Senate, that it was in vain for the Con- 
ſuls to endeavour to impoſe upon the People by their 
uſual terror of enemies ready to enter the country of 
Rome; and that he would ſooner loſe his life, than 
{uffer any troops to be levied, before the two laws in 


queſtion were accepted. Thus a new open war was 


declared between the two Orders of the State : a war 
of great violence, and carried on on both ſides with 
all poſſible animoſity. And indeed the ſubje& of it 
was of the moſt affecting and important nature, | 
The Conſuls ſaid, << That the frantic violence of the 
Tribunes roſe ſo high, as to be no longer ſupportable. 
That the enemies witheit doors were nothing in com- 
pariſon with thoſe RomEhad in her boſom. That for 
the reſt, the evil was not ſo much to be imputed to the 
C2 | People, 


5 
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A. R. 310. People, and their Tribunes, as to the Senate and 


Ant. C. 
442+ 


Conſuls. That what was conſidered and rewarded in 
a city, always gained ground and increafed exceed- 


ingly : that citizens capable of ſerving their country 


in peace and war, were formed in that manner. 'That 
great rewards were granted at Rome to ſedition, which 
always turned mightily to the advantage of thoſe that 
excited it. That they might remember the ſtate'of 
grandeur and majeſty in which they found the Senate 
when they firſt entered it, and ſee whether it could 
juſtly be ſaid, that they would tranſmit its power aug- 
mented down to their children, as the People mig t 
with reaſon boaſt of having infinitely augmented theirs. 
That the ſame evils would always take place, whilt 


ſedition continually terminated with ſucceſs, and the 


authors of it were laden with honours and rewards, 
That the Tribunes, by the two Laws they propofed, 
ſtruck at the moſt antient inſtitutions, and the moſt 
ſacred and venerable cuſtoms, of the Commonwealth. 
That by the Law which regarded marriages, they in- 
troduced an impure mixture of blood, and a confu- 
ſion of auſpices, as well public as private *; ſo that 
a child who ſhould be born in ſuch marriages, half 
Patrician 'and half Plebeian, in a kind of war with 
himſelf in effect of being ſo compounded, would nei- 
ther know his condition, of what rank he was, from 
what family he deſcended, nor the ſacrifices proper 
and perſonal to his ſtate. That not content to con- 
found all rights human and divine in this manner, 
theſe diſturbers of the public tranquillity roſe in their 
pretenſions ſo high as the Conſulſhip. That at firſt 
they had talked of electing only one of the Conſuls 
out of the People : that now they demanded that both 
ſhould be indifferently choſen out of the Senators and 
Plebeians ; in which caſe the People would not fail to 


nominate the moſt ſeditious of their own Order: that 


in conſequence they ſhould have Canuleius, Icilius, 


* Ut, qui natus fit, ięnoret cujus ſanguinis, quorum ſacrorum fit 
dimidius patrum fit, dimidius plebis, ne ſecum quidem ipſe concors 


Liv. 55 
| | and 


and the like, for Conſuls. That they hoped the moſt a x 
WS high Jupiter would never ſuffer the majeſty of the 7 
cConſulſhip to be ſo groſsly degraded : and that as to ? 
them, they had rather die a thouſand deaths than con- 

cur to ſo infamous a diſgrace. | | 
fs there any thing,” ſaid they, « more irrational 

“ and enormous than the conduct of the T'ribunes ? 

« They begin by exciting a war againſt us with the 

<« neighbours, in ſowing of diſcord at home; and 
then prohibit arming the citizens for their defence. 

« They in a manner call in the enemy, and oppoſe 

« Jevying the troops to repulſe them. And dares 

“ Canuleius declare to us in open Senate, that if we 

« do not receive his Laws, as from ſome victor, he 

« will prevent the levies? To talk in ſuch terms, 

« what is it but to threaten, that he will betray his 

« country, and deliver it up to the enemy? And in- 

« deed, what remains for him to do, except to put bs 
<«< -himſelf at the head of the AEqui and Volſci, and 5 
« to attack the citadel and Capitol? Let this author 
6 of diſcord know, that the Conſuls are determined 
to defend themſelves rather againſt the guilt of their 
« own citizens, than the arms of the enemy.“ 

In this manner people talked in the Senate; and the 
reader muſt believe, that the Tribunes were not ſilent 
on their fide. Canuleius explained himſelf in the aſ- 
ſembly as follows. Romans, I have already often 
„ obſerved, how much the Senators deſpiſe you, and 
% how unworthy they think you of living within the 
% walls of the ſame city with them: but I never per- 
<« ceived it more manifeſtly than this day, in the vio- 
“ lence and fury with which they riſe up againſt our 
« laws. And notwithſtanding, what do we pretend 
<« to by theſe Laws, unleſs to make them ſenſſble that 
% we are their fellow-citizens, and that if we have 
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more, in conferring the freedom of the city upon 


conquered enemies, a thing undoubtedly far more 
conſiderable than marriage. By the other Law we 
propoſe nothing new: we only claim, what has in 


all times been the right of the Roman People, that 


is, to confer honours upon whomſoever they think 
worthy of them. What is there, then in all this, 
that deſerves ſo much noiſe and far from the Se- 
nators ; that they are almoſt ready to fall upon me 
with violence in their houſe ; that they threaten not 
to ſpare our Fe and to violate the power of the 

1 


Tribunes, all ſacred as it is? | 


How! If the Roman People be left at liberty to 


confer the Conſulſhip by their ſuffrages on whom 


they think fit ; if the Plebeians are not deprived of 
the hope of attaining the firſt office in the ſtate, in 
caſe they are judged worthy of it, will it not be 


' poſſible for this ſlate to ſubſiſt ? will its dominion 
be at an end? And to demand that a Plebeian may 


be elected Conſul, is it the ſame thing as to defire 
to give that office to a ſlave or a freedman ? Do you 
perceive, Romans, in what contempt you are? 
They would deprive you of part of this light of 
heaven, if they could. It is with pain they ſuffer 


you to breathe the ſame air with them, that you 


have the uſe of ſpeech, and the form of men. If 
we believe them, it were a crime, an enormous 
crime, to elect a Plebeian Conſul. Though we are 
not admitted to inſpect the Faſti, and the Annals 
of the Pontiffs, do we not know, what every ſtran- 
ger knows, that the Conſuls ſucceeded the Kings in 
their office, and that they have no power nor pre- 
eminence, but what the latter had before them ? 
And do you believe, Patricians, we never heard 
that Numa Pompilius was ſent for from his farm in 
the country by order of the People and Senate, to 
aſcend the throne, and that he was neither a Patri- 
clan, nor a Roman citizen? That L. Tarquinius 


afterwards, who not only was neither of Roman, 


nor even of Italian, extraction, the ſon of Dema- 
| © ratys 
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ratus of Corinth, and of Tarquinii, where his fa - A. R Le 


ther had ſettled, was made King in the life: time of 
Ancus's children? That after him Servius Tullius, 
the ſon of a ſlave, attained the ſovereignty by his 
excellent qualities and extraordinary merit? W hy 
ſhould I mention T. Tatius the Sabine, whom Ro- 
mulus, the founder of our city, thought fit to aſſo- 
ciate with himſelf in the government? We ſee then 
that as long as regard has been had at Rome to me- 


rit of whatſoever extraction, its dominions have 


been enlarged, and its power augmented. 

« Do you bluſh now to have a Plebeian Conſul, 
after our anceſtors have not refuſed to have ſtrangers 
for their Kings, and have eſteemed and rewarded 
merit in them, ſince the extinction of the Sove- 
reignty ? For ſince then we have received the family 
of the Claudu amongſt us, and not only conferred 
the freedom of the city upon them, but admitted 
them into the Order of Patricians. A ſtranger 
may become a Patrician, and afterwards Conſul: 
and ſhall a Roman citizen be excluded the Conſul- 
ſhip, ſolely becauſe he is born a Plebeian? Do we 
believe then, that it is impoſſible for the People to 
produce a man of merit and courage, qualified for 
the employments of peace and war, and one re- 
ſembling Numa, Tarquin, and Servius, in his at- 
tributes ? And if one of this character ſhould hap= 
pen to ariſe, ſhall we never ſuffer the helm of ſtate 


to be put into his hands? and ſhall we chuſe to 


have men for Conſuls, like the Decemvirs, the moſt 
wicked of mortals, and all of them Patricians, 
rather than perſons that reſemble the beſt' of our 
Kings, whole births were not illuſtrious ? _ 
But, perhaps, ſomebody will object, that no 
Plebeian has been Conſul ſince the expulſion of the 
Kings. And what 1s to be inferred from thence? 
Are we never to think of any new inſtitution ? 
How many have been made ſince the commonwealth 
ſubſiſted? Who can imagine, in a city which is to 
endure for ever, and to augment to infinity, but 
C 4 ö that 
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The law itſelf which prohibits the intermarriage 


* cluded, and to ſuffer a kind of baniſhment even 
within the walls of the city, to be incapable of con- 


force you to contract ſuch alliances. But to forbid 


be ſuffered to paſs a law, if they think it uſeful and 


* right, in order to puniſh them, to decree levies? 


M.GENUCIUS, c. CURTIUS, Confuls. | 
that new offices, prieſthoods, cuſtoms, and laws, 
will be frequently inſtituted? | | 8 


of the Patricians with the Plebeians, were they not 
the Decemvirs who paſſed it ſome few years ſince, 
to the great prejudice of the public, and the  dif- 
grace of the People? Is there any thing in effect 
more injurious or more contemptuous, than to de- 
clare one part of the city unworthy of allying itſelf 
with the other in marriage, as if it were polluted 
and profane ? Is it not in ſome meaſure to be ex- 


tracting either alliance or affinity in it? 
„If you are convinced, that to mingle your blood 
with that of the Plebeians, would be a ſtain to your 
nobility, why do you not take wiſe but ſecret mea- 
ſures to preſerve its pretended - purity, by neither 
chuſing wives yourſelves amongſt us, nor permitting 
our daughters and ſiſters to marry with any but 
. No Plebeian will offer violence to a 
Patrician virgin: that would be invading the pecu-. 
liar privilege of the Patricians. Nobody will ever 


them by a law, and prohibit marriages between 
the Senators and People, this is what we hold inju- 
rious to us. You might paſs the ſame interdiction 
in reſpect to the rich and poor. Why don't you 
alſo forbid the Plebeians to live in the neighbour- 
hood of the Patricians, to walk in the ſame ſtreets, 
to eat at the ſame table, or to be preſent in the 
Forum, and in the ſame aſſemblies with them? 

But to be brief, do you believe yourſelves lords 
and maſters, and that you have a ſupreme authority 
here? When the Kings were expelled, was' it to 
give you abſolute dominion, or to procure the com- 
mon and equal liberty of all? Are the People to 


neceſſary ? or, as ſoon as they propoſe it, have you 
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lic by honours, and in private by marriages.” 


M. GENUCIUS, c. CURTIUS, Confuls. 


aud as ſoon as I the Tribune begin to call upon the A-R-31. 
WT cc Tribes to give their ſuffrages, ſhall you the Conſul n. 


„immediately oblige the youth to take the military 
« oath, and march them to the camp, menacing x T 
« Tribune and People? I declare, Conſuls, that the 

People ſhall be ready to take arms againſt the'ene- 
« my, of whom you tell us, whether real or ſuppoſed, 
« if, in the firſt place, you conſent, that the Patricians 
« and Plebeians ſhall for the future make but one 
« and the ſame People by the ties of marriage and 
« mutual affinity; and in the ſecond place, if the en- 
< trance to honours be open to all perfons of merit 
« and valour; in order that the annual magiſtracy, 
« veſting thus indifferently in the two orders of the 
<« ſtate, may ſhew, that they are equally called upon 
« to command and obey, in which true liberty con- 
« fiſts. But if theſe two laws are oppoſed, talk as 
<« Jong as you will of wars, multiply the forces of the 
« enemy, exaggerate the danger as if already at our 
« door, not a man ſhall enter for the ſervice, not a 
* man ſhall take arms, nor fight for haughty maſters, 
« who diſdain to aſſociate themſelves with us in pub- 


It is eaſy to judge, that this diſcourſe did not con- 
vince the Patricians. The ſame reſiſtance ſubſiſted 
on their ſide, and the ſame warmth on that of the 
multitude. They had at their head a Tribune of 
great vigour and conſtancy, incapable of ſuffering 


himſelf either to be intimidated or diſconcerted by 
threats, and reſolved to purſue his point to the ut- 


moſt. They were no leſs obſtinately. determined than 
him not to give way ; for in this diſpute, the warmeſt 
and moſt affecting intereſts they had ever conteſted, 


were 1n queſtion. 


The Senate, in ſo delicate a conjuncture, judging 
condeſcenſion neceſſary, gave their conſent to the law 


Concerning marriages, in hopes that the Tribunes, 
contented with carrying that point, would either re- 


nounce their demand of Plebeian Conſuls, or at leaſt 
1 IE, jos thy poſtpone 
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that * would agree to the levies. 


that the victory 


M. GENUCIUS, c. CURTIUS, Conſuls. 
it till after the war; and in the mean time 


They were miſtaken. The other Tribunes, 

which their collegue Canuleius had 
lately gained over the Patricians, did him great ho- 
nour, and gave him infinite credit with the People, 
piqued themſelves on their fide upon acquiring equal 
glory, reſolved to carry the ſecond law alſo by dint of 


application, and ſwore upon their faith, which was the 


ns teſt oath they had amongſt 
their refolution, even though ſome of their body 


ſhould ſuffer themfelves to be ſwayed by the Senate 
in the affair. The report of the war increaſed every 


day, and their reſiſtance to the levies in proportion. 
As the o 


tion of the Tribunes prevented any thing 
from being concluded in the Senate, the Conſuls held 
particular aſſemblies in their houſes, to which the prin- 
cipal Senators were invited. Things were now come 
to ſuch extremities, as made it evident, that they muſt 
either yield the victory to the enemy, or the People. 
Valerius and Horatius were the two only pe 
Conſular dignity, who were not preſent at theſe aſſem- 
blies; their too declared zeal for the People having 
rendered them ſuſpected, if not odious. Claudius 
advice armed the hands of the Confuls againſt the 
Tribunes. The Senators of greater age and wiſdom, 


not being able to bear the mention of blood and 


ſlaughter, nor to conſent to laying violent hands on 
the Tribunes, whoſe perſons were declared ſacred by 


the agreement made with the People, inclined to f 


ler methods. The advice of the latter was follow- 


ed, and after a long deliberation, wherein various ex. 


tents were propoſed for extricating affairs out of 
their preſent dangerous ſituation, they fell upon one 
at laſt, to the ſatisfaction of both parties: this was, 
inſtead of Conſu Is, to create three military Tribunes 
with the ſame authority, to be choſen indifferently out 
of the Patricians and People. 
An aſſembly for that election was accordingly call 


ed; and never had the Plebeians been ſo * 
ore 


them, not to deſiſt 


rſons f 


1». GENUCIUS, c. CURTIUS, Conſul. 29 
ore in making intereſt. Thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed by 72 ; 


. 


tnemſelves moſt either in ſpeaking or acting, ran on —_ 
all fides of the Forum, dreſt in the whiteſt robes, to : 
= llicit voices. On ſeeing them ſo active and eager, Candidati, 
the Patricians, who were ſenſible how much the Peo- - 
ple were diſcontented and enraged, at firſt deſpaired . 
of being able to attain any of the three offices they 5 
were going to confer. And in caſe they could have 
carried any one of them, it had been an infinite mor- 
tifcation to them, to reflect upon their being aſſociat- 
ed with ſuch perſons as the People were r chuſe, 
the declared enemies of the Senate and of the public 
good. Diſcouraged by all theſe conſiderations, they 
W were determined not to ſtand for that office: but the 
elder Senators obliged them to offer themſelves, that 
W they might not ſeem to abandon their country entirely, 
and renounce their part in the government. 
The reſult of this aſſembly ſhewed, that there is a 
great difference between a people in the heat and fury - 
of diſputes affecting their liberty and glory, and when 
W they act in cool blood, and without paſſion, after thoſe 
W diſputes are over. The People, contented that regard 
had been had to their demand, created none but Pa- 
tricians Military Tribunes. Where ſhall we now 
find, cnes T.ivy, ſuch moderation, equity, and 
c greatneſs of ſoul, in a private perſon, as were then 
<< the character of the whole People: Hanc modeſtiam, 
% equitatem, & altitudinem animi, ubi nunc in uno in- 
<6 Veneris, que tunc populi univerfs fuit 2” 

The * three hundred and tenth year from the foun- 
dation of Rome, Military Tribunes were elected for 
the firſt time in the room of Conſuls; and A. Sem- 
m_ Atratinus, L. Atilius, and T. Clcelius, were 
choſen. N 
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* Dodwell believes, that the Military Tribunes entered upon office 
at the end of the year 310, but that they did not act, properly ſpeak. 
ing, till 311. As I follow him entirely in his chronology, I conform 
here to his manner of reckoning, though it appears to epart a little 
from that of Livy, who does not diftinguiſh'the' year in which the ma- 
giſtrates entered upon office, from that wherein they exerciſe it. 
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| — - Theſe Military Tribunes A n their office heb 
Liv. L 4. - after they had entered upon it, becauſe ſome 


| Dionyf. | They were ſucceeded by Conſuls ; which the Tribunes 


A. R. 312. T. QuinTivs CaritoLinus IV. 
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1 bouring people, or in E the enterprizes of 
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T. CLokxLIus. 


7 eſſential formality had been omitted in their election. 


of the People did not oppoſe, becauſe they judged 
the election of Conſuls leſs diſhonourable to them, than 
the chuſing Military Tribunes again out of the Pa- 
trician order, which would certainly have happened. 


L. PapIRTUs MoclLAxus. 
L. SEMPRON1US ATRATINUS. 


E _ Nothing conſiderable paſſed during their Conſul 
ip. | 
NM. 3 8 U. 


. _— 


mm Under theſe Conſuls a new office was inſtituted, 
which afterwards became very. conſiderable. 

As the ſpirit of conqueſt was the prevailing cha- 
racer of the Roman People, King Servius, to have 
an aſſured reſource both of men and revenues, had or- 
dained, that a muſter of all the Roman citizens ſhould 
be made every fifth year, with an exact eſtimate of 
every individual's eſtate. By this muſter and valua- 
tion, the Prince, or magiſtrate, knew almoſt inſtan- 
taneouſly what number of inhabitants capable of bear- 
ing arms Rome had, and the amount of their contri- 
bution. 

The Conſuls of the preceding years having been 
continually employed either in war againſt the neigh- 


1. 21. 
27. the Tribunes, this account © perſons and eſtates 


© 1 + had been omitted. As this cuſtom had been in- 

terrupted for ſeventeen years, from the Conſulſhip 
of L. Cornelius and Q. Fabius, only ſuch as had be- 
fore been muſtered were known, and they were the 


only perſons that ſerved in the armies, whilſt of 
rec 
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5 5 15 


changed their abode according to their fancy, and 
led in a ſtate of independance. _ 1 


© 1 oy . 
2 


To obviate this inconvenience for the future, it was 
judged proper to diſcharge the Conſuls of that care, 


29” 


3 free condition (/ibertini) who had not been regiſtered, A. 332.. 


4 


WF which obliged them to deſcend to a detail ill- ſuiting 
n. che Conſular dignity. The inſtitution of a new ma- 
es giſtracy for diſcharging this function, of ſmall con- 
d fideration till then, was conceived neceſſary. As con- 
n temptible as it appeared, the Senate did not refuſe to 
4 accept it, whether they were well ſatisfied to increaſe 


1 the number of Patrician officers, or foreſaw that this 


portant. The Tribunes, on their ſide, conſidering 
Ws this charge as more neceſſary than honourable, con- 
WF ceived no thoughts of conteſting it with the Senate, nor 
of demanding, that the Plebeians ſhould be admitted 
into it, in order to avoid appearing to oppoſe the Pa- 
| tricians improperly in every thing, even to the molt 
minute. Papirius and Sempronius were the two firſt 
perſons elected into this office. Thoſe magiſtrates 
were called Cenfors, becauſe they preſided at the 


of their fortunes. 

| Here ends what has come down to us of the hiftory 
of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis. We cannot regret too 
much the books that are wanting, which continued the 
Roman afiairs down to the beginning of the firſt Pu- 
nic war. 


Cenſorſhip, actually came to paſs in proceſs of time. 


of the moſt conſiderable in the ſtate. The curule 
chair, purple robe, and almoſt all the ſplendor of the 
Conſulſhip, excepting Lictors, were the leaſt advan- 


deinde tanto incremento aucta eſt, ut morum diſcip næque Romanæ 
penes eam regimen, Senatus equitumque centuriz, decoris decoriſque 
difcrimen ſub ditione ejus magiſtratus, publicorum rivatorumque lo- 
corum, vectigalia yopull Romani, ſub nutu atque arbitrio eſſent. Liv. 


, ye E.. 
: tages 


would acquire great extent, and become very im- 


Cenſus, the muſter of the People, and the valuation 


What the Senate had foreſeen in reſpect to the 


＋ This office, ſo ſmall in its beginning, became one 


+ Hic annus cenſure initium fuit, rei à parva * — ortæ; que 
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2 532: (ages of the Cenſorſhip. The muſter of the citizens, 
. which was at firſt its ſole employment, was ſoon fol- 
lowed by more. honourable and important functions. 
The ſupport of manners and diſcipline was confided 
to them, and in conſequence the right of puniſhing 
the Senators, Knights, and common citizens, by 3 
ſhameful degradation. They were charged with all 
that related to the maintenance and repairs-of the pub. 
lic buildings ſacred and profane, the highways, aque- 
ducts, and other things of the like nature. And laſt. 
ly, they had the adminiſtration of the revenues of the 
Commonwealth. They granted the leaſes to the far- 
mers of the taxes, called Publicans, and adjudged all 
diſputes that aroſe upon that head. As all the function; 
of the Cenſorſhip are part of the Roman hiſtory, and 
they will often be mentioned, I thought it neceſſary tg 
give the reader ſome idea of them in this place, 


Summary deſcription of the functions of the Cenſonſbip. 


The Cenſus, or muſter of the People, and valua- 
tion of their eſtates, which terminated with a cere- 
mony called Luſtrum, for reaſons which ſhall be re- 
Hated in their place, was the principal function of the 
Cenſors. . The Cenſus had been eſtabliſhed by Ser- 

Val. Max, vius Tullius the ſixth King of Rome. That Prince 
I. 3. c. 4. took the Cenſus four times during his reign : but no- 
thing is known of any of them beſides the firſt.” Tar- 

quin the Proud, the enemy of all good, and of Ser- 

vius's memory, neglected this uſeful inſtitution. After 

the expullion of the Kings, the Conſuls were charged 

with this care, till the eſtabliſhment of Cenfors. There 
had been ten Cenſus, or Luſtra, before the firſt taken 
by the Cenſors, which was the eleventh. I ſhall give 
an abridged table of them in this place, which will 
ſhew the condition and forces of the Roman People 
to the time of which we are now ſpeaking, 
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Lufir * the citixens. Rome, "i 55 
It. Luſtrom by” -. ny Live legs 
Servius Tullius. | $4670 755 PLES. ; 
IId Luſtrum. | Dion 
IIId Luſtrum. ä . : 0 72 
IVth Luſtrum. el 1 —_ 
VPth Luſtrum. 1 30000 246 1 
VIth Luſtrum. 150000 236 5 | 
VIIth Luftrum. 110000 26 Lern 
VIIIth Luſtrum. 103000 a 3 
IXth Luſtrum. 134214 289 e. 24. 
Xth Luſtrum. 132049 295 * 
XIth Luftrum. — 2 Sos. 


We have related the firſt inſtitution of the Cenſors. Lins I. 6. 
Thoſe magiſtrates, as we have ſaid before, were choſen . 
cout of the Patricians, and the moſt illuſtriqus of that 
Order. For they did not obtain the Cenſorſhip till 
after they had been Conſuls. They retained the ſole 
poſſeſſion of that office, till the 416th year of Rome, 
when the Dictator Publilius Philo paſſed a law by 
which it was ordained that one of the two Cenfors 
ſhould be elected out of the People. And in the Epitome 
year of Rome 621, they were both choſen out of the? 
Plebeians. From thenceforth, they were nominated 
1ndifferently out of both Orders. 8 
The duration of this office, at its firſt inſtitution, 
was five years, at the end of which the Cenſus was 2 

taken. Before ten years were elapſed, the Dictator Li,. _ n 
Mamercus Emilius reduced it to eighteen months. c. 24. 
Thus, regularly, Rome was without Cenſors three 

| years and an half: for the Luſtrum was not perform- 
ed till the end of the fifth year. But this order was 
often interrupted, either by wars abroad, or domeſtic 
diviſions and other particular reaſons. Sometimes 
hve years expired without any Cenſors being created. 
On other occaſions Cenſors were created more than 
once during the ſpace of a Luſtrum, if thoſe who had 


been 
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| . fog 2 been firſt choſen had not been able to complete the 
r „ . 
Liv. I. 3. Rome was ſuperſtitious to exceſs. As the city had 
1 1 „ been taken by the Gauls in the year that M. Corne- 
*. -** lus had been ſubſtituted in the room of one of the 

Cenſors who had died in that office, it was ordained 

that in the like caſe no ſucceſſor ſhould be appointed 

in the room of one defunct, and that his collegue 

ſhould diveſt himſelf of his charge. Me es 

Deny. The Cenſus was taken in the (1) Forum. All the 
Lz. p. 223. Citizens capable of bearing arms, that is to ſay, of 
ſeventeen years of age and upwards, - cauſed their 
names, ages, incomes, places of abode, with the names 
and ages of their fathers and mothers, wives, children, 
freedmen, and ſlaves, to be inſerted in the public re- 
giſters. They took an oath not to depart from truth 
in declaring their fortunes; and nobody was ever known 
to have perjured himſelf on this occaſion. Heavy 
penalties were laid upon ſuch as omitted to regiſter 
themſelves, as confiſcation of their eſtates, and loſs of 
liberty; which was long practiſed in the Common- 
wealth. Thoſe who were abſent gave in their names 

and eftates by proxy. 2 

The Cenſors had power to fix the value of the 
eſtates of individuals, and in conſequence to impoſe 

a greater or leſs tax upon them, becauſe it was by the 
eſtimates taken by the Cenſors that the payment of 
taxes was regulated. | | 

In the early times every one regiſtered himſelf in 
his Claſs and Cenrury : and afterwards in his Tribe, 
when the thirty-five Tribes were formed. 

When Rome had extended her conqueſts, and 
founded many colonies, or given the freedom of the 
city to many of her neighbours, the functions of the 
Cenſors had more extent. Officers, who were alſo call- 

ed Cenſors in thoſe colonies, and municipal cities, gave 


(1) It was taken anciently in the Forum; but afterwards in the 
Villa Publica, the houſe for the reception and entertainment of ame 
baſſaders in the Campus Martius. | 

| the 
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ee cCenſors of Rome an account of the condition of %. 312. | 


3 [thoſe cities, of the number of their inhabitants, and Ant. 
of their riches; and their reports were regiſtered in 


te books of the Cenſfors.  - 
At Rome the Cenſus began by the Senators and 
= Patricians, went on to the Knights, and concluded 
= with the People. EEE 
one of the two Cenſors, to whom that function 
fell by lot, prepared the liſt of the Senators, and read 
it publickly with a loud voice. It was a great honour 
co be named the firſt, and to be placed at the head of 
all the reſt : the perſon diſtinguiſhed in this manner 
== was called Princeps Senatis, Principal Senator. He 
= preſided in the aſſemblies of the Senate. This dig- 
We nity was not for life, and probably was conferred 
every new Cenſorſhip. It might either be continued, 
or granted at different times. Scipio Africanus the 
elder was nominated Prince of the Senate three times, 
and the Great Pontiff M. ZEmilius Lepidus fix. It 
was the uſual cuſtom to nominate the ſenior Cenſor Liv. I. 27. 
living Prince of the Senate. The Cenſor P. Sempro- A. R. 543. 
nius Tuditanus was the firſt that changed this cuſtom, Ant. C. 
in nominating Q. Fabius Maximus, notwithſtanding *29* 
his collegue's oppoſition, who was for conferring that 

Wy honour upon T. Manlius Torquatus, becauſe he had 
been Cenſor before Fabius. And the laudable cuſtom 
afterwards took place, of having more regard to merit, 

than ſeniority, in this choice. | 5 

The Cenſor, after having declared the Prince of 


1 


the Senate in this manner, named the reſt of the Se- 
nators. in their order. 5 

They then proceeded to the Muſter of the Knights, 
of whom the firſt- named was called Princeps Equitum <: 
but that diſtinction was little regarded. All the Knights 
paſſed in review before the Cenſors, leading their 
horſes by the bridle, and dreſſed in the robe called 
Trabea. LES 

And laſtly, the names of the People were called 
over, each in his Claſs, or Tribe. : . 


You He | 3 1 
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34 
A. R. 312. 
Ant. C. 
440. 


them. 


from one of the Ruſtic Tribes into another of the 
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It was in this ceremony that the Cenſors publickly 
inflicted puniſhments upon ſuch of the citizens as had 


given any conſiderable cauſe of complaint in ee 


to their manners and conduct. 

As to the Senators, it ſufficed to omit cheir names 
in reading over the Liſt: from whenceforth they were 
deemed fallen from the dignity of Senator. 

The Knights were puniſhed by having the horſe 
with which they were ſupplied by the public, and 
which was the mark of the Equeſtrian dignity, 
and the ring, that afterwards became fo, taken from 


The Plebeians were removed from a more honour. 
able Tribe into another leſs conſiderable, as either 


ſame kind, but inferior; or into one of the four 


Strab. I. 5. in Cæritum tabulas referri, The inhabitants of Cxre, 
E. 220. for having given refuge to the Prieſts and ſacred 
1.16, c. "= things, when the Gauls were upon the point of enter 


the city, but without the privilege of voting. , By this 
ſecond degree of puniſhment, the Roman citizens wer: 
reduced to the condition of the Cærites. The third 


Tribes of the city which were in great contempt : and 
this is what was called Tribu mveri. This was the 
firſt and moſt gentle degree of puniſhment. The 
ſecond was to be deprived of the right of ſuffrage: 


ing Rome, had been rewarded with the freedom ef 


and laſt deprived them, not only of the right of ful: 


rage, but of carrying arms and ſerving in the field, 

and left them no mark of a citizen, except the neceſ 
ſity of paying their ſhare of the taxes: which wa 
called ærarium geri. 


ed to ſuffer theſe three kinds of puniſhment. 
ments, the * Laws had wiſely provided different re- 


medies againſt the abuſe of an exceſſive authority, the 
unjuſt rigours of which ſometimes required to be 


C1c. pro Cluent. n. 123. 


The Senators and Knights were ſometimes condems: 


As prejudice might take place in the Cenſors judg: 


* Cenſorii ſtyli mucronem multis remediis majores noſtri retuderunt 


checked. 
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cifying themſelves before the Senate or People. 


"4 Th Y oy l * . N . nt. 
his collegue, or the ſucceeding Cenſors, either by 44. 
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ecked. The degraded citizens might be reinſtated A. R. 372. 


Hiſtory ſupplies us with a multitude of theſe kinds 
f puniſhments legally inflicted, of whicF” I ſhall re- 
deat ſome of the moſt remarkable in this place. 
The Cenſors Scipio Naſica & M. Popilius, in re- ay. Gell. 


iewing the Knights, perceived an horſe poor and in J. 4. c. 20. 


bad condition, whoſe maſter was fat, and of a ſur- 


1 rrizingly florid complexion. © How comes it to pals, 


« faid they to him, that there is ſo great a difference 
between you and your horſe ?” It is, replied the 
Knight, becauſe I take care of me, and my ſervant 
of my horſe.” The anſwer was thought too bold, 


ad was really ſo. His * joined with his want 


7 reſpect, was puniſhed 


y an entire degradation, 


Which left him no other right of a citizen, but that of 
paying taxes; in erarios relatus eſt. 


wherein Fabius was nominated Prince of the Senate, 


%%% o˙ » ĩâv 3 T 


Cato, ſurnamed the Cenſor from his ſeverity in the Cic. de 
xerciſe of that office, expelled L. Quintius Flamininus 2 


rom the Senate, for having cauſed a criminal to be Ii. I. 39. 
executed at an entertainment whilſt Conſul, to give a c. 42, 43. 
ourtezan the inhuman pleaſure of ſeeing a man die. 
According to Livy, the fact was far more horrid. 

In the Cenſorſhip, of which we have ſpoke above, Ib. 1. 7. 


C. II. 


the names of eight Senators were omitted, of which 
number was L. Cæcilius Metellus, who had propoſed 
the infamous and criminal advice of abandoning Italy 
after the unfortunate battle of Cannæ. 

The Cenſor Fabricius Luſcinus left Cornelius Ru- Val. Max. 
finus, who had been twice Conſul and once Dictator, 2. © 9. 
out of the liſt of the Senators, for having ten pounds 
of ſilver plate; perſuaded, that ſuch an example might 
be fatal to the State, by introducing luxury into it. 
Happy age, ſaid Cato of Utica, in which a little 
ilver plate was conſidered as a dangerous luxury, that 

erited the correction of the Cenſor 


* Laudabat Cato ſeculum illud in quo cenſorium crimen erat paucæ 
argenti lamellæ. SENEC. de vit. beat. c. 21. 


1 Other 


— 4 5 . 
* wot Other Cenſors excluded Duronius from the Senate, 
440. becauſe, whilſt he was Tribune of the People, he had 
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oppoſed a law that preſcribed very narrow limits to the 
expences of the table. The Hiſtorian, to ſhew all the 
injuſtice and unworthineſs of the Tribune's conduct, 
+ makes him mount the Tribunal for harangues, and 
puts this diſcourſe into his mouth. Romans, a curb Mi 
<« is given to your deſires, an inſupportable yoke i; 
« impoſed upon you. There is a law propoſed, for 
ce obliging you to live with frugality. But the God 
<« forbid that we ſhould ſubmit to it. I therefore 
& prohibit an ordinance, that favours of the ruſt and 
<« groſſneſs of antient times. For what ſignifies liber. 
ce ty, if we are not permitted to ruin ourſelves by 
<« Juxury if we think fit?“ Such diſcourſe would 
appear ridiculous and ſenſeleſs : is the reality leſs o? 
Yet they muſt think in this manner who authorize 

Ur. - 5 

This neceſſity of appearing at certain times befor 
the tribunal of the Cenſors, to give an account of their i 
conduct, impoſed univerſally on all the citizens, and 
from which neither birth, ſervices rendered the ſtate, 
nor the moſt important offices previouſly exerciſed, as 
thoſe of Conſul and Dictator, exempted any one, mult 
have been a powerful check upon licentiouſnefs and 
diſorder. So falutary a dread was the ſupport of the 
Laws, the tie of concord, and in a manner the guar- 
dian of decency, modeſty, juſtice, and integrity of 
manners in general. | | | 

There are, ſays a modern author *, bad examples, 
which are more pernicious even than crimes, and more 
States have been ruined by corrupting their manners, 
than violating their laws. At Rome, whatever might 


a 


n of 


-$#$Þ AA wand Lond 6 had Aff greed fag ad oa a. 


+ Quam impudenter Duronins Roſtra conſcendit, illa dicturus 
Fræni ſunt injecti, Quirites, nullo modo perpetiendi : alligati & con- 
ſtricti eſtis amaro vinculo ſervitutis. Lex enim lata eſt, quæ vos e 
frugi jubet. Abrogamus igitur iſtud horridæ vetuſtatis rubigine ob- 
ſitum imperium. Etenim quid opus libertate, fi volentibus Juxt 
perire non licet? VAL. Max. I. 2. c. 9. 

* The author of Conſiderations upon the cauſes of the greatneſs aud 
declenſion of the Romans. | 


introduce 


\ 


1 
* 
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introduce dangerous innovations, change the ſentiments A. R. 312. 


late or inclinations of the good citizen, and prevent, if 4. 

had 1 may uſe the expreſſion, their perpetuity; in a 

the word, all diſorders of a public or private nature, were 

the reformed by the Cenſors. This reflection ſeemed very 

ut, e flid to me. 1 . 

and If luxury and avarice, the uſual cauſes of the ruin 1 
-urd of States, were introduced fo late at Rome; if pover- 

xc 1 WS ty, frugality, ſimplicity, and moderation in the table, 


buildings, furniture and eqQUIPAgE, were ſo long in 


rods Wil honour there, I doubt not but ſo extraordinary a fe- 

fore city ought principally to be aſcribed to the inexorable 

©; W ſeverity of certain Cenſors, rigidly attached to the an- 
Fr. 


cient manners of their country, from which they well 
| knew how important it was not to depart. When we 
ſee a Roman, who has paſſed through all the great 
offices of the State, degraded from his dignity of Se- 
nator for having a little more ſilver plate than others, 
we are naturally inclined to tax ſuch a ſentence with 
exceſſive and extravagant rigour. But we ſhould re- 
member that the Cenſor, who paſſed this ſentence, 
was the celebrated Fabricius. Thoſe great men, who 


ate, were totally devoted to the good of the public, and 
|, a by a wiſe foreſight extended their views- to remote 
muſt ages, believed it their duty by exemplary puniſhments 
and to put a ſtop to the abuſes which they ſaw riſe up in 
the their own times, and of which they foreſaw all the per- 
ar- nicious and fatal effects. They knew, that theſe a- 


buſes, which it is eaſy to reform in their birth, but 
which, by the negligence of magiſtrates and long im- 4 


les, punity, ſoon become too ſtrong for all laws, draw in 
ore and infect a whole nation with incredible rapidity. 
ers, Now when things are gone ſo far, and * what were 
gb before vices and diſorders, are become the manners 


of a ſtate, it is in vain to hope for remedies; for none 
there are. | 


* Deſinit eſſe remedio locus, ubi, quæ fuerant vitia, mores ſunt. 
SENEC, Epillh 39. 


. When 


A.R. 312. 
Ant. C 


44 


* ſo univerſally infamous at Rome for their avarice and 


the only remedy that could be found for the diſorders 


of the military diſcipline did in the armies in reſpect 
to ſupporting ſubordination and obedience. And theſe Wi 


cannot ſubſiſt long. 


jores eſſe voluerunt.—Id indicant notationes animadverſtoneſque Cen- 


| Offic. l. Zo C. 111. * 


G. MACER. Q CAPITOL. Confuls. 
When + Cicero accuſed Verres, the Judges were 


other vices, that the People themſelves, whatſoever 
averſion they had always expreſſed for the Cenſorſhip, 
ardently deſired that office, which had been laid aſide 
for ſome time, might be re-eſtabliſhed, believing it 


which prevailed in the adminiſtration of juſtice. And 
it was actually re-inſtated the ſame year by the Conſuls 
Pompey and Craſſus. 2 3 

Ihe auſterity of the Cenſorſhip produced at Rome 
the ſame effect in reſpect to manners, as the ſeverity 


were the two principal cauſes of the Roman greatneſs 
and power. * And indeed, of what uſe 1s courage a- 
broad, if depravity and corruption reign at home? 
Whatever victories are gained, whatever provirices are. 
ſubjected, if purity of manners do not prevail in the 
different orders of a ſtate, if the adminiſtration of jul- 
tice, and the power of the government, be not found- 
ed upon invariable equity and a ſincere love of the 
public good, however powerful an empire may be, it 
It is a Pagan that talks thus 
upon occaſion of the great advantages conſequential of 
the Cenſorſhip at Rome. We have often I obſerved, 
that the ſanctity of oaths was no where ſo much re- 
ſpected as at Rome. This was, as Cicero remarks, 
becauſe no crimes were ſo ſeverely puniſhed by the 
Cenſors, as breach of faith and contempt of oaths. 


+ Judicum culpa atque dedecore, etiam Cenſorium nomen, quod 
aſperius antea populo videri ſolebat, id nunc poſcitur ; jam popular 
atque plauſibile factum eſt. CIC. in Verr. n. 8. 

* Quid enim prodeſt foris eſſe ſtrenuum, fi domo male vivitur? Ex. 
pugnentur urbes, corripiantur gentes, regnis injiciantur manus, niſ 
foro & curiæ officium ac verecundia ſua conſtiterit, partarum rerum 
æquatus cœlo cumulus ſedem ſtabilem non habebit. VAL. Max. I. 2. 
c. 9. | . f 
Nullum vinculum'ad aſtringendam fidem jurej urando arctius ma- 


forum, qui nulla de re diligentiùs, quam de jurejurando, judicabant. 


The 
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The See concluded with a religious ceremony A. R. 312. 


in the field of Mars. The whole People were preſent 
= it. A ſow, a ſheep, or ram, and a bull, were of- 
eered as a ſacrifice, which from thence was called Suo- 
WE ctaurilia, and according to others, Solitaurilia. This 
cloſing of the Cenſus was called Luſtrum, and the ex- 
preſſion Luſtrum condere occurs frequently in authors. 
N derives this word from luo, which ſignifies to 
becauſe the tax which had been impoſed by the 
. whoſe office continued five years at their firſt 
inſtitution, was paid at the beginning of every fifth 
year. From whence the word luſtrum in Latin ſigni- 
lies the ſpace of five years. 


7 | becauſe it will be often mentioned in our hiſtory, and 
was the principal function of the Cenſors, and ſhall 
touch ſlightly upon the reſt. 


ways, bridges, aqueducts, and all public 3 
to be erected and kept in good condition; and to ſee 
that neceſſary and timely repairs were made, which 


find that in the 383d year of Rome, the Senate made 
the Quæſtors pay half the taxes of the year into the 


public buildings. The Baſilica, which Sempronius 
cauſed to be erected at that time, was called Sempro- 
nia from his name, as that of Cato was before, Porcia. . 
The public buildings, and great halls with porticos, 
wh the Senate aſſembled, juſtice was adminiſtered, 
the Civihans anſwered conſultations, and the mer- 


chants and bankers tranſacted their affairs, were called 
Baſilicæ. 


conſign the public revenues to tax-farmers, called for 
that reaſon Publicani. Theſe farms could not be 
conſigned, but in the preſence of the Roman People. 


Cenſoribus vectigalia locare niſi in conſpectu populi Romani non 
lcet, 1 in RoLL. 1.7, 


D 4 3 5 "37: 


I have dwelt a little on what * to the Cenſus, 


One important function alſo of the Cenſors was to 


39 


Ant. C. 
440. 


They had the care of cauſing the temples, high- 


was called, Sarta tefia exigere, ſarta tecta tueri. We * . 44- 
C. 10. 


hands of the Cenſors, to be employed in different 


Id. 1. 39. 
c. 44 


* 


40 G. MACER. Q. CAPITOL. Conſuls. 
5 It appears that when the leaſes were let by them at 
440. too high a rate, the farmers had recourſe to the Se. 
nate, who ſometimes ordered them to be put up 2. 
ain; which happened in Cato's Cenſorſhip, when the 
4 were let at a rate ſomething lower. _ 1 
In Livy we find, that the keeping of the publi 
records was confided to them, and that they preſided 
over the Regiſters, and examined, whether they dil. 
charged their duty with exactneſs and fidelity. 
They had alſo a peculiar attention and juriſdiction 
Val. Max. Wer marriages. Certain Cenſors laid a conſiderable 
I. x2, c. 9, fine upon a citizen, who had continued unmarried to 
old-age: and others expelled a Senator for having re- 
pudiated his wife without conſulting his friends. 
What I have hitherto related concerning the Cen- 
ſorſhip, ſhews of what importance that office was, up- 
on which depended the good order, regulation, dif- 


| cipline, conſervation of the manners, and adminiſtra- 


ene If A ed oe Tom As 


A ad 


F 


tion of the revenues of the Commonwealth. It is time 
do reſume the thread of our hiſtory. We digreſſed at 
| the Conſulſhip of Geganius Macerinus and T. Quin- 


tius Capitolinus. 


M. Gecanrus Macerinus II. 
an T. QuixnT1vs Car ITolL Ixus V. 


Under theſe Conſuls, the Ardeates, who had made 
their peace the year before with the Roman people, 
came to implore their aid in a very preſſing emer- 
gency. A violent ſedition had roſe up in their city 
between the Nobility and People. Things had been 
carried to the laſt extremities. The populace, who 
did not reſemble thoſe of Rome, having ſeized an 
eminence, ravaged the lands of the nobility from 
thence with fire and ſword, and afterwards returned to 
Ardea, which they treated like an enemy's city. The 
two parties, who were too weak of themſelves, had 
each recourſe to ſtrangers. The people applied to the 
Volſci, who came to their aid without loſs of time. It 
was at this conjuncture, that the deputies from the No- 
bility arrived at Rome. The Conſul Geganius was 2 
dere 
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oY G. MACER. Q. CAPITOL. Confuls. Ar 
ered to ſet out immediately, and ſoon advanced with 1 ng 
army near the enemy, wh6 beſieged the city. The ee 
ct day the Conſul, having dwided the work wery 
early in the morning amongſt his troops, ſurrounded 
hc whole camp of the Volſci with a good intrench- 
ment, who ſeeing themſelves beſieged, and ſhut up 

0 cloſe, in ſome days, for want of every thing, de- 
manded to capitulate. The Conful: gave them to un- 
gaerſtand, that they muſt expect no quarter, except 

they delivered up their general, and ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. In their deſpair they attempted a'fally, 

Which coſt them dear, abundance of them periſhing 

Win it. They found it their neceſſity to ſurrender. 

after they had delivered up their general, and laid 

down their arms, they were all obliged to paſs under 
the yoke, and diſmiſſed each only with one habit, and 
covered with ſhame and ignominy. .In. paſſing near 

Tuſculum, the inhabitants of that city, who had long 

been their declared enemies, put them all to the 

word, ſo that ſcarce any were left to carry home the 
fad news of their defeat. The Conſul afterwards en- 

W tered Ardea, which received him as its deliverer and 
father. He cauſed the heads of the principal authors 
of the ſedifion to be cut off, confiſcated © their eſtates _ 
for the benefit of the public treaſury, and in that man- 
ner re-eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity between the 
citizens. Ardea, by ſo important a ſervice, thought 
an ample amends made it for the ſentence'which had 
been paſſed againſt it. But the Senate believed there 
ſtill remained ſomething to do, in order to aboliſh the 
remembrance of the ſhameful avidity which had fo 
much diſhonoured the Roman People. We ſhall ſoon 
ſee in what manner they ated. The Conſul entered 

Rome in triumph. Cluilius, the general of the Volſci, 
was led in chains before his chariot, with the rich ſpoils 
which he had taken from the enemy. 

Quintius, the other Conſul, equalled by the virtues 
of peace the glory his collegue had acquired by his 
military exploits. He applied himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner to preſerve the peace and union of the city, and 

acted 
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42 F. VIBULAN. E. CORNIC. - Conſuls. Tp 
A. R. 37a. acted with ſuch perfect impartiality, between great and 
tC: ſmall, that by a wiſe mixture of ſteadineſs and lenity, 
his adminiſtration was equally grateful to the Senate 
and People. He kept the Tribunes effectually within 
bounds, not by fierce and violent diſputes, or an ait 

of haughtineſs and authority, but by I know not what 

kind of aſcendant, that his univerſally known merit 

gave him. For five“ Conſulſhips, through which he 

had paſſed with the ſame undeviating probity and wil- 
dom, or, to ſpeak more properly, the truly Conſular 
dignity of his whole life, rendered his perſon almoſt 
more awful and venerable than his office. In conſe. Wi 
uence, the Tribunes did not preſume to ſpeak of 
electing Military Tribunes, and Conſuls were created 


In this Conſulſhip, the Senate made the Ardeates 
entire amends for the injuſtice done them. Under 
pretext that their city was reduced to a ſmall number 
of inhabitants, they decreed that a colony ſhould be 
ſent thither to ſerve as a garriſon againſt the Volſci 
The decree was conceived in thoſe terms, 1n order 
that the Tribunes and the People might not perceive 
that the deſign of it was to cancel their judgment. 
But the Senators had agreed, that the colony ſhould 
conſiſt of a much greater number of the + Rutuli than 
of the Romans: that no other lands ſhould be af 
ſigned it, but thoſe of which the infamous judgment 
had deprived the Ardeates: and that none of the Ro- 
mans ſhould have the leaſt part of thoſe lands, till al 
the Rutuli had their proportion of them. In this 
manner that territory devolved again to the Ardeates. 
The Triumviri appointed for ſettling this colony had 
no other means to avoid the unjuſt vengeance of the 
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© 3 Conſulatus eodem tenore geſti, vitaque omnis conſula- 
riter acta, verendum penè ipſum magis quam honorem, faciebant. 


Liv. | | 
+ The Rutuli inhabited the city of Ardea, 


a Ox acc 


| People, | 
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dangers to experience. Fortunately for her no war 


Abroad happened, or ſhe would have found it exceed- 


ingly difficult to ſupport herſelf. LS 

The firſt of theſe calamities was a famine ; whe- 
ther in effect of a bad harveſt, or that the inhabitants 
of the country had neglected the cultivation of the 
lands through their fondneſs for the aſſemblies, and 
the pleaſures of the city; for both theſe reaſons are 
given. The dearth was exceſſive. To remedy that 
evil, by the conſent of the Senate, the People choſe 
L. Minucius Prefect, or ſuperintendant of proviſions. 
He found himſelf extremely embarraſſed in the exer- 
ciſe of this new Office, or rather Commiſſion. The 
neighbouring ſtates and cities, to whom he had ſent 
perſons to purchaſe corn, were of no ſervice to him; 
except only Etruria, from whence he got ſome, but 
very little. This reduced him to diſpenſe, according 
to the different neceſſities of the People, the little corn 
that was left in the city, by obliging particulars to de- 
clare exactly what quantity they had, and to ſell what 
was more than neceſſary to themſelves for one month. 
Part of what was allowed ſlaves daily, was retrenched. 
The venders of corn were ſuſpected of concealing it, 
and in conſequence expoſed to the hatred and anger 
of the People. However, all enquiries ſerved rather 
to evidence than leſſen the ſcarcity. Many of the po- 
. - _ pulace, 


Rome, under theſe Conſuls, had various evils and 


43 
1 eople, whoſe Tribunes had already aſſigned them a A, 
day for appearing at their tribunal, but in cauſin 
themſelves to be enrolled in this colony, and reſiding 
with it. | e 
6 | Fim Fi, i * 
M. PapIR TUS CRASSUS. „ 
This year paſſed in tranquillity. The games which 
the Senate had vowed during the Seceſſion of the Peo- 
ple were now celebrated. | 
P. Gzcanivs Macerinus A. R. 515. 
L. Menenivs LANAT us. | * 8 


24 


A. R. 3r5-pulace, finding themſelves without hope or reſource, 


Ant. C. 
427 · 


a different kind that threatened the public liberty. 


ceived thoughts of taking advantage of the preſent 


on expence in Etruria, by the aſſiſtance of his friends 


he had to undergo. 
ſuls approaching, as he had not ſufficient time for 


for execution. The election was made with tranquil 
lity, and according to the views of the Senate. 
A.R. 316. 


Ant. C. 
436. 


* 


out examining whether they were juſt or no. He 
rightly perceived, that he ſnould neceſſarily experience 
a rough conflict with the Senators to carry the Con: 
ſulſhip againſt their conſent, and that it could- only 


quence, that to attain the ſovereignty would not colt | 
him more trouble, and from that moment levelled all 
his endeavours that way; conſidering the throne. as 


-Q.CAPITOL. A. M. LANAT. Conſuls. 


F 


Famine, drowned themſelves in the Tiber. 
This firſt calamity gave birth to a ſecond danger of 


to avoid ſuffering any longer the miſeries of ſo cruel a 


Sp. Mxzlius, of the Equeſtrian order, who was very 
rich for thoſe times, and ſtill more ambitious, con- 


misfortune, and flattered himſelf that the People, in ſo 
general a calamity, would fell their liberty cheap, 
Wk | bought up a great quantity of corn at his 


there and his clients, (which probably prevented Mi. 
nucius from getting much in that province) he diftri- 
buted it amongſt the People. By this liberality he be. 
came the darling of the populace, who attended him 
every where in the city, made him a train much aboye 
the condition of a private perſon, and promiſed him 
beforehand the Conſulſhip. But as ambition is inſa- 
'tiable, and cannot be contented with what it ſeems 
aſſured of poſſeſſing, he carried his views farther, with- 
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be effected ſword in hand. He conceived in conſe- 


the only reward, that merited the pains and danger 
The day of the afſembly for the election of Con. 


concerting all his meaſures, his deſign was not ripe 


T. QuinTivs CarrToLinus, VI. 
AGcRIipPpPa MENENIUs LLANATUS. 
Quintius was a very improper Conſul for any per- 
ſon that conceived deſigns of innovating in the 2 
| „Mi- 


O. CAPITOL. A. M. LANAT. Conf. 


7 Minucius was continued in the office of Prafec- A. R. 316. þ 1 


dus Annonæ, or ſuperintendant of proviſions. By the 
W duty of his office he did the fame in public, that 


Mzxzlius took upon himſelf to do in private; which 
occaſioned the ſame kind of people to frequent the 
houſes of both. By their means he knew what paſſed 
at Mzlius's, and immediately informed the Senate of 
it. He told them, © he had diſcovered that arms 
were carried into his houſe ; that he held aſſemblies 


and made harangues there; and that he was moſt cer- 


tainly taking meaſures to make himſelf King. That 
the time for the execution of his deſign was not yet 
fixed; but that every thing previous to it was con- 


Ws cluded. That the Tribunes, corrupted by money, 
had divided amongſt them the different meaſures ne- 
cCceſſary to be taken for its ſucceſs. That he gave this 
information almoſt later than the ſafety of the public 


A nn but that he was willing to be aſſured of the 
tact by certain proofs, and not to rely upon looſe and 
doubtful reports.” | he = 

Upon this advice the principal Senators reproached 
the Conſuls, both of the preceding and preſent years, 
extremely, for having had ſo little vigilance, as not 
to have diſcovered a conſpiracy of that importance, 
which had already been carried on for a conſiderable 
length of time. Quintius, after having. made an apo- 
logy for the Conſuls, and repreſented, that inſtead of 
loſing time in uſeleſs and perhaps unjuſt complaints, 
it was neceſſary to apply immediately to the remedy, 
added, that it was his advice, that a Dictator ſhould 
be immediately appointed, whoſe ſupreme authority 
might ſtifle the evil in its birth, and even before it 
had time to break out. His opinion was generally 
approved. Every body caſt their eyes upon L. Quin- 
tius Cincinnatus, who long refuſed to accept an office, 
of which he believed his great age made him incapable. 
But he was at length obliged to comply with the warm 
remonitrances and earneſt entreaties of the whole Se- 


nate, After having implored the Gods not to ſuffer 


45 


446. 


46 


A. R. 16 his age to be of prejudice to the Commonwealth in ſo 
Is 436. 
| maſter of the horſe. 


the only means for cruſhing ſo dangerous a conſpiracy, 


* 
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eminent a danger, he conſented to be nominated Dic- 
tator, and immediately appointed C. Servilius Ahala 


The next day Cincinnatus, who well perceived that 


was to exert his authority, appeared on a ſudden in 
the Forum, and aſcended the Tribunal with his Lic- 
tors before him carrying the rods and axes, and with 
all the enſigns of the ſovereign authority. The Peo- 
ple, ſurprized / and terrified at ſo ſudden an appear. 
ance, could not comprehend the cauſe of it: but . 
Mzlius, and his accomplices, ſoon judged that them- Wl 
ſelves were aimed at. Such as were ignorant. of his 
deſigns, aſked each other, what eminent danger had 
made it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator in time of 
peace, and to put Quintius at upwards of fourſcore n 
into that office. The Dictator preſently ſent Servilius, MI 
his maſter of the horſe, to order Mælius to appear be- 
fore him. Mælius ſurprized, and uncertain how to 
act, deferred obeying, and endeavoured to eſcape, 
Servilius ordered a Lictor to ſeize him; and upon that 
officer's executing the maſter of the horſe's orders, 
Mzlius implored the aid of the Roman People, com- 
plaining that he was to be ſacrificed by the intrigues 
of the Senate for the good he had done the People. 
He conjured his fellow-citizens to affiſt him in his 

reſent extreme danger, and not to {ſuffer him to be 


butchered before their eyes, and in their preſence. ce 

The people grew tumultuous : his partiſans encou- D 

raged each other, and took him by force from the wi 

| Lictor. Mzlius threw himſelf into the crowd to avoid de 
the purſuit of Servilius : but the latter followed him ha 

cloſe, overtook him, ran his ſword through his body, th 
and covered with his blood, returned to give the Dic- ſu 
tator an account of what he had done.. You have V1 
« done well, Servilius,“ ſaid the Dictator : “ continue | C] 

« to defend your country with the ſame courage 4 m 

4 you have now delivered it.“ 

Bp 


The 


N Q. CAPITOL. A. M. LANAT. Conſuls. 4 
Ws Thc populace not knowing how to think of what A. R. 3x6. 


1 they ſaw, and being in a great commotion, the Dictator Ant 
cd an afſembly, and began by declaring, That 
\-lius had been killed juſtly, and as he deſerved, 
en though he were not guilty of the crime laid to 
is charge, for having diſobeyed the Dictator's ſum- 
vwons ſignified to him by the maſter of the horſe, 
rat he had taken his place on the tribunal, in order 
to enquire into the affair: after which he ſhould have 
aone Mælius the juſtice he deſerved. That as he had 
W:ccourſe to violence, to avoid appearing to take his 
rial, violence had been uſed to correct his rebellion. 
hat it was highly wrong to conſider a man as a citi- 
een, who had conceived the impious deſign of making 
himſelf King; who had been born amongſt a free 
people, in the midſt of their ſacred laws and ordi- 
nances, and in a city from whence Kings had been ex- 
W pclled: a man, who knew that in the very year of 


their expulſion, the King's nephews, and the ſons of 


; the Conſul who had delivered his country, had been 
put to death, the latter by the hands, or at leaſt by 


the orders, of their own father, for having conſpired 
to receive the Kings into Rome ; that in the ſame city 
the Conſul Collatinus Tarquinius, in hatred only of 


his name, had been obliged to abdicate the Conſul- 


ſhip, and baniſh himſelf from his country ; that ſome 


W ycars after, Sp. Caſſius had been put to death, for in- 


tending to make himſelf King; and that, very re- 
cently, the tyrannical haughtineſs, with which the 
Decemvirs exerciſed their power, had been puniſhed 
with confiſcation of their eſtates, baniſhment, and even 
death : that, notwithſtanding ſuch examples, Mzlius 
had undertaken to make himſelf King, and to aſcend 
the throne. And what man was Mxzlius, to conceive 
ſuch hopes? Neither his nobility, dignities, nor ſer- 
vices could open him a way to the tyranny : whereas 
Claudius, Caſſius, and the reſt, had aſpired at ſo cri- 


minal an elevation, ſuſtained by their Conſulſhips, De- 


cemvirates, the honours of their anceſtors, and the 


ſplendor of their families. But as to Mzlius, who 


might 


436. 
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A. R. 316. might rather have deſired than expected to obtain 


for a morſel of bread : that Rome, which could ſcarce 


Hated by the iniquitous uſe he intended to make of 3 


the conſpirators ſhould make the conſpiracy break Rin 


\ 
1 


Q. CAPITOL. A. M. LANAT. Conads 


rit was the poſſeſſion of a great quantity of corn; who 
could imagine, that ſuch an one could flatter himfelf 
with having purchaſed the liberty of his country fora Wl 

few pounds of grain; and with having made a people, 
victorious over all their neighbours, accept of ſlavery 


have fuffered him in the rank of a Senator, would ac- 
cept him for her King, and calmly ſee him inveſted 
with all the marks of honour and authority of Ro- 
mulus her founder, deſcended from, and admitted 

into the number of, the Gods? That ſuch a deſign ü 
ought not to be conſidered more as a crime, than as a 
prodigy. That it did not ſuffice to have expiated it 
by the blood of the criminal, if the houſe, where ſo 
frantic and fo vile an enterprize had been formed, was 
not levelled to the ground, and the poſſeſſions, pol. 


them for purchaſing the tyranny, confiſcated. That 
therefore he decreed, that thoſe poſſeſſions ſhould be 
ſold by the Quæſtors, and the money brought into the 
public treaſury.” = | 

That wiſe magiſtrate ſeeing, as the leader of the 
conſpiracy was dead, that there was nothing farther 
to fear, did not judge it proper to enquire into his 
adherents, left the number of the criminals ſhould be 
too great, and his too ſeyere endeavours to puniſh all 


Out. 

The houſe of Mælius was demoliſhed immediately. 
The. place where it ſtood was called ZEquimehum, 
that is to ſay, © Demoliſhed houſe of Mzlius,” in 0r- 
der that the name might ſubſiſt as a monument bot 


* Sp. Mzlium, cui Tribunatus plebis magis optandus uam ſperaſ- 
dus fuerat, frumentarium divitem, bilibris farris ſperaſls libertatem 
ſe civium ſuorum emiſſe, ciboque objiciendo ratum victorem finitimo- i 
rum omnium populum in ſervitutem perlici poſſe: ut, quem ſenato-: 
rem concoquere civitas vix poſſet, regem ferret, Romnb conditorꝶ 
ab diis-orti, recepti ad deos, inſignia atque imperium habentem. Non 
pro ſcelere id magis quam pro monſtro habendum, Li. f A 

oi 
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in WTF the crime and its puniſhment. An ox with gilt = 326. 
c- WS rn was given, and a ftatue erected, to Minucius; = 5 


ich the People did not oppoſe, becauſe, to give 


rw found in his houſe to be diſtributed amongſt them 
2 very low rate. n 

Beſides Mzlius's having rendered himſelf guilty 
d worthy of death by refuſing to obey the Dictator, 


oed the criminal deſign of uſurping tyrannical 
wer, armed the hands of all the citizens againſt him. 
Tyrant was conſidered at Rome as a monſter, that 
nn be lopped off too ſoon from the body of hu- 
an ſociety, in the ſame manner as people haſten to 
itt of without mercy a rotten member, capable of 


{0 We ftroying all the reſt. The Romans never forgot the 
7a; Sath taken in the name of the whole People after the 
o- WWE: pulſion of the Tarquins, to exterminate whomſoever 
of WW 0u1d form the deſign of making himſelf King. 
at WW Three of the Tribunes of the People, highly diſ- 
be 4 ontented with what had lately pafſed, exclaimed vio- 
the ; ently againſt Minucius, and eſpecially againſt Servi- 
os the Maſter of the horſe, who, without any form 
the f juſtice, and even without his Superior's order, had 
her killed a citizen in the boſom of his country. They 
his udly threatened to bring him to a trial, as ſoon as 
be he Dictator quitted his office, and excited a great 
all Wu mult amongſt the populace. All that they could ob- 
ak in was, that Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen in- 


tead of Conſuls, in hopes that of ſix places, for ſo 


R . 
eren lt AS on EL INS? A 


ly any Military Tribunes might be created, ſome might 
m, all to their ſhare. The People elected only three, all 
or- atricians, of which number was L. Quintius, the ſon 
oth f Cincinnatus, whoſe Dictatorſnip the Tribunes en- 


leavoured to render odious to them. 


atem * Nulla nobis ſocietas cum tyrannis, ſed potius ſumma diſtractio — 
imo⸗ oc omne genus peſtiferum atque impium ex hominum communitate 
lato⸗ xterminandum eſt. Etenim, ut membra quædam amputantur, fi & 
ori pla ſanguine & tanquam ſpiritu carere cœperunt; fic iſta in figura 
Non ominis feritas & immanitas belluæ i communi tanquam humanitate 


1 orporis ſegreganda eſt, Offic. I. 3. n. 32. 


em no room to regret Mzlius, he directed all the 


e * Laws themſelves, from the time he had con- 


You. II. E SE 


A-R. 317. HE city of Fidenæ, which was a Roman colony 


435 · . F . . — 
Liv. I. 4. Lars Tolumnius was then King. To the crime di 
7 1729: revolt they added one of a much blacker dye, in ki 
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Roman ambaſſadors killed by the order of Tolumnius kin 
of the Veientes. That King is killed in battle by Caſu 
who takes the ſecond Royal Spoils, called Spolia opim 
The duration of the Cenſorſhip is reduced to eight 
months. Singular Law in reſpect to Candidates. Til 
Conſuls are obliged to nominate a Diftator. They chu 
Poſtumins Tubertus, who gains a great victory over th 
Aqui and Volſci. Mamercus Amilius is nominal 
DiBator. He alſo gains a great victory over the Vein 
and Fidenates. The Tribunes of the People complain 
becauſe the Plebeians are excluded offices. Semproniui 

unfortunate campaign againſt the Volſci. Great au 
of Tempanius, which ſaves the army. Tempanius's wi 
anſwer to the Tribunes of the People. He is mul 

Tribune of the People. 5 3 


MAMERCUS /EmiLivs. 
L. QuinTivs. 
L. JoLius. 


went over this year to the Veientes, of whon 


ling by order of Tolumnius the Roman ambaſſador, 
ſent to complain of their new conduct, and to demand 
reaſons for it. Some writers, to cover the Kings 
fault, ſay, that an expreſſion which he dropped at dice 
was taken by the Fidenates, who came to conſult hin 
upon the treatment they ſhould give the Roman an- 
baſſadors, as an order to kill them. But Livy is fat wer 
from admitting this manner of relating the fact, and 
ſhews it is entirely improbable, that a Prince, when 
conſulted by new allies upon ſo ſerious an affair as that 
in queſtion, ſhould continue unconcerned at play; aul 
that it is infinitely more natural to believe the King 


gave them that advice, to attach them the more firm 
| | t0 


8 G. MACER. S. FIDENAS, Conſuls. 6 
to his party by a rupture of ſuch a kind, as left them 4K. 


=Y 317. 
o hopes of reconciliation with the Romans. pots 
= However that were, the latter began by erecting 85 
uree ſtatues near the Tribunal for harangues, to the 
King mbaſſadors who had been killed; and afterwards ap- 
os lied themſelves ſeriouſly to avenge ſo horrid a viola- 
0m TE on of the Law of nations. The importance of the 
ten air prevented the Tribunes from exciting troubles ; 
+ and Conſuls were elected. | . | 
M. Groans Macenimus, III. 1 
4 L. SerGius FID EN As. Ant. C. 
| 434+ 


Sergius marched againſt the King of the Veientes, 
nd gained a conſiderable victory over him, but which 
aoſt him dear. The loſs in conſequence of a great 
number of citizens who fell in it, afflicted Rome more 
han the defeat of the enemy gave them joy. The 
Conſul ſeems to have had the ſurname Fidenas given 1 
him from this victory. | 4 
To terminate this war ſucceſsfully, the Senate thought | 
it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator. Mamercus Emi- 
lius was elected. He choſe L. Quintius Cincinnatus 
maſter of the horſe, whoſe merit, young as he was, 
anſwered his father's reputation; and who the year 
before had been one of ÆEmilius's collegues in the of- 
Wiice of Military Tribune. At the levy made by the 
WConſuls, many old centurions of great valour and ex- 
Wperience in war entered themſelves for the ſervice. 
he number of the ſoldiers killed in the laſt battle 
Were filled up. Quintius Capitolinus and M. Fabius 
Vibulanus followed the Dictator as Lieutenants. 
The two armies came to blows near Fidenæ. That 
of the enemy was the moſt numerous. The Veientes 


m- 

* vere poſted on the right wing, the Faliſci, who came 

** o their aid, on the left, and the Fidenates in the cen- — 
hen tre. On the fide of the Romans the Dictator com- 

hu manded the right wing, Quintius Capitolinus the left, 

inllf and the Maſter of the horſe the centre. The latter | 


Wb<cgan the battle with the cavalry, and was ſoon fol- 
zowed by the foot. The infantry of the Hetrurians 
2 could 
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that Tolumnius carried terror and confuſion where. 


« flatter myſelf (if there are Gods avengers of guilt) 


mounted the ſame moment, and as the King roſe, beat 


enemy, and ſpread terror amongſt them on all ſides, 


ple of Jupiter Feretrius, near thoſe of Romulus. 


of his anceſtors exalted his courage, and he not only 


G. MACER. S. FIDENAS, Conſuls. 
could not ſuſtain the charge of the Romans: their 
horſe, animated by the preſence of their King, kept 
their ground better. There was an officer in the Ro- 
man cavalry, called A. Cornelius Coſſus, of illuſtrious 
birth, of a fine perſon and ſtature, and ſtill more dif. 
tinguiſhed by his bravery. The nobility and merit 


ſuſtained, but augmented, their glory. As he fay 


ever he moved: © Is that,” cried he, the infrac- 
« tor of human laws, and of the law of nations? 1 


* 


that I ſhall ſoon ſacrifice that victim to the manes 
« of our ambaſſadors.” On ſaying this, he ſpurred 
forwards with impetuoſity againſt the King, and with 
the firſt blow of his lance unhorſed him. He di- 


him down upon his back a ſecond time with his buck- 
ler, and after having given him ſeveral wounds, thruſt Wi 
him through the body, and nailed him to the ground. 
He then ſtript him of his ſpoils, and having cut off 
his head, fixed 1t upon the point of his ſpear, and 
by that bloody trophy evidenced his victory to the 


It was no longer a battle, but a flight, with the ca- WM << 
valry. The Dictator, en his ſide, had broke the ene- v. 
my's foot, and purſued them vigorouſly, and . with 
great ſlaughter. Generals, officers, and ſoldiers, all 
equally prompted by the deſire of juſt revenge, ſe- 
conded his ardour wonderfully. The victory was 
compleat. rag 

The Dictator entered Rome in triumph. But Col- Wi co 
ſus, who carried the ſpoils of the King he had killed me 
with his own hand, engroſſed all the honour of that 
ſolemnity to himſelf, and drew all eyes upon him by 
the novelty of the ſight. They were the ſecond royal 
ſpoils, Spolia opima, that had been taken ſince the 
foundation of Rome. Coſſus placed his in the tem- 


6 | ; The 
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The common opinion was, even in Livy's time, A. R. 313” 
hat the ſpoils, called opima, were only properly ſo, 8 
hen taken by one general from another whom he had 2 
killed *, Varro thought otherwiſe. It is however 

certain that Coſſus was at that time only a ſubaltern 

officer. The Emperor Auguſtus affirmed, from hav- 

ing ſeen it himſelf, that in the inſcription upon the 

ſpoils of Coſſus, he was termed Conſul. He was ſo 

ſome years after, but at a time when there certainly 

was no ſuch battle. It is not impoſſible, but that in- 
ſcription might have been affixed to them in ſucceed- 

ing times by ſome deſcendants of Coſſus, who might 
have called him Conſul, not that he was Conſul when 

he killed Tolumnius, but becauſe he. was ſo after- 

WE wards. Livy, who no doubt did not dare to refute 
Auguſtus's teſtimony, to which he ſeems however to 
have no great regard, does not explain himſelf clearly 

in this place. 
M. Corntirivs MALUGINENSIS. A.R. 319. 


dl. 

off L. PApIR Ius CRAssus. mm 
+ Sp. Mzlius, Tribune of the People, cited Minu- Liv. I. 4- 
he 


cius and Servilius Ahala to take their trials. Livy © s. 


ſays this accuſation had no conſequence : however, Ci- Cie. orat. 
pro domo, 


cero and Valerius Maximus obſerve, that the latter n. 86. 
was baniſhed. a | Val. Max. 


th 1.406 4 -- 
all O. Juris II. 1 
ſe. L. Virscinivs. Ant. C. 


The plague, which had appeared the year before, 


Vds 

raged much more during this, both in the city and 
ol- country. It encouraged the Fidenates to advance al- 
ed moſt to the gates of Rome. They were aſſiſted by 
"at the Veientes. A. Servilius was created Dictator, who 
by choſe Poſtumus AHbutius Elva maſter of the horſe. 
yal The war was terminated by the taking of Fidenæ. 
he The Cenſors C. Furius Pacilus, and M. Geganius 


Macerinus, cauſed a building in the field of Mars, 


* Opima ſpolia etiam eſſe, fi manipularis miles detraxerit, dum- 
modo duci hoſtium, VaR R. apud Feſt, 


23 5 which 


which they had purchaſed at the public expence, 

to be fitted up. The Cenſus was made there for 

eme. . | 2 

A. R. 32 1. | 7 

— ey K. Joris, III. 74 
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c. JULIUS, L. VIRGINIUS, Conſuls. 


Upon a rumour that the twelve people who com. 
poſed the ſtate and the whole body of Hetruria, were 
preparing to attack the Romans, Mamercus Emilius 
was nominated Dictator for the ſecond time, who 
choſe A. Poſtumius Tubertus maſter of the hor 
That alarm of war coming to nothing, the Dictator, 
ſeeing himſelf deprived of the glory which he might Wl 
have acquired in the field, conceived the deſign of 
leaving a monument of his Dictatorſhip by a new law Wl 
which he propoſed in reſpect to the office of Cenſor, 
He repreſented to the People, That it was of im. 
portance to the liberty of the public, that the great 
offices of the ſtate ſhould not be of long duration: 
that all others were annual, and only the Cenſorſnip 
of five years, That there was reaſon to fear, that 
ſome future Cenſors, leſs paſſionate for the public : 
good than thoſe who had filled that office hitherto, M 
might abuſe an authority of ſo long continuance. 
That beſides, it was oppreſſive to particulars to have 
the ſame perſons inſpectors and arbiters of their con- 
duct for ſo long a term. That therefore he believed 
it expedient to reduce the duration of the Cenſorſhip M 
to eighteen months,” The law was accepted by the 
unanimous conſent of the People. And that yon 
% may know,” ſaid he, that I do not approve of- 
<« fices of long continuance, I abdicate the Dictator- 
„ {ſhip from this inſtant :”? and he accordingly abdi- 
cated it. | | 

The Cenſors were extremely offended by this neu 
law, and carried their reſentment to an exceſs that 
ſcarce ſeems credible. We have ſeen above, that one 
of the methods in which thoſe magiſtrates puniſhed 
the citizens to whoſe conduct they had any exception, 


was to remove them from a more to a leſs con 
able 


uſt 


= {cn 
ic 


1 L. PIN. MAMERCUS, &c. Mil. Tribz. 53 
vie Tribe, Tribu movere, to ſtrike their names out of A. R. 3a · 
=» ; | Ant. C. 
e regiſters of their Century, and to leave them no 
ther right and mark of a citizen, except that of 
aying a certain contribution, which at the ſame time 


oF 


ieey often augmented ; this was called ærarios facere. 
he Cenſors exerciſed their revenge in this manner 
gainſt one of the greateſt and moſt venerable citizens 
f Rome, whom they condemned to pay eight times 
ie tax he had uſually paid before. The People were + 
o much incenſed, that they purſued them in the Fo- 
um, and would have treated them with violence, if 
WE milius had not been fo generous as to interpoſe *. 
hat great man bore ſo unworthy a treatment with 
Wdmirable conſtancy, conſidering leſs the intended ig- 
ominy in itſelf, than the cauſe of it. 


ce, 
431. 


In The Tribunes by their clamour prevailed to have 

Military Tribunes elected; but none of the Plebeians 

1 were nominated either this or the following year. 

a | 7 
n: M. FaBgIus VIBULANUS. oY, 
s ; Ut. 5 : 
Ki M. Foss1vs. | 430. 

1at 


L. SExGius FIDENAS. - 
The plague ſtill ſhewed itſelf. As famine was the 


uſual effect of it, the wiſe precaution was taken of 
ſending early into Etruria, to Cumæ, and even into 
Sicily, to purchaſe corn. A 


ip L. Pinazxius MaMeRcus. A. R. 323. 
he L. Fuzius MEDULLINUS. _— 
00 Sp. PosTUMius ALB US. 

f- 


The principal Plebeians were highly mortified with 
having no ſhare in an office, for the inſtitution of 
8 which they had ſo warmly contended. They laid the 

fault upon the People themſelves, by whom they 
complained of being as little conſidered as by the Se. 
nators. Others aſcribed it to the induſtry of the Pa- 


* Quam rem ipſum ingenti animo tuliſſe ferunt, cauſam potins ig- 


nominiæ intuentem, quam ignominiam, LIV. | 
4 triclans 


| 56 
e 
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but thoſe who ſtood for offices, and ſollicited the 


great part: and from thence they were called Candi 


the approaching election of Military Tribunes, the 


the Conſuls to declare a Dictator. The Tribunes 


* * _ 9 28 9 . $42 Þ * 
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tricians. in canvaſſing ; and to preyent the effect of it 
the Tribunes propoſed a law, which in our time, i 
fays Livy, could not have been moved-ſeriouſly, in Wl 
ſubject was ſo trifling and contemptible, though i 
then excited great diſputes between the Senate and 
People. All the Roman citizens wore white habits: 


voices of the People, in order to diſtinguiſh themſelye, 
the better, and to attract the eyes of the populace the 
more upon them, augmented: the whiteneſs of 'their 
robes by the uſe of a mixture, wherein chalk had 


dati, candidates. The Tribunes, to prevent canval- 
ſing, they ſaid, were for having candidates prohibited 
to whiten their robes; and they carried their point in 
paſſing that law. As it ſeemed certain that the Peo- 
ple in their anger would give the Plebeians a ſharein 


Senate, by a decree, ordained that Conſuls ſhould be 
elected. | 6 LY . 


+: 


T. QuvinTIus CINCINNATUS, 
C. JuLis MENTO. 


The great preparations of war made by the qui 
and Volſci induced the Senate to think of nominating 
a Dictator. The Conſuls, who oppoſed each othe, 
and always differed in opinion in every thing elſe, which 
much alarmed the Senate, united on this occaſion to 
fruſtrate a nomination, which they conſidered deſtruc- 
tive to their own authority ; and nothing could divide 
or make them change their opinion on this head. As 
the news of the powerful armament of the enemy 
gave great alarm, Q. Servilius Priſcus, who had paſſed 
through all the great offices with honour, ſeeing the 
Conſuls determined not to ſubmit to the authority of 
the Senate, had recourſe to a remedy more dangerous 
in its effects than the evil it was intended to redreb. | 
He exhorted the Tribunes to interpoſe the authority 
of the People depoſited with them, in order to oblige 


ſeized 


Q. CCN. NEN TO, Con? 


f ſeized with joy ſuch an occaſion of extending 

nes, power; and after having deliberated together upon 
in Servilius's demand, they declared unanimoufly, That 
Lit the Conſuls had to obey the Senate; and that if they 


and perſiſted any longer in oppofing the unanimous opinion 
its: of that auguſt body, they ſhould commit them to 
the e priſon. The Conſuls choſe rather to ſubmit to the 

vey Tribunes than the Senate; but complained in the 

the ſtrongeſt terms, that the Senators betrayed their own” 
cir intereſt, and the honour of the Conſulſhip, in fubmit- 
ting it to the yoke of the Tribunitian power. They 
d- were certainly in the right in this reſpect. For what 

ral could be more injurious or a greater indignity to the 


: actually did afterwards. 


£0- There are more examples 
in than one in the Roman hiſtory of Conſuls committed 
the to priſon by order of the Tribunes. Such are the un- 
be happy effects of diſcord in Bodies of the greateſt wiſ- 


their union ſubſiſts. Diſcord, in dividing their ſtrength; 
makes them weak, and terminates in the ruin of their 


moſt important rights and privileges. 


Jul When the queſtion was to nominate the Dictator, 
ng the Conſuls, who always differed in their ſentiments, 
eh, could not agree between themſelves who ſhould declare 
ch him. They were reduced to decide that point by lot, 


which fell to Quintius. 


de WW who appointed L. Julius maſter of the horſe. 

AS The Dictator, after having divided his troops in 
ny two bodies, of which he conimanded one himſelf, and 
ed gave the other to the Conſul Quintius, took the field. 
he They encamped ſeparately, but near enough to each 
of other, at a thouſand paces from the enemy, who had 
us alſo two camps. The Dictator, in ſeyeral attacks, did 
6. | all that could be expected from the valour- and con- 
ty duct of the moſt able general. The enemy, ſur- 


rounded on all ſides, after having loſt one of their 
camps, would have been univerſally cut off, and h 
ſuffere 


- » > 


Senate, than this threat of the Tribunes to impriſon 
the Conſuls? And what they only menaced then, they 


dom and 4 N They are invincible, as long as 


He choſe A. Poſtumius Tu- 
bertus, a man of a ſteady and imperious character, 


3 AR. 324: ſuffered the juſt puniſhment of their revolt, if Vectius 


t. 
428 


— 


# 


_ Q. CINCINN. J.'MENTO, Conſuls. 
Meſſius, an officer of the Volſci, more diſtinguiſhed 
by his bravery and exploits than his birth, had not 
extricated them out of the almoſt inevitable danger 
of a total defeat. Seeing that the troops only moved 
forwards and backwards, irreſolute how to act: Have 
c you determined, ſaid he to them, to deliver your- 
c ſelves up in this place to the enemy without defence? 
«< Wherefore then have you arms, and why, were you 
< the firſt to declare war, full of courage and boaſt 
<« at diſtance from danger, but fearful and cowardly 
« in battle? What do you hope from continuing here? 
« Do you expect that ſome God will come to your 
& aid, and extricate you out of the preſent difficulty? 
It is with the ſword, that 55 muſt open yourſelves 
« way. Such of you as deſire to ſee your houſes, 
« fathers, wives, and children again, follow me where 
“ Tam going to lead the way. Neither walls, nor 
<« intrenchments, but men armed like ourſelves, op- 
< poſe our paſſage. ＋ If you are equal to the enemy 


La 


N 


in valour, you are ſuperior to them in the neceſſity 
of conquering or dying, the laſt, the ſtrongeſt of 


« arms.” 
After having ſaid this, he charged the enemy furi- 
ouſly, followed by his own people with great cries. 
The body of troops which oppoſed them under Poſtu- 
mius Albus, one of the lieutenants, began to give 
way, when the Dictator, who ſaw what paſſed, arrived 


in very good time to their aid. The whole heat of 


the battle turned this way. The fate of the Volſci de- 
pended ſolely on Vectius, who was now their whole 


force. Much blood was ſhed, agd a great ſlaughter 


made on both ſides. On that of the Romans, almoſt 
all the general officers were wounded. The Dictator 
received a wound in the ſhoulder ; Fabius a great one 
in the thigh with a dart; and the Conſul a dangerous 
one in the arm: however, none withdrew from the 
battle, except Poſtumius, who was carried out of the 


+ Virtute pares, neceſſitate, quæ ultimum ac maximum telum et, 
ſaperiores eſtis, Liv. i 
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s, his head having been almoſt beaten to pieces by A. R 324 = 
er Jour, with his brave troop of young intrepid ſoldiers, 
4 opened himſelf a way through the enemy, of whom he 
Ee had made a great ſlaughter, and penetrated as far as 
4 the camp of the Volſci, which was not yet taken. 
> The whole Roman army followed him thither. The 


Conſul, who had purſued the enemy very vigorouſly 7 
to the camp, immediately attacked it. The Dictator. _ | 
did the ſame on another ſide. The aſſault here was 1 


J no leſs warm than the battle. The Conſul is ſaid to 55 
3 have thrown an enſign into the intrenchments, to ani- 
ö mate the courage of his ſoldiers; and they were the 
; | firſt that broke into the enemy's camp, in order to 


recover their colours. The Dictator, after having diſ- 
mounted the paliſades, had alſo entered the camp on 
his fide. The enemy then laid down their arms, and 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. All of them were ſold for 
ſlaves, except the Senators. . Part of the plunder was 2 
| reſtored to the Latines and Hernici, who took What 4 
belonged to each of them. The Dictator cauſed the 
reſt to be ſold by auction; and having left the Conſul 
to command the troops that remained in the camp, he 
returned to Rome, where he triumphed, and imme- 
diately after abdicated the Dictatorſhip. | 
Some writers have abridged the glory of this Dic- 
tatorſhip, by ſaying that Poſtumius cauſed the head of 
his ſon to be cut off, for having quitted his poſt, and = 
engaged without orders, from which action he how- 4 
ever came off victorious, The fact is not certain, 1 
and ſeems little probable to Livy. Common opinion 
aſcribes the firſt and only example of ſo inhuman a 
zeal for the military diſcipline to Manlius Torquatus. 
It is obſerved, ſays Livy, though it did not then 
concern the Romans, that it was in “ this year, for 
the firſt time, that the Carthaginians, who were in pro- 


_ * Herodotus, I. 7. c. 166. remarks, that Amilear, who had landed 
in Sicily with three thouſand men, was entirely defeated by Gelo the 
ſame day that Xerxes loſt the battle of Salamin, and conſequently a- 
bout fifty years before the time ſpoken of in this place, 


\ ceſs 


60 S. AHALA, P. MUGILANUS, Conſuls. 

A. E hs of time to be ſuch terrible enemies of the Roman i 
__ People, t advantage of the diviſions which pre- 
Vvoailed in Sicily, ſent an army thither to the aid of Wi 
one of the 1 at war, who had called 13 ther 


aſſiſtance... 
A. R. 325. L. Paix ius ane, 
= I Tous... 
Liv. I. 4. | 
S . K tes af eight years Was s granted to the Fav 
A-R. 326. I.. SzxGIuUs Fivenas II. | 
126, osx. Luckzxius TzicieirINUs. 
18 A. Cox xELIus Cossus. 
45· T. Quixrius PznNvs II. 


A great drought deſtroyed abundance of cattle, and 
occaſioned many 1 amongſt men. + The very 
minds of the people ſeemed in ſome. meaſure infected 
with the contagion ;. for ſuperſtition took place ex- 
ceedingly by the means of certain impoſtors, who, to 
turn the credulity of the People to their advantage, 
went about from houſe to houſe teaching new and i 
ftrange rites and ſacrifices. The /Ediles were ordered 
to take care, that no other Gods and ceremonies of 
religion ſhould be introduced into Kine, but fuch as 
were antiently received there. 
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There was a diſpute upon occaſion of a war with 
the Veientes, whether it ſhould be declared by order 
of the People, or only by a decree of the Senate. The 
Tribunes prevailed that it ſhould be by order of the 
People; and alſo that Military Tribunes ſhould be 
choſen for the following year. But they ſtill were all 
Patricians ; and four were elected. 


f + Novos ritus erificandi, vaticinando inferentibus in domos, qui 
bus queſta: ſunt capti eien animi. Liv, 
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M. Posrumivs. 
A. Coanziivs Cossus. i 
Veientes. We ſhall ſoon have occaſion to obſerve the 
pernicious effects of a plurality of | Commanders in 


chief, who ſeldom have a good underſtanding with 
each other. The Veientes took their advantage of 
the differences that ſubſiſted between theſe, and in a 
firſt engagement had the better, and obliged them to 


fly to their camp, and to ſhut themſelves up within 


its works. The diſgrace was greater than the loſs. 


But the city, which was not accuſtomed: to defeats, 
was very much afflicted on account of this; and de- 
manded a Dictator. Coſſus nominated Mamercus 
A milius, who choſe him General of the horſe. This 
was the ſame ÆEmilius, whom the Cenſors pretended 
to degrade by their injurious treatment of him. But 
the mark of infamy which they had ſet upon him, 
fell only upon themſelves; and Rome evidenced at 
this time the little regard ſne had to their unjuſt ſen- 
tence, by ſeeking a Dictator in a houſe they had ſo 


+] unworthily ſtigmatized. 


The Fidenates had joined the Veientes; and, as if 


the war could not properly commence without guilt 
on their ſide, they ſullied their arms with the blood of 
all the new inhabitants, which Rome had ſent amon 

them as a colony, in the ſame manner as they had for- 


merly murdered her ambaſſadors. The enemy eſta- 


bliſhed the ſeat of the war at Fidenz. | 
Rome was in a great alarm. The troops, who had 
done their duty ſo ill againſt the Veientes, had been 
recalled. Their late defeat had diſcouraged them. 
They were made to encamp before the gate Collina. 
Guards were poſted on the walls, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice was ſuſpended, the ſhops were ſhut; and all 
things reſembled a camp more than a city. The Dic- 
| | tator, 
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62 T.QUINT. PENNUS,:&c. Mil. Trib-. 
Ar tator, ſeeing the People in ſo great a conſternation, 
423; thought it incumbent on him to encourage them be. 
ore he ſet out, and ſummoned the Aſſembly. When 
the citizens were met, he aſcended the Tribunal, and 
began by reproaching them . for ſuffering themſelves 
| to be ſo much diſmayed by the minuteſt accidents; 
. that an inconſiderable loſs, not occaſioned by the ene- 
my's valour, nor the cowardice of the Roman army, 
but by the diſcord of the Generals, had on a ſudden 
quite damped their courage, and made them afraid 
of an enemy they had ſo often defeated.” He added, 
« That both the Romans and the enemy were the ſame 
they had been during ſo many ages ; that they had 
the ſame courage, the ſame ſtrength of body, and the 
fame arms. That as to himſelf, he was the ſame Dic- 
| tator Mamercus /Emilius, who had heretofore routed 
3 the armies of the Veientes and Fidenates, ſupported 
A by the Faliſci. That his General of the horſe was the 
fame Coſſus, who, when only one of the Tribunes of 

a legion, after having killed Lars Tolumnius, King of 

the Veientes, in the ſight of the two armies, had a- 

SE] dorned the temple of Jupiter Feretrius with new Royal 
3 ſpoils. That therefore they ſhould remember, that 
; they had triumphs, ſpoils, and victory, on their fide; 
and that on the enemy's, there was only the guilt of 
murdering ambaſſadors contrary to the law of nations, 
the maſſacre of the colony of Fidenæ at a time of 
perfect peace, the violation of the truce, and revolt 
ſeven times repeated, notwithſtanding the bad ſuccels 
with which they had been always attended. That with 
theſe thoughts they ſhould take arms and follow him. 
That he did not doubt, as ſoon as the two armies faced 
each other, that the enemy would not rejoice long for 
the ſlight advantage they had gained ; and that on the 
contrary the Roman People would eaſily comprehend, 
that they who had nominated him Dictator for the third 
time, had done the Commonwealth better ſervice, than 

* thoſe who had ſet a mark of infamy on his ſecond 
Dictatorſhip, becauſe he had ſet bounds to the tyran- 

ny of the Cenſors.“ | Oe 
pf | | : ; The 


x 


T.-QUINT. PENNUS,\&c. Mil: Trib. 6z 
The Dictator, after having ſacrificed and made AR. . 
vows to the Gods, took the field, and encamped "12. 
fifteen hundred paces beyond Fidenz, ſupporting. his 


d right with the mountains, and his left with the Tiber. 
1 | He ordered Quintius Pennus, his lieutenant, to ſeize 


the mountains, and make himfelf maſter of the emi- 
nence in the enemy's rear, where he might eaſily con- 
ceal himſelf... The next day the Hetrurians, embold- 
ened by the victory they had gained a little before, 
offering battle, the Dictator, as ſoon as he was inform- 
ed that Quintius was maſter of the eminence, gave alſo 
the ſignal, and made his infantry advance faſt againſt 
the enemy, after having directed the General of the 
= horſe not to begin the battle till he received his or- 
ders: that he would give him the ſignal at a proper 
time; and that he had only to think then of ſupport- 
ing the honour he had acquired by the Royal ſpoils. 
The armies charged each other, and fought with 3 
great ardour on both ſides. | A juſt deſire of revenge, 2 
joined with contempt and indignation, animated the 
| Romans ſtrongly againſt the Veientes and Fidenates, 
whom they called perfidious allies, "cowardly enemies, 
and infractors of truces, polluted with. the blood of 
ambaſſadors, and of thoſe who inhabited the ſame city 


f with them. They had already began to give way be- 
S, fore the firſt charge, when the gates of Fidenz were 
f on a ſudden thrown open, and a troop of people, 
8 armed with fire and flaming torches, came out, who 


fell upon the Romans like ſo many madmen. This 4 
new form of fight at firſt ſurprized and confounded 3 
the Romans, when the Dictator, after having ordered 
Coſſus to advance with the cavalry, and Rn to E 
deſcend from the mountains, flew to the left wing, * 
which thoſe unexpected fires had put into diſorder.. 
* How is this, ſoldiers, ſaid he; are you conquered 
** with ſmoke like an hive of bees, and do you quit 
* your poſts, and give way before enemies without 
“ arms? What then is become of the Roman valour ? 
If you are to fight with fire and not the ſword, go, 
take thoſe burning torches out of the hands of the 
enemy, 


, eo of 


way 


1 329. cc enemy, and turn them againſt Fidenæ, in order to 


theſe words the Romans teſumed courage, -and armed 
themſelveèes with the torches that had deen thrown at 


was no longer a battle, but a kind of coflflag 
cavalry, and charging with incredible impetuoſſ iy 


formed his troops, that it was vintius attacking the 


and rear, and that they could neither retire into theit 


Veientes fled in diſorder towards the Tiber, in order 
to paſs it, and return home: but very few of them 


waves; and even thoſe that could ſwim were ne 


upon the walls, and made a ſignal that the city was 


. rr. rENNUS Kc. Mit: Ab. 


cc deſtroy a city with its own flames, which you have 
% not been able to conciliate by your favoars.” On 


them, or which they had taken from the enemy. It 


At the ſame time Coſſus advanced full ſpeed Wich the 


into the midſt of the flames, which did not fri; 
the horſes as at firft they had the men, he beat do 
and trampled under foot-all before him. 
At this inſtant new cries were heard, e fin 
prized and terrified both armies. The Dictator in. 


enemy's rear by his order; and then with great cries 
he made them renew the fight with more ardour that 
before. The enemy were in extreme confuſion, when 
they ſaw themſelves attacked at the ſame time in front 


camp, nor to the mountains, from whence the neu 
enemy were come down upon them. Moſt of the 
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eſcaped. Some were killed upon the banks; other 
were puſhed into the river, and ſwallowed up by the 


through wearineſs, wounds, and fear. As to the Fi- 
denates; the few that remained of them made towards 
Fidenz through their own camp. The Romans pur- 
ſued them thither, eſpecially Quintius, whoſe troops 
were ſtil] freſh, from their not having come down from 
the mountains till towards the end of the battle. 
Having entered pell-mell with the enemy, they got 


taken. As ſoon as the Dictator perceived it, he march- 
ed thither with his troops, and advanced to the cita- 
del, whither the ſoldiers and citizens were flying in 
erowds. The ſlaughter was great, till the Fidenates 


lad down their arms, and ſurrendered at e 


{ 


* 
(4 


to aſking only to have their lives ſpared. The city and 4;R-339, 
ve amp were plundered by the troops. The Dictator 423. 
In eturned to Rome, and triumphed at the head of his - 
ed ictorious army laden with ſpoils. Mamercus laid 


Hown the Dictatorſhip ſixteen days after he received it, 


1 which made people doubt whether his moderation was 

n. Wo: till greater than his valour ; and left the city, 

de which he found in extreme conſternation, in the moſt 

ty rofound peace and tranquillity. i: 

0 A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATIN uvs. AR. 339. 
L. QuinTIuUs CINCINNATUS. - <> 


L. Fuxtus MEDULLINUS. 
IL. HorATIUs BARBATUS.. 


4 truce for twenty years was granted to the Veien- 
eres, and one only for three years to the Aqui, though 


* 


A; CLAUD. CRASSUS, &e: Mil. Tub. 63 


* 
*%% 


= they had demanded it for a longer term. 3 g 

it A. CLaupius CRAs8Us, &c. „ 1 4 
« ; The games which had been yowed during the war, 

e vere now celebrated with great ſolemnity, and a vaſt 

er concourſe of the neighbouring people, who were 
n highly ſatisfied with the kind and engaging manner | 
« in which the Romans practiſed hoſpitality in regard to 4 
e hem. AW 2 
4 | After the celebration of theſe games, the Tribunes, A 
= highly diſcontented and enraged, that the Plebeians I 
could not obtain a ſingle place among the Military # 
1 Tribunes, though that depended abſolutely upon the AY 
» People, made great complaints to them upon that {4 
1 head in their harangues. They reproached the mul- 2 
titude, * that their blind and ſtupid admiration for 2 


thoſe they really hated at bottom, made them continue 
voluntarily in eternal ſlavery; that they not only did 
not dare to aſpire at the Conſulſhip, but that even in 
the nomination of Military Tribunes, in which they 
had an equal right with the Senate, they forgot them- 
ſelves, and thoſe attached to them. They added, that 
they ought not to wonder if none concerned themſelves 
Vor. II, ae — any 
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A. R. 331. any longer in defence of the intereſts of the People, 

That perſons expoſed themſelves willingly: to la. 
bours and dangers of all kinds for thoſe from whom 

they might reaſonably expect advantage and honour, 


421 . 
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A. CLAUD. CRASSUS; &e. Mil. Trib. 


That men would be capable of undertaking all things 
if the greatneſs of rewards anſwered that of their en- 


deavours. But for a Tribune of the People to plunge! 
headlong into diſputes, in which he could eres 


nothing but dangers and no advantage; and from 
which the only fruits he could promiſe himſelf were 


implacable hatred and eternal perſecution on the ſide 


of the Senators, and on that of the People, for whom 


he contended, a total oblivion of all his intereſts ; thi 
was what could neither be expected nor required. 
- That great honours 


enerate great courages. That 
no Plebeian would deſpiſe himſelf, if he ceaſed to be 
deſpiſed by others. That at leaſt they ought to make 
trial of ſome of them, to experience what they are 
capable of, and to ſee if it were ſo prodigious a thing 
to find a man of valour and merit amongſt the people. 
That, after many conflicts, they had prevailed that 
Military Tribunes with Conſular authority might be 
elected out of the People. That Plebeians, generally 
eſteemed for the ſervices they had rendered the State 
both in peace and war, had offered themſelves as can- 
didates 1 that dignity. That in the firſt years, they 


had been ſhamefully rejected, and made to ſerve only 


for the laughter of the Patrictans ; that they had fince 
ceaſed to produce themſelves on the like oecaſion, tv 
avoid being made a ſight, and experiencing ſo ſen- 
ſible an affront. That they ſaw no reaſon why they 
did not entirely aboliſh a Law, that gave a Right, df 
which they were never to make uſe. That, whateve! 


injuſtice there might be in ſuch a proceeding, it would 


be leſs ſhameful for them not to be admitted into al! 
office from which they were excluded by law, than t0 
exclude themſelves as unworthy of it.” 


* Fo impendi laborem ac pericutum unde emolumentum atque] 
„ ogy homines, i magna conaty 


TI 


honos ſperetur. Nihil non 


magna præmia proponantur, Liv, | 


| A. CLAUD. 'CRASSUS, &c. Mil. Trib. & 
This kind of harangues were heard with pleaſure, Ak. 98 
and received with applauſes. They induced ſome t. 
Plebeians to offer themſelves as candidates for the 
office of Military Tribune, promiſing the People, that 
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1 during their adminiſtration they would paſs laws in Wo 
"WJ favour of their intereſts; as, for diſtributing the lands 

5 belonging to the public, Ko new colonies for N 

ge relief of the citizens, and impoſing a fixed tax up- . 

1 on the proprietors of lands for the payment of the 


armies. The Military Tribunes actually in office, 
were not ignorant of all that paſſed amongſt the Peo- 
ple. They took the advantage of a ſeaſon when few 
of the magiſtrates were at Rome; and having clan- 

deſtinely given the Senators advice to repair thither at 
Ja certain day, the Senate, in the abſence of the Tri- 
bunes of the People, decreed, that, as there was ad- 
vice, that the Volſci had taken the field to ravage the 


mi country of the Hernici, the Military Tribunes ſhould 
ie et out immediately to inform themſelves upon the 


ſpot concerning the fact, and that in the mean time the 
aſſembly for the election of Conſuls ſhould be held. 
hey left the collegue to govern Rome upon whoſe 
enaciouſneſs they could moſt rely : this was Appius 


a laudius, the ſon of the Decemvir, a young magiſ- 
bey rate of great fire and audacity, and who had imbibed 
b from his cradle an hatred for the People and their 
"1 WM cibunes. He immediately ſummoned the aſſembly, 


ind Conſuls were choſen. The Tribunes of the Pea- 
le were ſurprized and confounded at their return, 
nd were incapable of acting any thing either with re- 


10 pect to thoſe who had paſſed the decree and were ab- 
een, or Appius, the affair being entirely over and 
4 (pleted. 335 | 


I do not know whether it was conſiſtent for ſo grave 
nd venerable a body as the Senate, to employ ſuch 
tle arts, as it did upon this occaſion for the election 
f Confuls. I find ſomething much more noble in the 
onduct of the People, and cannot ſufficiently admire. 
Animated by their Tribunes, they had made the 

moſt efforts, and proceeded to the laſt extremities, 
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I A. CLAUD. CRASSUS, &c. Mil. Trib. 

A;R- 337. for being admitted to ſhare in the Conſulſnip. All of 
in a flame, and there is no danger that js not to h 
feared, ſo enraged do the populace appear, and 
ready to commit the greateſt violences. The Sena 

give way, and grant the Plebeians what they deman( 
changing only the name. The People immediate) 
chuſe three Military Tribunes with Conſular authori i 
and not one of them Plebeians. What then is becom 
of this fury of the People, ready to ſubvert all things! 
Like thoſe violent and momentary ſtorms that lea 
no traces behind them, it changes immediately into 
wiſdom and moderation, which have no example. 1M 
would perhaps ſeem leſs wonderful, that the Peopli 
charmed with the condeſcenſion of the Senate, in tl 
firſt moments and tranſport of their joy, ſhould piqu 
themſelves upon not giving place to that auguſt Body 


421. 


. I 


and upon nobly renouncing their own intereſts. Bu 
notwithſtanding the warm and continual ſollicitatin 
of the Tribunes, to perſiſt in the ſame ſentiments dur F 
ing ſo many years, for twenty are already paſt ſna . 


the inſtitution of Military Tribunes, and as many mot 
will paſs without any Plebeians being admitted in 
that office; this is what ſeems to me above all prait 

There is reaſon to believe that the people thought ai 1 


acted in this manner out of eſteem for the wiſdom aul 
conduct of the Senators, in whoſe hands they deemed 5, 
the authority of the government better lodged than ui 
thoſe of the Plebeians. An expreſſion in the harangis 
of the Tribunes which I have repeated above, ſeems of 
inſinuate this. They reproach the People, that the 
blind and ſtupid admiration of the Senators makes thei 
condemn themſelves to eternal ſlavery, quod adnim or 
tione eorum quos odiſſent ſtupens, in æterno ſeipſa ſerwil 1 
teneret. This then, according to the Tribunes, by 
the People's reaſon for not being willing - hitherto T. 
admit Plebeians into the firſt dignities of the ſt pa 
Could any thing do them greater honour ? ga 
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cauſe the city to which it relates will have a great part : 


my hereafter in the Roman hiſtory. The Samnites had 
OY Wong made war with, the Hetrurians, moſt probably 
upon account of a city called at that time Vulturnum, 
= in the dependance of the latter. The Hetrurians, 
no veary of the length and expences of the war, conſent- 


ed at length that the Samnites ſhould ſend a colony 
into Vulturnum, and that it ſhould be put into poſ- 


1 ſeſſion of part of the city and country adjacent. Some 
time after, the Saminites, taking advantage of a public 
oh Sol:mnity, which was paſſed in feaſting and merri- 


ent, murdered in the night all the firſt inhabitants, 
hom they found buried in wine and fleep, and be- 
ame, by that horrid maſſacre, ſole maſters and poſ- 
ſeſſors of the city. They changed its name, and called 
it Capua, from Capys their chief, or for ſome other 
reaſon. 1 OE | | 
The report of the extraordinary preparations for 
war made by the Volſci, were found to be only too 
true. Sempronius marched againſt them. He was a 
general of great valour, popular, and familiar with 
the ſoldiers, by whom he was adored ; but he was more 


1 a ſoldier himſelf than a 17 captain, and made war, 
meu if valour alone ſufficed for diſcharging all the duties 


of a commander in chief. As he led a victorious army 
againſt a conquered enemy, he took none of thoſe pre- 
cautions, which may be conſidered as certain pledges 
of good ſucceſs. . He formed no body of reſerve, diſ- 
poſed his horſe very ill, and acted in every thing with 
the utmoſt negligence, aſſuring himſelf of victory. 
The Volſci undeceived him. When they came to a 
battle, the Romans made no great reſiſtance, and ſoon 
gave way. It was in vain for the Conſul to employ 
exhortations or reproaches. When fear has once ſeized 
the ſoldier, he ſees and hears the example and orders 
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E. AR. 332-of his general no longer. The Romans hearkened, 
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called Tempanius, prevented a total defeat. That 


<< enſign, and ſhew both the Romans and Volſci, that 


with his lance. raiſed. They charged where the Ro- 
mans were moſt preſſed. Where-eyer they appeared, 


efforts to find and rejoin it. The Volſci, on one ſide, 


_ uſual fault with victorious troops. 
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to nothing, and the whole army was upon the point 
of being routed, when a ſimple * Decurio of the horſe, 


brave man, ſeeing all giye way, and that the cavalry, 
which the Conſul had left in a place where the ways 
were ſo broken that it could not act, cried out with 
a loud voice to the horſe to. diſmount, if they would 
ſave the Commonwealth. The horfe obeyed to a man, 
as if the Conſul himſelf had given that order. If 
« we da not ſtop the enemy, ſaid he, the Roman 
« power is no more. Follow.my lance inſtead of an 


& on foot as well as on horſeback nothing is able to 
<« reſiſt you.” All raiſed a great cry to expreſs their 
approbation; and he advanced at the head of them 


3 . n . 8 £ 
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they re-inſtated the battle, and if their number had 
admitted them to ſhew themſelves every where, they 
would undoubtedly have obliged the enemy to fly, 
As their impetuoſity could not be ſuſtained, the ge- 
neral of the Volſci ordered his troops to open them + iſ}. 
way where they attacked, till that new battalion being v 
too far advanced, ſhould be ſeparated from the reſt of th. 
the army. This happened accorcingly; and is a ve u 
hoſe brave ſo- Narr 
diers could not return the ſame way they had entered, 
the enemy having cloſed and ſtrengthened their line 
extremely in that part of it, to prevent them from 
etting back. The Conſul and Roman legions having 
fol ſight of the battalion in which their whole force 
conſiſted, and apprehending, that thoſe generous troops 
would be overpowered by the enemy, made the utmoſt 


ſtrongly repulſed the Conſul and legions, and on the 
other charged Tempanius and his ſoldiers with vigour. ' 


'® The horſe of each legion was divided into Decuriz, conſiſting of 
ten men. - The officer who commanded one, was called Decurio. 


The 
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Arve latter, after having made many attempts, but , R. 
int always ineffectually, to break through the enemy, and % 
e erurn to the groſs of their own army, ſeized an em: 
hat ence, where they drew up in an orb, and defended 2 
ul emſelves with a courage, that coſt the Volſci abun- 
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ays dance of blood. Only the night put an end to the 
ith battle. The Conſul, on his fide, continued to ſuſtain 
Ui and repel the enemy, as long as any light remained; = 
an, hen both ſides drew off, without knowing which gag 
I gained the victory. The terror was ſo great in both 7 
an armies, that each believing themſelves Sad left, 
s their wounded men with a great part bf their baggage 
[ 


n their camp, and retired to the neighbouring moun- 


CCC 


3 tains. The Volſci, however, ſurrounded the eminence = 
er tin midnight, when being informed that their camp = 
e as abandoned, and believing their army defeated, | | 
'. hey went off as they could. 5 g 

ed, | Tempanius, who did not doubt but, he ſhould be : 
ad attacked as ſoon as it was light, was very much ſur- 2 
Ky prized at day-break to ſee neither friends nor enemies. . J 
ly, e could not conceive what was become of the two 


Ne. great armies, which occupied the plain a few hours 
4 before, and went himſelf firſt to view the camp of the _ , 
'S Volſti, and afterwards that of the Romans. He found | 


the ſame ſolitude, and ſaw only ſome wounded men 1 
who had not been able to follow the groſs of their 
army, in both. From thence he went immediately to 
the field of battle, where nothing preſented themſelves 
to his view but dead and dying men, and the dread- 
ful ſcene uſual the next day after a battle. He then 
carried off with him as many of the wounded as he 


ce could, and not knowing what route the Conſul had 
taken, marched by the ſhorteſt way for Rome. 

oft The news of this unfortunate battle, and of the 

le, camp's being abandoned, had already ſpread there, 
be and occaſioned a general conſternation in every family. 

ur. 


The loſs of the cavalry was particularly deplored, who 

were believed to have been entirely cut to pieces. 

The Conſul Fabius, to prevent ſurprize, had poſted «© 
F 4 troops 
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A.R- 332- troops at the gates. A body of armed men perceive: 
420, | At à great diſtance, gave the city new terror, and 
was feared that they were the enemy. That fear ſo 
changed into inconceivable gladneſs, when it was d 
covered that theſe troops were the horſe, who ven 
believed dead. Nothing was heard throughout H 
city but acclamations of joy. Their mothers an({F< 
wives, quite out of their ſenſes, and forgetting H 
decency of their ſex, ran to meet them, and with fac 
bathed in tears, tenderly embraced their children and © 
huſbands, whom they ſaw again contrary to all e 
pectation. | „ 8 

The Tribunes of the People expreſſed their vm 

lence againſt the Patricians at a very wrong time mi <* 


this occaſion. They had cited M. Poſtumius and 1 
Quintius before the People, on account of the bat 
of Veii, loſt by their fault four or five years befor. 


The preſent ſeemed a favourable occaſion for reviyii v 

that affair. Having ſummoned the aſſembly, th c: 
repreſented with abundance of warmth and vivacit, i 

that the fault of the two generals at Veii having Wb. 
mained unpuniſhed, had made way for what had hay Wy = 


pened againſt the Volſci, where the Conſul had be Ot 
1 trayed his army, abandoned the braveſt of the cava P* 
3 to be cut to pieces, and ſhamefully deſerted his camp ne 
N One of the Tribunes, called C. * Villius, cauſed te w. 
Knight Tempanius to be cited, and interrogated hin 1 
Juridically before the whole aſſembly in theſe tem de 
« Tempanius, I aſk you, whether you believe that ur 
«* the Conſul Sempronius gave battle at a proper tin 
* whether he poſted a body of reſerve for the ſecurtſ he 


<« of the army, and whether he diſcharged any of ti for 
duties of a good Conſul? Iaſk you again, wha {ay 
e you ſaw the legions routed, whether you did no ho 
« of your own accord, make the horſe diſmount, da 
ce reinſtate the battle? Whether, when you and you "” 


7 * He is called C. Julius in the text, The Julii were Patricians, and 
| conſequently could not be Tribunes of the People. Sigonius conſec, 
| _ with much probability on his fide, that C. Villius ſhould be real 

ere. 5 , : ; 
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e the Conſul aided you in perſon, or ſent you any 
© aid ? Whether you were joined by any reinforce- 
« ment the next day? Whether you and your troops 
« did not penetrate to our camp in effect of your own 
« courage? Whether you found the Conſul or the 
« army there ? or whether you did not find it ,aban- 
« doned by all, except the ſick and wounded, that 
« had been left in it? As you are a man of truth, 
« and one by whoſe valour alone our army was pre- 
ce ſerved, you are to anſwer to all theſe heads faith- 
(fully, and without diſguiſing any thing; and alſo 
(co tell me, where Sempronius and the legions' are? 
(Whether you abandoned the Conſul, or the Conſul 
« you? And laſtly, whether we gained the victory, or 
<« were defeated ?” 1 Es 
The affair was delicate and perplexing to a ſoldier, 
who was unwilling either to depart from truth, or ac- 


"0 

he cuſe his general“. The anſwer of Tempanius was 
it ſimple and foldierly, that is to ſay, without ornament, 
re. but full of good ſenſe and dignity; and he equally 
20- 2voided ſetting himſelf off, and accuſing or leſſenin 
be others. It was, That it did not become a ſoldier to 
lr paſs his judgment upon the military abilities of his ge- 
m0. 2eral : that the People ſhould have made that enquiry, 


when they elected him Conſul. That therefore he 
ſhould not be aſked what he thought of the plan and 
deſigns of Sempronius as to the operations of the war, 
upon which he conceived the moſt expert in the art mi- 
litary might find it difficult to anſwer. That as to him, 
he could only ſpeak what he ſaw, which was, That be- 
fore he was K. from the groſs of the army, he 
ſaw the Conſul fighting at the head of the troops, ex- 
horting them, and repairing in perſon wherever the 


of, 
mu danger was greateſt : that afterwards himſelf and his 
urs followers loſt ſight of him. That however, by the 


noiſe and cries which he heard, he judged that the 


| * Adverſus hæc Tempanii oratio incompta fuiſſe dicitur, cæterùm 
. gravis: non ſuis vana laudibus, non crimine alieno læta. 
Iv. 5 . 


858 | os battle 


« followers were ſeparated from the reſt of the army, AR: 
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An e battle had been continued till nicht and thit th 


420. 


did, a ſoldier ſo much fatigued as Tempanius mul 


rity of himſelf and his army. That he believed the 
thoſe of the Romans: and that the night had equal) 


fatigues, and to get his wounds dreſt. And indeed, 


who admired the wiſdom and moderation of his an- 
ſwer ſtill more than the valour and good condud, 


reliquo vitz ſpatio tam triſtem nuncium terre ad Cincinnatum pate- 
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numbers of the enemy had prevented the Conſul from 
penetrating to the eminence he had ſeized.” That he 
did not know where the army was; but conjectured 
that as himſelf and his followers had taken the advan; 

of an eminence for their defence, the Conſul had 
ſought a proper place to encamp, for the better ſecu- 


troops of the Volſci were in no better condition than 


— LY . — 5 — 2 


prevented the two armies from knowing how to act, or 
what was become of each other.” For the reſt; he 
deſired they would favour him fo far as not to detain 
him any longer, being in great need of reſt after hi 


the Tribune was very unreaſonable, to ſtop, as he 


have been, for the ſake of interrogations. ſo little ne. 
ceſſary and ſo abſurd. He returned home with the 
higheſt praiſes and applauſes of the whole People, 


with which he had ſo lately fought the enemies of hi 
country. . 1 
But the Tribunes continued their proceedings again 
the two commanders they had cited before the People, ne 
As the multitude were highly afflicted with what r 
had happened againſt the Volſci, and very much di- m 
ſatisfied with their generals, Poſtumius was condemn-W 
ed in a fine: but as for Quintius, his great action 
ſince the unfortunate battle of Veii, and the regard 
of the People for his father Cincinnatus and his (1) 


(i) Quintius Capitolinus mentioned here ſurvived Cincinnatus, who 
was. Dictator after fourſcore : from whence, and what he ſays above in 
Cæſo Quintius's trial, Capitolinus ſhould rather have been the uncle 


than grandfather both of this Conſul and Cæſo. Livy fays, he im- r 
= the People, that having ſo ſhort a time to live, they would not S 
uffer him to carry the ſad news of their ſeverity to Cincinnatus : © ex: WI 


actæ jam ætatis Capitolinus Quintius, ſuppliciter orans, ne ſe brei 


rene.” Liv. I. 4. c. 41. 


ns 


7 L. MAN. CAPITOL. &c. Mil. Trib. „ 75 | 
-randfather Q. Capitolinus, ſpared him that affront, An - 


ind he was gan 
The People amongſt the reſt of the Tribunes no- 
minated Sex. Tempanius, A. Sellius, L. Antiſtius, 


- and Sex. Pompilius, though abſent. * The three laſt 


420. Fr 


» ere the principal perſons of the Kni ts, who had PR 
cu. ollowed Tempanius in the generous ac ion we have 4 +4 
the uſt related. This ſhews that the People are ſenſible - 1M 
Man o merit, and are not ſlow in rewarding it. . The va- 


: lour alone of thoſe four noble ſoldiers had made in- 


all | 8 ; 

, Qt creſt for them in their abſence. ; 

he The Conſulſhip having given great diſguſt this year, 
Ain ilitary Tribunes were elected for the next. | 
hi L. ManLivs CAPTToLINUSs, &c. 

ed, 


The beginning of the year, L. Hortenſius, Tribune A. R. 333. | 
pf the People, cited Sempronius the Conſul of the Ant: -. 
laſt year, to take his trial. His four collegues men 
zoned above deſired him not to proceed with rigour ." 


the gainſt their general, who could be reproached with 4 
pl WWothing but his ill fortune. As the Tribune ſeemed 1 
an averſe to complying with their requeſt, they declared, 

7, Wt hat if he perſiſted in his reſolution, they would change A 


habits with the accuſed, preſent themſelves to the 
People as ſuppliants, and implore their pity for a ge- 
Wncral, who had always treated them with great good- 
Wne!s, and whom they looked upon as their father. 
Hortenſius could hold out no longer againſt ſuch 
moving and noble ſentiments. © The Roman People, 
fſaid he, ſhall not ſee their Tribunes in the garb of 
ſuppliants and criminals. I deſiſt from proceeding 
againſt Sempronius, as he has known how, during 
« his command, to make his ſoldiers love him ſo well.” 
And indeed, that 1s an exceedingly great merit, and 
a glory to which generals cannot too much aſpire “. 
The People and Senate equally admired both the warm 
gratitude of the four Tribunes, and the facility with 
which Hortenſius complied with ſuch juſt entreaties. 


Nee pietas quatuor Tribunorum, quam Hortenſii tam placabile ad 
juſtas preces ingenium, pariter Plebi Patribuſque gratior fuit. Liv. 
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Two new Quæſtors for the army are inſtituted, which of 
- fecers are ſtill choſen out of the Patricians.  Funitunll 
of the Quæſtors. Sempronius is fined. A Veſtal virgi 
accuſed and acquitted. Conſpiracy of the flaves flifullf 
in its birth. Miſunderſtanding of the generals follou 
awith their defeat, which is retrieved by | the Diftaty 
Poſtumius, one of the Military Tribunes, is ſtoned i 
his army. Puniſoment of that murder. Various didi 
ions and wars. The Plebeians attain the Duxſtorſu 
War againſt the Volſci. New troubles in the commu 
wealth, Pay of the Roman infantry firſt inſtitulil 

Siege of Veii begun. | Webs | 
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T. QuinTius CAPITOLINUS. 


NOOrching conſiderable paſſed without doors during 4 


A. R. 334. 
98 C. this Conſulſhip; but there was abundance « MW. 
18. % 


agitation within, and it is eaſy to judge that the Tr 
1 bunes were at the bottom of it. | 3 

Till then there had been only two Quæſtors, whok 

functions were confined to the city, and who had al 

ways been elected out of the body of the Patricians 

The Conſuls propoſed the creation of two more, t0 
follow the Conſuls and generals to the field, and whole n 
province ſhould extend ſolely to war. The Tribune WY 
did not reject this propoſal, but they demanded, tut! 
part of the Quæſtors ſhould be elected out of ti © 
A Plebeians. The Senate, after great diſputes, conſen c. 
; ed, that the ſame ſhould take place in reſpect to ti ¶ o 
Quæſtors as to the Military Tribunes, and that th © 
People ſhould be at liberty to chuſe them indifferent t 
out of the Patricians or Plebeians. But this condeF tl 
cenſion, though it coſt the Senate much reluctance, h 
did not ſatisfy the Tribunes. Inſtructed by what hay- WW p 
pened in the election of Military Tribunes, they i. t] 
ſifted upon its being decreed, that the Quæſtors on EY 
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e abſolutely choſen half Patricians and half Plebeians. A. R. 334. 
he Senate, the more eaſily to terminate this affair, * C. 
fired exceedingly to proceed to the election of Con- 
: for the time was arrived. It was neceſſary for 
em to paſs a decree for that purpoſe, which the 
ribunes oppoſed. N 


| The Conſuls having quitted their office, an Inter- 
egnum enſued, which continued a conſiderable time, 
rough the new difficulties which were ſtarted everx 
ay, and urged very warmly on both ſides. At length, 
n the remonſtrances of L. Papirins Mugillanus, who. 
jad been appointed Inter-rex after ſeveral others, an 
.ccommodation was concluded, in which each ſide 
eemed to abate ſomething of their pretenſions. Its 
purport was, that the Senate ſhould ſuffer Military 
I ribunes to be nominated in the room of Conſuls; 
nd that the Tribunes of the People ſhould not op- 2 
oſe the election of Quæſtors indifferently out of tige 
wo order. | 8 4 
They began by chuſing Military Tribunes. They 

ere all Patricians. 

L. QuixrIius CinciNNaTvus, III. | A. K. 33% 

S. Fuxius MEDuLLINus, II. | — An 
M. MANL Ius. . I 


A. SEMPRONIUS ATRATINUS. 


The election of Quæſtors came on next. Sempro- 
nius preſided in the afſembly held for that purpoſe. . 
Amongſt ſeveral Plebeians, who were candidates for 
that office, were the ſon of Antiſtius, and a brother 
of Pompilius, both Tribunes of the People. Their 
credit was great ; ſtrong intereſt was made; -and they . 
omitted nothing that might acquire them the honour 
of being the firſt to introduce the Quzſtorſhip into 
the Plebeian order, the one in favour of his ſon, and 
the other of his brother. Their endeavours were, 
however, abortive, and the People could not help 
preferring the nobility, whoſe fathers and grandfathers 
they had ſeen diſcharge the functions of the Conſulſhip 
with dignity and ſplendor. | 1 ; 
| | he 
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AR. 335: The Tribunes in effect were in the higheſt fury 


417» 


been ſome fraud in reporting the ſuffrages, and that 


his favour, they could not prevent him from being 


unn, 


Q CINCINNATUS, &c. iI. Tnb. 


eſpecially thoſe whom that diſgraceful diſappointmen 
perſonally affected. They ſaid, That they could 
not conceive how the People could be fo inſenſible to 
the ſervices they had done them, the ill treatment they 
had received from the Senators, the earneſt requeſt 
two of their Tribunes in behalf of a ſon and a brother, 
and the pleaſure of poſſeſſing a new dignity that offer. 
ed itſelf to them, as to be able to perſevere tenaciouſſ 
in refuſing to reward any Plebeian, not only with the 
office of Military Tribune, but now with the Quazſtor: 
ſhip.” They cried out that there muſt infallibly hav 


Sempronius, who had taken them, ought to be called 
to an account. But as he was a perſon of diſtinguiſh. 
ed probity, whom his innocence and the dignity of hi 
office placed out of their reach, they turned theit 
whole indignation againſt his kinſman C. Semproniuz, 
They revived the affair of the laſt battle, and cited 
him to take his trial before the People. Notwith- 
ſtanding all the endeavours uſed by the Senators in 
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condemned in a fine.- | 


Summary deſcription of the funfions of the Quæſtorſbip. 
uzſtor is properly what we call treaſurer, It is 
derived * from a Latin word that ſignifies To enquire, | 
becauſe to enquire into the public revenues, and ſome- 
times into criminal affairs, was confided to the care of 
the Quæſtors. | | | _ 
Only two were created at firſt, whoſe functions did I 
not extend beyond the city. Authors do not agree 
concerning the time of their inſtitation, The moſt 
common opinion places it in the reign of  Tullus 
Hoſtilius, or in the Confulſhip of Valerius Publicola, 
the firſt year after the expulſion of the Tarquins. 
There were two Quzſtors annually choſen, and of the 
Patrician order. | 


* Queeſtores à quzrendo didi ſunt, qui conquirerent publicas pe- el 
cunias, & maleficia, VARR, I. 4. de ling. Lat, | 1 
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Q. CINCINNATUS, &. Mil. Trib. » 4 
It was the Quæſtors, who proſecuted Sp. Caſſius A. R. 335+ 4 


un, n p. Ce 8 
a, before the People, (Livy mentions Quæſtors for the , 
we: 0 time in that paſſage) and who alſo accuſed M. Lia 
| | | C. 41. 


olſcius. . r 
The two Quæſtors of the city, who till then had any 


hey =", | 1c. | 
deen choſen by the Kings, according to thoſe who Liv. l. 4. 

0 ribe the initution f them ry, Tullus Hoſt. © #5 - * 

18. ius, and afterwards by the Conſuls; two others were 

my added to ſerve abroad and in the armies the 334th year 

= df Rome. The People prevailed to have it ordained, 

OY that for the future the Quæſtors might be choſen in- 


Jifferently out of the Plebeians and Patricians. 
The Quæſtors of the city had the keeping of the 
public treaſury, called Zrarium, which was in the 
emple of Saturn. They depoſited there the ſums 
paid into their hands by the tax-farmers of the Ro- 
an People, thoſe which were raiſed by the ſale of 
poils taken from the enemy, and all the public reve- 
ues in general. They kept an exact regiſter of re- 
xeipts and diſburſements, and delivered no ſum with- 
dut the order of the Conſuls or the Senate. When the 
army was upon the point of taking the field, they took 
he enſigns out of the public treaſury, where they were 
ept, and cauſed them to be carried to the Conſul. 
he commonwealth alſo charged them with the care 
of lodging Embaſſadors, of ſupplying them with all 
eceſſaries, and piving them the preſents ordered by 
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I, the Senate at their departure. | 
15 The Quæſtors for the ſervice abroad were created, 
> of 


$$; we have ſaid before, for the“ occaſions of war. 
9] hey had the keeping of the military cheſt, and ac- 
ompanied the Conſuls and generals in the army, in * 
order to take an account, and to ſell the ſpoils of the 
enemy, and eſpecially to provide what was neceſſary 


lus Wor the ſubſiſtence of the army. | 
la, There were only two of theſe at firſt : but their 
* umber was augmented in proportion to the conqueſts 


df the Roman People. One was ſent into each pro- 


Vt præter duos urbanos Quæſtores, duo Conſulibus ad miniſteria 
delli pratd eſſent. Liv. I. 4. C. 43. | | 


MH 
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Q. CINCINNATUS, &c.- Mil. Trib. 
A. R. 335. vince with the Prætor, except Sicily, which had tya 
1 becauſe it was divided into two parts: the one reſide 
at Lilybæum, and the other at Syracuſe. Beſides the 
military cheſt, of which they had the keeping, thoe 
who farmed the revenues of the Roman People, paid 
| the ſums collected from the provinces into their hand 
= FW which they returned to Rome, in order to their being 
5 dieſpoſited in the public treaſury. Sometimes, in thei 
1 | abſence of the Prætor, the care of adminiſtring ju. 
| tice, and even commanding the army, was confided toi 
them. | | Ws : | 5 
The Quæſtors drew lots for their different province, il 
whether in the city, in Italy, or elſewhere. = 
The Quæſtorſnip was not one of the great off 
of the State, but * the firſt ſtep to them. It was nai 
uſually conferred till after ten years ſervice, that i 
to ſay, at about the age of twenty-ſeven. Ml 

I cannot conclude this little digreſſion upon the 
Quaæſtorſhip better, in my opinion, than with a fu 
paſſage of Cicero, wherein he repeats the diſpoſition, 
with which he entered into that office. After Þ hay- 
ing called the Gods to witneſs the ſincerity of what 
he is going to ſay: In all the employments, fays 
he, with which the Roman People have hitherto ho- 
noured me, I have thought myſelf obliged by t - 
moſt ſacred ties of religion to diſcharge the duties of AS... 
them worthily. When I was firſt made Quæſtor, 
. conſidered that dignity, not as a gift beſtowed on me, 
but as a depoſite confided to my vigilance and fidelity 
When I was afterwards ſent in the ſame office ino 
Sicily, I imagined that all eyes were fixed upon me; 
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* Quzſtura primus gradus honoris. 2 VERR. n. 11. | 

+ O dii immortales——ita mihi meam voluntatem ſpemque reliqu ny * 
vitæ veſtra populique Romani exiſtimatio comprobet, ut ego, que 
adhuc mihi magiſtratus populus Romanus mandavit, fic eos accepiꝭ Wl 
me omnium officiorum obſtringi religione arbitrarer. Ita quæſtor lun . 
factus, ut mihi honorem illum non tam datum quam creditum 4 men 
commiſſum putarem. Sic obtinui quæſturam in provincia ut omniuum 
J oculos in me unum conjectos arbitrarer: ut me quæſturamque mean 
aſi in aliquo orbis terræ theatro verſari exiſtimarem; ut - omni 


emper, guy jucunda videntur eſſe, non modo his extraordina? 48 
cupuditatibus, ſed etiam ipſi naturæ ac neceſſitati denegarem. VME co, 
7. n. $5. . : ; | | 


| alone, 


A. MENEN. LANAT. &c. Mil. Trib. „ 

bone, and: that myſelf and: office were in a manner A. R. $3 
dS hibited upon ſome great theatre to the ſight of all 47, 2 
BS tons. With this thought 1, denied-myſelf not only © * ©... 
wi Fﬀ pleaſures, that induce ſtrong paſſions, but even 
at. {© which are moſt allowable and even neceſſary.“ 
t were to be wiſhed. that all magiſtrates entered upon 
0 ce with the ſame diſpoſitions. 
te The fame year that the number of Quæſtors was 
u ugmented, Poſtumia, one of the Veſtals, was ac-. 
log bed of having violated her vow of chaſtity v. A 
0 great care in adorning her perſon, and a'behayis -» 
eur too free for a ſacred virgin, had occaſioned her be- 
e ſuſpected of that crime, not without ſome foun- 
cc arion. She defended. her cauſe, and juſtified herſelf, 

no: BN © 6rſt a farther examination was decreed: and then, 
ter he had been declared innocent, the Great Pon- 

cf admoniſhed her to behave with more prudence. 

te a less gaiety for the future; and to have more regard _- 
inc modeſty than taſte and elegance, in her dreſs, 4 
10n, The people of Capua about this time made them- | 
es maſters of the city of Cumæ, which had been = 
is oſſeſſed till then by the Greeks. . ® 
W 1 
15 AGR. Menent us LanaTus, &c. AK. on 

de The ſlaves formed a conſpiracy to ſet the city on 416. 
schee in ſeveral parts, in order to ſeize the Capitol, 
„nt the People were employed in extinguiſhing it; 

0 upiter, ſays Livy, fruſtrated the effect of fo crimi- 
w ak a deſign: for the Romans referred every thing to 

mode Divinity. Two of the ſlaves. diſcovered- the con- 
no piracy. They were rewarded with their liberty, and Y 


liqu? * Poſtumia, virgo Veſtalis, de inceſtu cauſam dixit, crimine in- 
quo oxia *; ob ſuſpicionem propter cultum amœniorem, ingeniumque 
pi, ut berius quam virginem decet, parum abhorrens famam. + Amplia+ 
r ſun m, deinde abſolutam pro collegii ſententia, Pontifex maximus ab- 
m x inere jocis, colique ſanctẽ potius quam ſeitè juſſit. Liv. 
. * © Ob ſuſpicionem,” &c. This Latinity is ſuſpected by Gronovius. He reads! 
mi ab ſuſpicione——parum abhorrens. Eam &c." 2 
7 | | © Ampliata.* By Ampliation: a term uſed when it was decreed by the judges, . 


at the proceſs ſhould: be begun again, that is to ſay, that the cauſe ſhouſd be tried 
ſecond or third time . 5 [71 
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moſt criminal were puniſhed. 


a a conſiderable ſum of money for thoſe times; and-the 


17 
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M. PapIRTIus 'MouciLLANnus. 
C. Servitivs. . 3 T's: 
The war with the ZEqui was in a manner become 
annual. The people of Lavicum had joined them, 
The Senate. decreed that two of the Conſular Tri. 
bunes ſhould march againſt the enemy, and that the 
third ſhould remain in the city to govern it. Theke 
functions were to be decided by lot. None of then 
were willing to have the latter province, as leaſt ho- 
nourable ; and each believed himſelf the moſt capable 
of commanding the troops. As none of them would 
give place to the others, Q. Seryilius, father of on 


* on I 


of them, roſe up, and faid : Since you have no 


ce reſpect either for the Senate or the Commonwealth, 
e paternal authority ſhall put an end to the diſpute 
« My ſon, without drawing lots, ſhall take upon him 
<« the care of the city. I wiſh that thoſe, who are ſo 
fond of the command of the army, may act with 
all the prudence and union neceſſary to its ſuccels,” 
This diſcourſe ſhews how far the power of fathers 
extended over their children, even when ſupreme ma- 
giſtrates, and how much it was reſpected at Rome. | 
was not thought proper to levy the army out of al 
the Tribes: ten of them only were drawn by lot, of 
which the youth were liſted. After which the two 
Tribunes ſet out. 8 | 
The miſunderſtanding, which had already began to 
appear between them in the city, broke out much 
more in the camp, and always flowed from the ſame 
principles, the high eſteem that each of them had for 
his own capacity, and the deſire of commanding alone 
They never agreed in opinion, and each inſiſted in- 
flexibly upon his own. Each was for having no coun- 
ſels followed, and no orders executed, but his own 


ſuprem 


The on point they did not differ in, was to have 
contempt for each other. Their diſſenſion 
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I. SERG. FIDENAS, &c. Mil. Trib. 
the 


on them to divide their authority, and command each 

his day alternately. N „„ a 
| ; When this news came to Rome, Servilius, whoſe 
"me experience was very great in effect of his years and 
el, gemployments, implored the Gods, that they would 
Tf. ot ſuffer the diſcord of the Tribunes to prove fatal 
the to the Commonwealth; and foreſeeing, that ſome great 
tele Wcalamity was at hand, he preſſed his ſon to make the 
em We vics, in order to be ready to take the field on the 
ho- WW: {t notice. e | 5 
able He was not miſtaken. Sergius, on one of the 
ull Ways that he commanded, ſeeing the enemy kept cloſe 


ithin their intrenchments, believed it was through 
ear, and adyanced to their camp, in hopes of making 
imſelf maſter of -it. He was no ſooner arrived at it, 
han the enemy marched out of it ſuddenly, attacked 
he Romans with all their forces, and purſued them 


p CCC 


a The Romans found it very difficult to defend their 
ls amp for that day only: but. the next, when they ſaw 
hen he /Equi inveſting them on ſeveral ſides, they ſhame- 
ma: WW ully abandoned it. The Generals, with their Lieu- 
. 1 enants, and their beſt troops, who did not quit their 
al WWnſiens, retired to Tuſculum. The reſt diſperſed 
, 0 Wiemſelves about the country, and by different ways 
tuo rived at Rome, where they repreſented the defeat 


nuch greater than it really was. ns 

The alarm was the leſs at Rome, as it was in ſome 
eaſure expected, and becauſe the military Tribune 
crvilius had prepared new forces. Couriers, who had 
cen diſpatched to inform themſelves of the condition 
f the army, brought advice, that the Generals and 
oops were at Tuſculum, and that the enemy ſtill 


eople's courage moſt, was the nomination of Servilius 
ricus Dictator by order of the Senate. He ap- 
vinted his ſon, one of the military Tribunes, his 

2 - © General 


nto the valley down the aſcent with great ſlaughter. 


ontinued in their old camp. But what revived the 


3. 


/ 


ER. 
ran fo high, that the Lieutenant Generals were ob- A. B. 337. ., 
liged to remonſtrate to them, that aff oof nod 
ſubſiſt upon the preſent foot; and they prevailed up- 


. 


E $84 A. SEMP. ATRATINUS, &c. Milh Trib. 
u W. General of the horſe, by whom himſelf had been de. 
41s, Clared Dictator. Others however. ſay, that Ahaly 
Servilius was. choſen, General; of the horſe en this 
ooo | 
. The Dictator ſet out with the new, army, and "hs 
ing reinforced it with that at Tuſculum, he encamped 
at two-miles from the enemy. The n neglect and. in- 
ſolence, which had before apgeared in the Roman Ge- 
nerals, went over to the Aqui with their good ſueceſ. 
The Dictator, after having ſent his horſe in the be- 
ginning of the battle to charge the enemy's front, 
which ſoon put them into diſorder, advanced with the i 
Legions; and finding a ſtandard-bearer ſlacken, his 
pace, he killed him with his own hands. The ardour i 
of the Roman troops was ſo great, that the qu 
could not ſuſtain their attack, and fled to their camp 
the taking of which coſt ſtill leſs time and trouble 2 
than the battle, though very ſhort. The Dictato Ml 
gave the whole plunder of it to the troops. IE 
horſe, who had purſued the enemy in their flight, ha 
ing brought back advice, that all the people of Lau. 
cum, and great part of the Æqui, had retired: im 
that city, the army marched thither the next day. | 
The place was taken by aſſault, and plunde & 
the ſoldiers. = : 
The Dictator marched back his victorious army oi 
Rome, and abdicated his office eight days after he had 
received it. The Senate, before. the Tribunes had 
time to ſpeak of the diſtribution of the lands, ven 
judiciouſſy decreed that a colony ſhould be ſent to ( 
Lavieum. Fifteen hundred. citizens went thither, to 
whom two acres a man were given. 
A. R. 338. 
N &. A. MxExTUS LAxArus II. &c. 


. A. SEMPRONIUS ATzarivus III. &c. 


Ant. C. 
. During theſe two years every thing was quiet. Mz- 


cilius and Metilius, two Tribunes of the People, e 
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(i) Lavicum, or Labicum, was a City in the ney _ Latin 


cited 


about fifteen miles from Rome, 
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cited kee eee A. R. 275. 


diſtribution of the lands 
this was the uſual bait with which the moft feditious 
of the Tribunes lured the Peaple. Whenever they 
were for diſtreſſing the Senate, and extorting ſome 
new privilege from them, they never failed to revive 
this old pretenfion. The Abbe Vertot gives us a very 
= clear account of the grounds and cauſes of theſe divi- 
dons, which recur ſo often in the Roman Hiſtory, and 
of the unſurmountable difficulties with which a diſtri- 


nging to tlie public: 1173 


bution of lands was attended: I ſhall do no more than 


copy him in this place. 
Rome, built upon the lands of ſtrangers, and ori- 
ginally dependent upon the city of Alba, had little or 


00 territory, that it had not conquered ford in hand. 
AS The Patricians, and thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 


nin che government, had taken ſome diſtriéts of it into 
= their own hands, ſubject to a certain taxation or Cen- 


fas, and at a rent; they afterwards appropriated ſuch - 


parts of it as ſuited them beſt to themfelves, and form- 
ed them into a kind of patrimony. Long preſcription 
had covered thefe uſurpations, and made it very dif- 
ficult to trace the ancient boundaries that ſeparated 
= what belonged to the public, from what had been 
granted to each particular. | e 
The Tribunes however pretended to diſpoſſeſs the 
antient proprietors of theſe lands, who had even erect- 
ed buildings upon them. So odious an enquiry put 
the principal Houſes of the Commonwealth into a 
conſternation. The Senate often aſſembled to concert 
meaſures for rendering ſuch dangerous propoſals abor- 
tive. Appius Claudius, though the youngeſt and 
laſt of the Senators, propoſed advice upon this occa- 
ſion, which was not diſagreeable to tns order. He 
ſaid, „that the means for oppoſing the tyranny of 
the Tribunes was to be ſought only amongſt them- 
ſelves. That in order to this, they had mo more to 
do than to bring over only one of thoſe Plebeian Ma- 
giftrates, to prevent the bad deſigns of his collegues 
| WES LE 
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A. SEMP. ATRATIN US, &c. Mil. Trib. 


A AR. 329-by his oppoſition. That the laſt and leaſt popularia in 


3 22 that office were the perſons to be applied to. That 


thoſe men who were now in the public affairs, and] Jea- 


lous of the authority, which Mæcilius and Metilius 


aſſumed, would not be inſenſible to the careſſes of the 
Senate; and perhaps would lend. them their-oppoſi. 


tion, merely for the ſake of appearing conſiderable 


and of making Jome figure in the government. 
This advice was unanimouſly a _—_— and Ap- 
pius was highly praiſed for not d 1 from 
the virtue of his anceſtors. Such of the Senators as 
had any intimacy with the Tribunes of the People, 
inſinuated themſelves into their confidence, and „ re- 


preſented to them the confuſion into which they would : 
plunge the State in 2 and every family in par. 


ticular, if an endle diſquiſition were to be entered 
into, in order to eſtabliſh which lands were granted 
by Romulus, which were acquired from the neigh- 
bours during the ſpace of three hundred years, and 
which particulars had appropriated in different 

That the ſcheme of a law for eſtabliſhing a ra 
equality of fortune between all the citizens, would 
ſubvert the ſubordination ſo eſſential in a ſtate; that 
the rich, whether Patricians or Plebeians, would. not 
ſaffer themſelves to be deprived ſo eaſily of the eſtates 


they had either inherited from their anceſtors, or Actu- | 


ally purchaſed from legal poſſeſſors; and that ſo inju- 
rious an enquiry would infallibly occaſion a civil war, 
and perhaps coſt the beſt blood in the Commonwealth.” 
At length, between entreaties and remonſtrances, they 
were fo ſucceſsful as to bring over ſix of the ten 
Tribunes ; and they oppoſed the promulgation of 


the law. 


Mzcilius and his collegue, enraged. to ſee them. 
ſelves oppoſed at their own tribunal and by their own 
collegues, treated the fix as traitors, enemies to the 
People, and ſlaves to the Senate. But notwithſtand- 
ing thoſe injurious appellatives, as the oppoſition 


only one Tribune ſufficed for putting a ſtop to the 
"= 


' CN, CORNELIUS COSSUS, /&c: Mil, Trib. 3 
proceedings of the nine othe TS, and ſix oppoſed the 8 A x : 


hat afſing of this law, Mæcilius and his collegue were 
* obliged to deſiſt fn ei 4 I | 9 5 
the P. Connttivs Cossus, cc. A 
oft Cx. ConxzTLius Coss us, & e. ay 
le, NM. Poſtumius Regillenſis, one of | the Military Ant. C. 
158 Tribunes, took a ſmall city called (1) Vofæ. That Liv. I. 4. 
p- General had a capacity for war, but was cruel, haugh- c. 4051. 
om ty, proud of his birth and dignity, and carried thoſe 4 
* advantages too far in a commonwealth, where all the - *H 
le citizens pretended to be equals. He had declared in 
1 attacking the place that the ſoldiers ſhould have the 
ald ſpoils of it; but when it was taken he changed his 
wn mind. This breach of his word had given birth to 
great diſguſt againſt him. 5 

His collegues having ſent for him to the city upon 
h. account of commotions excited by the Tribunes of 


the People, of whom one, called Sextius, propoſed 
in his preſence the ſending of a colony to Volæ, add- 
ing, that it was but juſt to grant that city and its de- 
pendencies to thoſe who had acquired it by their 
arms; he anſwered brutally, Wo be to my ſoldiers, 
if they infiſt on any ſuch thing.” Thoſe words 
ſhocked the whole aſſembly exceedingly, and the Se- 
nate afterwards, when they were told it. Sextius, 
who was a man of ſpirit, and did not want eloquence, 
was very glad to find in the adverſe party a man of a 
proud heart and a petulant tongue, whom it was eaſy 
to provoke and enrage into venting violent and raſh 
expreſſions, capable not only of rendering his perſon 
odious, but of doing great prejudice to his cauſe and 
party. Accordingly he attacked him more frequently 
and with greater warmth than any of the other Mili- 
tary Tribunes. Immediately after his menacing words, 
winch I have juſt mentioned. Do you hear, Romans, 
* ſaid Sextius, the menaces Poſtumius makes his 
(1) Or Bola, upon the frontier of the country of the Aqui, about 
ſixteen miles from Rome, : „ 


. e « ſob 


CN. CORNELIUS-COSSUS, Se. MI. Tb. 


A, R. 347.4 ſoldiers, as if they were ſlaves? However, bet 


311. 


4 inſolent adverſaries. And can you be ſurpriaed of 
„ ter this, that ſo few take the defence of your in. 


— 


© ce the firſt offices of the State are to be diſpoſed af 


« this wild beaſt is more worthy of chem in you 


judgment, than thoſe who are ſolicitous for fend. 


“ing you into fertile colonies, for procuring you eaj 
“ eſtabliſhments in your old age, and who every day 
& ſaſtain rude conflicts for you with ſuch proud and 


tereſts upon themſelves ? What reward. might-the 


expect for doing ſo? Are they the offices which : 


you chuſe rather to confer upon your -adverſaria 


than defenders? The words you juſt now hen : 


% him ſay, made you give a groan. But wherefon 


thoſe groans ? Were you this moment to give/you ll 
„ ſuffrages, you would prefer this man, who preſume 
* to menace you, to thoſe who are for procuring 
„lands, dwellings, and eſtabliſhments for you.” ³⁵ü 
Ihe report of this injurious expreſſion having pred 


in the camp, it occaſioned much greater indignatiat 


there, „ How!” ſaid the ſoldiers, “ not content i 


* with depriving us, contrary to his promiſe, of the 


* ſpoils that were our due, does he dare to threaten i 
* us alſo?” As the complaints and murmurs rol 


high, the Quæſtor Seſtius, to appeaſe the edition 


believed it neceſlary to r the ſame violent me- 


thods as had given occaſion for them. He ſent a 


Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier who was exclaiming highly 


Immediately a great tumult enſued. The Lictor was 


repulſed with violence, the Quæſtor himſelf wounded | 


with a ſtone, and told as he withdrew by him that bad 
hurt him in an infulting manner, that he was on 
treated as the general threatened to treat the ſoldiers 
Poſtumius himſelf upon this news haſtened to the 


army. A man of his rough and violent character, 


and hated. univerſally by the troops beſides, was a 


very improper perſon for appeaſing ſuch a comm: 
tion, Inſtead of endeavouring to extinguiſh the flame 


of revolt by wiſe moderation, he augmented it ex 


ceedingly by ſevere enquiries, and the cruel — 
N F Ons ments 
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ments Which he inflicted. It has been faid With tnüuch N. R. f · 

Io WW exfon “, it were to be withed, that the perſpns whb At c: 
end with paſſion and rage, but ſolely out of juſtice, and 
e bor the good of the public. As he ſet no bounds to 
dens fury, and the foldiers, whom he had condemtied 
to ſuffer an + unheard: of puniſhment, raiſed great 
f af. cries, and made reſiſtance, he deſcended from his tri- 
r bonal, and thruſt amongſt the croud to prevent their 
they eſcaping him. The Lictors who went before him, 
nick clearing the way with violence, the indignation, or 
rather fury, of the ſoldiers ran fo high, that the Mi- 
earl lirary Tribune was ftoned to death by His army. 
for BR The news of fo-criminal a rebellion, and ſo tragical 
you WS in event, occaſioned great grief at Rome, and ex- 
e tremely embarraſſed both parties. The. queſtion was 
ring ro decree enquiries, and to punifh the guilty, which 
would be attended with great difficulties, in effect of 
e the oppoſition of the Tribunes. But firſt the choice 
tin of new magiſtrates was neceſſary, and the Senate pre- 

vailed, though with difficulty, that Confuls fhould 

be elected. „ e 
M. CoxNELIuSs Cossus. „ eee A. R. 342. 
I. Foxivs MEDULLINUS. ——: 


The firſt thing which the Senate did at the begin- 
ning of the year, was to paſs a decree, that the Tri- 
bunes ſhould lay the affair of the enquiry into the 
murder of Poſtumius before the People, and that the 
People ſhould charge whom they thought fit with _ 
that commiſſion. That conduct of the Senate was 1 
very wife, who, in ſeeming to do honour to the Peo- 
ple, endeavoured to diſcharge themſelves of a buſineſs 
* Optandum eſt, ut ii qui præſunt reip, legum ſimiles ſint, que ad 
3 non iracundia fed æquitate ducuntur. Cc. de ic. I. 1. 
5 + Live calls it fo in his firſt hook, chap. 531, here he tells us, that 


Turnus Herdonius was thrown at his length into ſhallow water under | 
an hurdle, and preſſed down with ſtones till he was drowned. 80 he * 


ETZ 


AES E EN 


EX- fays here, “ necari {ub crate juſſerat: he had condemned them to be 
iſh⸗ drowned under an hurdle, | | : : ; 


odious 


90 M. ZMILIUS, V. POTITUS, Conil 


A. 1 odious in itſelf, and at the ſame time very delicate 
| THE but they did not ſucceed in it. The People referral 
*55* | the cognizance of that affair to the two Conſuls. They 5 
terminated it with all poſſible lenity and moderation; 
contenting themſelves with condemning, a ſmall num 
ber of the moſt criminal to die, which they prevent 
by. killing themſelves. - The People, however, wal 
not ſatisfied, and complained. that a law for r puniſhing : 
Plebeians was immediately put in execution, hi 
one that concerned their intereſts was Protrahed during 
ſo many years. 
In the preſent conjundtuns, the diſtribution of th 
lands of Vola ſeems to have been highly proper fy 
mollifying the People, and leſſening their deſire of thei 
Agrarian law, that was to diveſt the Patricians of ti 
lands belonging to the Commonwealth, which chal 
had unjuſtly uſurped. But no mention was made d 
it: which gave the Plebeians occaſion to complanl 
that the nobility not only perſiſted obſtinately in x 
taining, contrary to all juſtice, the lands of the publi 
which they had engroſſed, but prevented the diſtribꝭ 
tion of thoſe lately taken from the enemy, which vou 
alſo ſoon become the prey of a few rapacious and | 1 


ſatiable perſons. 


A. R. 343. 
Ae 243 Q. Faprvs Auzusrus. 


409. C. Furivs PaciLus. 


Liv. 1.4 A plague, which gave more alarm than it proved 5 nt 
_ ©5357: deſtructive, ſuſpended the intrigues of the LA i 


_ 

A.R. 344. M. Paraius ATRATINUS. 5 Iein 
* C. Naurius RUTILUS. 123 4 

OC 

The famine, which followed che plague, protec R 

the ſame effect. | — 

AR. 345- Man ERCUS ZEMIL1US. | 4 

T. - , : 
04 C. Val ERIUs Porixrus. | (alt . 


Domeſtic feuds and wars abroad ſucceeded thoſe f ie: 
ſcourges, the plague and famine, The = 1 ” 


CORN. COSSUS, F/MEDULL Coiifuls. m' YJ 
olci had already entered the lands of the Latines R. , 
4 Hcrnici. The Tribune Mnius, who was for 4, 
ung the Agrarian law, ſtrongly oppoſed the levies, 


ich the Conſul Valerius deſired to make: but, upon 
- Ing abandoned by his collegues, he — to 
ait. The war was attended with ſucceſs. * A fort, * Carven- 
which the enemy had poſſeſſed themſelves, was re- tum. : 
ken. The Conſul cauſed the ſpoils to be fold for the 
blic treaſury, and deprived the ſoldiers of them, 
cauſe they had refuſed to liſt at firſt, which made 
m very hateful, and highly augmented Mznius's 
edit. The latter expected, in caſe Military Tri- 
nes were choſen, to ſhare in that nomination, ſo 
och credit had he acquired with the People. The 
nate apprehended: it, and cauſed Conſuls to be 
cat. ö | 40 842 
Cn. CoxxEL Ius Cossus. 
L. Fuxius MepuLLinvus II. 


The People ſuffered their not having been permitted 
elect Military Tribunes with great impatience: but 
ey conſoled and avenged themſelves on that account 
che election of Quæſtors. Of the four places, they 
nferred but one upon the Patricians.. This was a 
eat victory for them: not that they reckoned the 
ice of Quæſtor much in itſelf, which indeed was not 
ry conſiderable; but becauſe the gaining of that ad- 
Yntage ſeemed to promiſe them the attainment of more 
Walted dignities. The Patricians, who judged in the 
ne manner of it, were exceedingly nettled at it, fore- 
ing that the People would ſoon divide all honours 
ch them. Their ſole reſource was to prevent their 
oceeding to the election of Military Tribunes, and 
cauſe Conſuls to be choſen, a dignity to which the 
ople had not yet any right. | 


— 


he war with the Aqui and Volſci, which broke 
Wt again, ſupplied both parties with matter for warm 
pputes. The Conſuls demanded earneſtly, that the 
ies ſhould be made; the Tribunes, that it ſhould 
WF decreed, that Military Tribunes ſhould be choſen 
| — 
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named Ieilius, of one of the beſt of the Plebeian fi 
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at che approaching election. Whilit, both Gdes pa 
ſiſted obſtinately in their demands, every thing remain. 


milies, hut declared enemies to the Patricians, all mei 


of inflexible conſtancy and reſolution: theſe manage 


| the whole affair. Couriers arrived with advice, tha 


the enemy had re- taken the fortreſs mentioned befor, 
and put the garriſon to the word. The Tribunes re: 
ceived this news with great coldneſs, and without ſeem 
ing affected with it, or changing their ſentimenis 
The Senate, who were not willing to ſuffer Every thing 


to be-ruined, were at length obliged to 'comply. Thy 


paſſed a decree for the election of Military Tribune 
but upon two conditions: the one, that none of th 
Tribunes of the People in office ſhould be choſen; u 
the other, that none of the ſame Tribunes ſhould h 
continued. Theſe reſtrictions evidently regarded the 


IJuilii, whom they charged with ſolliciting the Miliun 


| 2 


Tribuneſip, as the juſt reward of their ſeditivus in 
trigues in the Tribunalſhip of the People. The b 
were then made without difficulty. The war Was ful 


ceſsfulenough, but little conſiderable. 


Amore affecting conoern engroſſed people's thought 
this was the election. The principal Plebeians, a 


couraged by their firſt victory over the Senate; tub 
tered themſelves with carrying a ſecond ſtill more u 


vantageous, in their beginning at length to hate! 


ſhare in the great offices, and they already reeht 


more chan one Icilius in the number of the Milita 
Tribunes. They were deceived. The People, con 
trary to the general expectation, nominated none bl 
Patricians Military Tribunes. It is not eaſy to co 
prehend ſuch a conduct, of which there are no era 
ples but amongſt the Roman People, They ae 
lous to exceſs of their authority. When regard is ul 
to That, they conſult nothing but the public uiii 
and are difarmed by being complied with. The 1a 
Ps _— of having uſed: fs 1 
fraud in this election, by having engaged feveii 

| ” 5 * "MP ag pee . 
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c. JUELU;S, &c. Military" Trihunes. os. 2 
Plebeians,, not only without merit, bug meſt-o; then nn 3669. 

ſed. for the meanneſs of their birth and capacity, a 
deſpiſed. for the meanneis ot th and capacity, yok 
to ſtand for theſe offices amongſt ſuch as were more 

worthy of them s which wor — the. Reople, and 
turned the whole in favour of the Patricians. 


C. Juris, &c. 


| The report of a numerous army ſet on feat by the 
Equi and Volſci, which, was: to rendeavous at An- 
tium, alarmed Rome, and occaſioned the Senate to 
think of creating a Dictator. TWO off the, Military 
Tribunes oppoſed: it, as injurious to them, pretending 
that they had ſufficient capacity for conducting and 
terminating this war ſugceſsfully: theſe were Julius 
and Cornelius. The. diſpute grew: hot on hath ſiddes, 
and was carried ſo far, that the principal Senators, 
complaining exceſſively. that the Military, Tribunes. 
refuſed to comply with the authority: of the Senate, 
had recourſe to the Fribunes of the- People, as had 
been done before upon a like occaſion, But the Tri- 
bunes of this year acted in a; quite different; manner; 
and though they were tranſported: to ſee that diſſen- 
ſion between the Military Tribunes and! the Senate, 
they anſwered: with, a bitter kind of railleny, + That 
it was below the dignity of ſo powerful; a Body to im- 
plore the aid of wretched, Plebeians, whom the no- 
bility ſcarce. vouchſafed to conſider in the number of 
their fellow- citizens. That when the honours and. 
government; of the ſtate ſhould; become common to 
both orders, the People ſhould: know, how to make 
the authority of the Senate be reſpected, and:to act in 
ſuch a manner, that no magiſtraeꝝ ſhould preſume to 
contradict its decrees.” Ahala Servilius; the third: of 
the Military Tribunes, ſeeing no end: of the diſputes, 
declared, & That if he had been ſilent ſo, long, it wWas 
not becauſe he was uncertain how he ought to act op 
the preſent occaſion. That he knew the intereſts of a. 
good citizen were never. ſeparate from thoſe of the- 
public: but that he could have wiſhed his collegues 
would have ſubmitted of their own accord to the Se- 
a nate's 


405. « 


j 


| 94 | 
-R. 347- nate's authority, rather than have ſuffered: 
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C. JULIUS, &c. Military 'Tribunes.” 
it to have 


at- ©-* recoutſe to that of the Tribunes of the People.” That 


*** 


if affairs would admit, he would ſtill moſt'willingly 
give them time to reflect on their conduct and return 
to their duty. But as the dangers of the war were 
too urgent to ſuffer delay, he ſhould prefer the 
of the public to the deſire he had of obliging his col. 
legues; and if the Senate perſiſted in their reſolution, 
would declare a Dictator the ſame night. That, if an 
one oppoſed the decree of the Senate, he ſhould pro- 
- ceed farther, and content himſelf with their “ autho. 
rity, though it had not all the uſual forms,” Thi 
diſcourſe was received with the general applauſe of the 
Senate. He nominated P. Cornelius, one of the Mi. 
litary Tribunes, Dictator, who appointed him general 
of the horſe. It is probable, that the fear leſt ſome 
diviſion ſhould ariſe between generals of equal autho- 
rity, as had happened ſome years before, induced the 


Senate to have recourſe now to the Dictatorſnip. 


They might eaſily have been without it. The war 
was neither long, nor attended with any bad events, 
The enemy were defeated in two very inconſiderable 


actions, and their country was ravaged. The Dicta- 


tor having terminated this war with more ſucceſs than 
glory, returned to Rome, and abdicated his office. 
The Military Tribunes proclaimed the aſſemblies, 
not for creating Conſuls, but Military Tribunes, which 
much offended the Senate. To prevent the Plebeians 
from being choſen, they employed a method quite 
different from that they had taken the year before, 


but with equal ſucceſs. This was to cauſe: the moſt 


illuſtrious of the Patricians to ſtand for that office. 
The People, out of regard for their merit and repu- 
tation, choſe none but of their order: and elected four 
this year, who all had filled that office before. 

The opinion of the Senate, when prevented by different obſtacles 
from being paſſed into a decree, was, however, regiſtered amon 
their proceedings, and called Auctoritas. | F 0 
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15 L. Fuzius MgpuLLinus, jew: 4 EEE AR ok "3 
gly The truce for twenty years with the Veientes be- 4+ 
urn ing expired, the Romans upon ſome diſcontent re- 
er ceived from them, were upon the point of declaring 
bod war againſt them. But upon being informed by am- 
0l- baſſadors from Veii, that diviſions and troubles pre- 


yailed between the citizens of that place, at their re- 
queſt they thought fit to ſuſpend: the dechration of 


ro- war; ſo far were they, obſerves Livy, from taking ad- 

ho- vantage of the misfortunes of others for promoting 

his their own intereſts : tantùm abfuit ut ex incommodo aliens 
the 7 occaſio peteretur. A ſentiment of no leſs humanity 

Mi than greatneſs of ſoul, and quite the reverſe of the 

ral uſual policy of princes, who greedily ſeize theſe oc- 
me caſions as favourable to their deſigns. 4 


The Volſci retook a city called Verrugo, and put 
the Roman garriſon to the ſword. The troops ſent. to 
its aid arrived too late through the fault of the Se- 


2 nate, who did not haſten them, becauſe they received 
ts, advice that the garriſon made a vigorous defence; not 
ble reflecting, that no courage can ſurmount the bounds 
ta- of human force. The ſlaughter of thoſe brave ſoldiers 


was not long unrevenged. 
A.R. 349. 


P. & Cx. CoxntLLi Cossr, &c. 5 5 2 


Three of the Military Tribunes marched againſt the 
olſci, each at the head of a diſtinct army. Two of 


ite 5 | 
e, em ruined their country on different ſides. The 
third, Fabius Ambuſtus, led his troops againſt Anxur, 


nce called Terracina, which he beſieged, and took 4 
Wy ſtorm. The ſlaughter at firſt was very. great: but 

eaſed upon promiſing their lives to ſuch as laid down 

Their arms, Two thouſand five hundred priſoners 

were taken. As for the reſt of the booty, Fabius 

would not ſuffer it to be touched till his collegues ar- 

wed ; repreſenting to his army, that they had con- 

ributed to the taking of Anxur, by preventing the 

ther cities, whoſe territories they had ravaged, from 


VS 
ſending, 


& 
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had ſerved the State hitherto. at their own-.e 
| eſpecially. thoſe of the poor Plebeians, lay uncultivated 


ſerved in the foot, ſhould be paid hy the public. No 


augmented their joy and gratitude, and gave a ne 


luntary effect of their goodneſs and affection for tie 


ſee their decree received with ſuch warm and-univerll 
- applauſe. And indeed can any joy be more pure, more 


e 
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: ſending it aid. When they arrived, the three armie | 1 
plundered the cy together, which was very opulent. 
bat liberality of the Generals began a requnpllivgns 
between the People. and the Patricians .... MM 
But what completed it, was a decree paſſed. ver ; 
l by the Senate, without being ſollicited WM 
either by the People or their Tribunes. The ſoldiery 


—_— m— —— „ 1 . * 4 


xpence. 
Every man was obliged to find himſelf ſubſiſtence from 
his own; little inheritance, as well in the field, as dur 
ing the winter- quarters; and often, when the cam. 
Paign was of too long continuance, the lands, and 


From thence aroſe the neceſſity of borrowing, intereſt 
upon. intereſt, and at length the complaints and. ſedi 
tions of the People. The Senate, to, prevent that 
diſorders, decreed, that for the future the ſoldiers, mo 


thing ever gave the People ſo much, ; joy. They Wi 
in crowds to the Senate. They kiſſed the hands. 
the Senators as they came out of their houſe, and. call: 
ed them their fathers. They declared, that after ſuch 
an inſtance of their goodneſs, there was not à fing 
citizen, who to the laſt moment of his life, would not 
be ready to ſhed the laſt drop of his blood for ſo be 
neficent a country. The decree in itſelf was 0 
agreeable to the People, as from thenceforth, 

particulars ſerved: the public in the field, their aſian 
would not be charged with any expence. But what 


value to this largeſs, was, ſays: ILivy, its not being 
extorted either by the complaints: of the Tribunes, dl 

ſollicited by the People, but its. proceeding: purel 
from the liberality of the Senate, and an entirely vo- 


citizens. 
How much muſt the Senate have 10 charmed 10 


livelf 


* 


P. & ON, CORN. COSSI, Ke. Mil.” Trib. 


, lively, and more affecting for thoſe who govern, if * 
. they have any ſenſe of 1 than to ſee themſelves 40g. 
'on in à condition to relieve the People, to take off part 


of the heavy load, which the hard neceſſity of war has 
reduced them againſt their will to lay upon them, and 
eo hear themſelves called, what they ſhould be by 
WE cir office, the protectors and fathers of their coun- 
u': A People, like thoſe whoſe hiſtory we are now 
Writing, ready to ſacrifice themſelves for the ſtate 
and as much may be ſaid of the French, devoted as 
bey are by will and affection to the ſervice and per- 
ons of their Kings) do they not deſerve to be treated 


With indulgence and goodneſs ? | 
cl BR The bad ſpirit of the Tribunes of the People ma- 
fette itſelf upon this occaſion. They were the only 
ole, erſons that did not ſhare in the public joy, and made 
1 blemſelves remarkable for a gloomy and invidious air 


inuating “ that it was far from being ſo advan- 
ageous as it ſeemed. For, how was the fund to be 
ſtabliſned for the payment of the ſoldiers, except by 
Wmpoſing a tax upon individuals? That the Senate 


8 N s to the reſt, though others might approve this inno- 
ik ation, the old ſoldiers would not conſent to it, and 


Would never ſuffer that the condition of the new ſol- 
eers ſhould be better than their own had been, and 


Pence, they would be very unwilling to ſee themſelves 
at was to be impoſed upon them.” They drew over 
Hart of the People into their opinion; and when the 
u umpoſition was publiſhed, they declared that they 


old take upon themſelves the crime and defence of 
uch as ſhould refuſe to pay it. 


hat they had fo well begun, ſet others the example, 


Vou. th 


WS diſcontent. They were even ſtudious to poiſon the 
onation of the Senate in reſpect to the People, by 


herefore were liberal at the expence of others. That 


at after having ſerved the public at their own ex- 


bliged to contribute to the pay of others by the tax 


The Senators, to ſupport by their wiſe conduct 


nd were the firſt to pay in their proportion, equitably 
| ſtated 
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A. R. 349. ſtated according to the value of their eſtates, into the 
| = public treaſury. As there was hitherto no coineq 

| ſilver, and all the money was of copper, which con. 
ſequently muſt have been very heavy (this is what wy 
called“ zs grave) ſome of the Senators ſent in_thei 
contribution, which was very conſiderable, in carriage 
which attracted the eyes of the public. When they 
/ © , - - ſaw the Patricians actually contribute, the princip; 
Plebeians, who were moſt of them the friends of th 
. nobility, piqued themſelves upon imitating then, 
and the populace themſelves, who heard them general; 
Praiſed as good citizens, were for ſharing that gn 
with them, and eager to pay in the tribute, withou Ml 
giving themſelves any pain about what the Tribune 
might think of their conduct. 1 
Beſides eaſing the People, the Senate, in eſtabliſ. 
ing a fund for the payment of the troops, had i 
view the carrying wars farther, and the power of ſup 
. porting them. longer. Before this inſtitution, ther 
wars deſerved rather the name of incurſions, whit 
uſually terminated by a battle. This kind of party: 
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wars did not laſt above Fenty or thirty days, and 
often much lefs, the ſoldiery for want of pay, nd 
being able to keep the field any longer. But, wha 
the Senate ſaw themſelves in a condition to keep! 
body of regular troops at all times on foot, the) 
formed greater deſigns, and conceived thoughts d 
beſieging Veii, one of the ſtrongeſt cities of I 
and which did not give place even to Rome eite 
for the valour or riches of its inhabitants. | 
War having been declared againſt the Vents 
the new Military Tribunes took the field with an arm 
compoſed chiefly of voluntiers. | 
* T. Quixrius Carroll ixus, &c. 
- he ſiege of Veii began this year. 


* It ĩs very probable that the term Xs grave did not begin fo bo 
uſed, till the coin was diminiſhed, when it was proper to d 
the old money from the new, which was become lighter. 


C. Vail 


C. VALERIUS POTITUS, &c. Mil. TribY gg. 
C. VALERIus Porrrus. 1 3 nm 4 
WW Livy mentions ſix Military Tribunes of this year. 4. 3 [ 
WT he fiege of Veit went on very ſlowly under them, 1 
decauſe it was neceſſary to detach part of the Ge- 
erals and troops againſt the Volſci. They gained 
Wo battles againſt them, took one of their cities, 
Walled Artena, and entirely demoliſhed it with its : 
| itadel. 8 I 
H2 „ 
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BOOK TA SIXTH. 


HE fixth Book contains the ſpace of ti 
teen years, from the 352d to the 36 
year from the foundation of Rome. The pm 
cipal events are, the taking of Veii after a % 
of ten years, the baniſhment of Camillus, a 
the taking of Rome by the Gauls. 


8e 


T Be Military Tribunes change the fiege of Veit im 
blockade, and reſolve to make the army winter dbu 


Complaints of the Tribunes of the People. Apis 


- 
— 


harangue to refute them, A loſs received befort Vi 
redoubles the valour of the Romans. Admirable u 
roftty of the Knights, and of the People. Senfible ii 
the Senate. Pay for the horſe alſo eſtabliſhed. : 
plaints of the Tribunes of the People concerning the tail 
Eletiion of the Tribunes of the People attended with juni 
difficulty. Trial of two Military Tribunes, They 
fined. Reaſons why their puniſhment was ſo ſlight. N 
Plebeians at length obtain one place amongſt the Mils 
Tribunes. | g 
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HILST all around them were in peace, the 
| Romans and Veientes, animated by a fpirit of 
xtred and revenge, made a violent war againſt each 
ther, which ſeemed incapable of being terminated 
at with the entire ruin of one of the two' ſtates. The 
domans elected new * Military .Tribunes. ; 


Maxis EML Tus MantRcinus, &c. 


The Veientes, who had been governed hitherto by 
nnual magiſtrates, tired with the violent mee * ** 
hat were revived every year about the election, choſe 400 


emſelves a King. This change diſpleaſed all the Liv. 1. 5 
ber ſtates of Hetruria, leſs on account of the office 
an perſon of the King, with whom they were much 
iſſatisfied, and who in his private capacity, had ren- 
ered himſelf extremely odious by his haughty be- 
aviour. It was therefore reſolved in the general aſ- 
embly of the nation, that no aid ſhould be given the 
eientes as long as they ſhould be governed by a 
ing. 3 dared carry this news to him who 
ctually reigned at Veii, becauſe it would have coſt 
uch perſon their life. | 

Veil was an opulent city, extremely populous, and 
ery ſtrong by ſituation. = 
The Romans, who had no hopes of taking a city 
Dy aſſault that was fortified with good works, deter- 
Wnined to ſtarve it by a blockade. They therefore 
Whrew up lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 
Wo {ccure themſelves againſt the ſallies of the beſieged, 
well as againſt the attacks of the enemy from the 
ountry, and to prevent them from throwing ſuccours 
df troops or proviſions into the place. For this pur- 
poſe it was neceſſary to reſolve to paſs the whole winter 
In the lines, and to erect barracks againſt the rigour 


* Livy mentions eight of them: but Sigonius and Pighius 2 
prove, that there were but ſix, and that Camillus and Poſtumius Al- 
dinus were not Military Tribunes, but Cenſors, this year. 


H 3 : of | - 


A. R. 352: of the ſeaſon, a thing unheard of till then, and b 
400. 1 


this news, they immediately repaired to the aſſembly 8 


cealed a ſecret poiſon. That they had fold their libem 
from the city and the public affairs for good and il 


their city within good walls, and its natural entire 


only the image and reſemblance of the Conſular dig 


/ 
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M. ZMIL. MAMERC. &c. Mil. Trib; 
ſolutely unknown to the Romans. 
When the Tribunes of the People, who had fountiS 
no occaſion for ſtirring for ſome years, had receive 


and endeavoured in concert to exaſperate the Peoph 
by ſeditious diſcourſes. They repreſented; to them 
« That this was the end intended by the pay grante 
to the ſoldiers. That they had not been deceine 
when they apprized the People, that this largeſs con 


for it. That the youth were removed, and baniſh 


That without regard to the rigours of the ſeaſon, thy 
were kept during the whole winter in. the open field 
and not permitted to viſit their hquſes and lands. And 
what reaſon did they believe there could be for c 
tinuing their ſeryice in this manner, if it were not wil 
prevent the youth, in whom the whole ſtrength of tel 
People conſiſted, from doing any thing in the aſſem 
blies for their common intereſts. That they were mud 
more diſtreſſed, and had much greater evils to ſul 
than the Veientes. That the latter, who defend 


14 


r Fog Foes 


advantageous ſituation, paſſed the winter in their houles 
whereas the Roman ſoldiers, always employed in woll 
and fatigues, and expoſed to the froſt and ſnow, hal 
no houſes but tents, without quitting their arms evel 
during the winter, which in all countries ſuſpend 
military expeditions by ſea and land. That neither 
the Kings, the haughty Conſuls before the inſtitution 
of the Tribunitian authority, the Dictators armed vil 
their terrible unlimited power, nor the cruel Decem 
virs, had impoſed ſo ſevere a yoke upon the Roma 
youth, as forcing them to ſerve during the whole yen 
nor exerciſed ſo tyrannical power over them, as d 
now the Military Tribunes. What then would tif 
do if they were really Conſuls or Dictators, as having 
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HM». MIL. MAMERC &c. Mil. Trib. 

diy, they lorded it with ſuch abſolute ſway and rigour ? 
ut that, after all, ſuch treatment ought not to be 
mplained of. That of eight Military Tribunes not 
e was a Plebeian. That formerly the Patricians 
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bid not carry their point to fill up three of thoſe places 
cope ithout great ſtruggle and difficulty. That now eight 
then ere ſeen to ſet out in a body without a ſingle Plebeian 
ante f their number, who, if he could do nothing elſe, 
elyed ight at leaſt put his collegues in mind, that the ſol- 


iers were not ſlaves, but freemen and citizens, that it 
ould be no more than juſt to ſend them home to their 
ouſes during the winter; in order that in ſome part 


d al Sf the year they might ſee their fathers, wives, and 
the hildren; uſe their liberty and ſuffrages, and have a 
field Ware in the election of the magiſtrates.” 


nflaming the populace, found an adverſary in the per- 
Won of Appius highly capable of making head againſt 


Ot 1088 

f them. He was one of the Military Tribunes this year, 
len nd the only one whom his collegues had left at Rome 
nuch o oppoſe the ſeditious attempts of the Tribunes. He 
fer bow aſcended the Tribunal for harangues, and ſpoke 
nd 0 the following effect. | | | 
ih © Romans, if ever the motive that induces your 
ul; 1 ribunes to excite {editions continually in the Com- 


monwealth, were dubious, that is, whether it be 
WF your intereſt or theirs that actuates them, I am con- 
vinced there will now no longer remain any uncer- 


end WF fainty upon that head. They were never known to 
cher be ſo ſenſibly afflicted about any injuſtice which they 
on conceived done to you, as they have been by the 
with liberality of the Senate in reſpect to the ſoldiers, 


WW when it decreed that they ſhould have pay for the 
future. What is there in that new inſtitution, that 


ca, could alarm them ſo much, if it were not the union 
of the two orders of the ſtate, which they extremely 
the dread as oppoſite to their ſeditious views? On the 
ring contrary, ought they not, if they had, I do not ſay 
dig any love for the public good, but the leaſt ſenſe 


of humanity remaining, to uſe their utmoſt endea- 


The Tribunes, who held diſcourſes ſo proper for 
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A. R. 3 52+ © yours to preſerve and ſtrengthen that'reciprocalunig 
" "66 | 


and good underſtanding; which, if firm and pe 
« manent, would affuredly ſoon render the Romy 


people more powerful than any of their:neighboui 


<« I ſhall ſhew in the ſequel of my difcourſe;-hoy 
“ much the reſolution of my collegues, not to dim 


e off the troops from before Veli, till that city p 


e taken, is not only uſeful but neceſſary: at preſey 
I ſpeak only of what regards the intereſt and condi 
tion of the ſoldiers. I am aſſured, that if I ſpoke 
<« in the camp, and they were my hearers and judge 


<« they would univerſally applaud my diſcourſe.” And L 


* indeed how could they take it amiſs, as a new ad: 
« vantage has been granted them, that an augmet, 
<« tation of their ſervice ſhould be required? Pains} 


are never without regard, nor rewards. co 
* without pains. Labour and pleaſure, though vey 


« different in their nature, are united with each othe 
<« in a kind of natural tie and ſociety. If their coun 
<« try were to come to an account with the troops 
c might it not ſay with reaſon; You are paid for tie 
c whole year, why then don't you ſerve the wholt 


& year? 


« It is with pain, Romans, that I uſe ſuch lu 
„ guage: a language thoſe ſhould. employ who ar 
« ſerved by mercenary ſoldiers. But as” for-tis, we 
« would gladly act with you as fellow-citizens, and 
cc deſire that you ſhould act with us as with you 
“ country. Either we ought not to have undertake 
ce this war, or we ought to ſupport it in a manne! 
« worthy of the Roman People; and terminate it a 
ce ſoon as poſſible. Now the means to terminate i 
<« js to preſs the beſieged vigorouſly, and not to qui 


the ſiege, till we have taken the city. 


Though we had no other motive for perſevering 
% conſtantly in our enterprize, the unworthy manne! 


in which the Veientes have acted in reſpect to us 


- + Nuſquam nec opera fine emolumento, nec emolumentum ferms 


fine impenſa opera eſt: Labor voluptaſque, diſſimillima natura, ſo 


cietate quadam inter ſe naturali ſunt junta, Liv, 


« ougit 


aduce- us to it. Seven times A. 0 35%. 2 


ce ought -of itſelf 10 N nds 
. they have renewed the war. They never kept their 4 
. faith during peace. They have ravaged our coun- 

We: cry a thouſand times. They have made the Fide- 

nates revolt againſt us. They have butchered the 
colony we had amongſt thoſe People. It was they 

who, contrary. to the law -of nations,” cauſed our 
ambaſſadors to be aſſaſſinated. They have endea- 
youred to arm all Hetruria againſt us, and ſtill en- 
deavour to do ſo. They wanted little of attacking ' 
the ambaſſadors we ſent to make our complaints, 

and demand fatisfa&tion. And are we then to act 
gently with ſuch enemies ? i 

« But other motives ſtill more powerful ought to 

weigh with us. The conſiderable works that we 

have made around their city, keep the enemy ſhut 

up within their walls. Their lands are either not 
cultivated, or we have ruined thoſe that were. If 

we draw off our army, who doubts, that not onl 

the deſire of revenge, but neceſſity, will oblige 

them to make incurſions, and to plunder our coun- 

try, as their own affords them nothing. We do 

not then remove the war in following the counſels 

the Tribunes give you, but draw it into our own 
country. _ "nate MV 

« To proceed to what regards the ſoldiers in parti- 

* cular, for whom the ſame good Tribunes, after 
having been willing to deprive them of pay, are 

* now all on a ſudden ſo exceſſively concerned, let us 

* conſider what great advantages they are for procur- 

* ing them. Theſe ſoldiers have thrown up works, 

and ran foſſẽs quite round the place, things of very 
great labour. They have fortified them with re- 
doubts, at firſt in no great number, to which others ; 
have fince been added in proportion as the number 
of the troops increaſed, They have erected forts, 
not only againſt the city, but againſt Hetruria, to 
prevent the aids which might be ſent from thence. 
* I do not mention all the machines neceſſary in at- 
:* facking places. After having paſſed through ſo 


* many 
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many labours, and brought our works to perfection 

do you believe it proper to abandon them, in order 
<« to begin them anew at the opening of the gent 
« campaign? Is it not much more eaſy and more ſe. 
cure to preſerve them, and to preſs the ſiege, which 
certainly cannot be of any great length, if we our. 
<« ſelves do not fruſtrate our hopes by our delays and 
* ; FIN * 1 


1 & remiſſneſs? = 
| 4 But, beſides the loſs of time, we incur ſtill 
„ much greater danger. You are not ignorant tha 
cc the ſtates of Hetruria hold frequent aſſemblies 9 
<« deliberate upon ſending aid to Veii. The Hetm 
<« rians at preſent are highly incenſed againſt the Ve- 
« entes, they hate them, they refuſe to aſſiſt then 
« and, as far as in them lies, leave us at liberty t 
te take Veii. Who can be aſſured, that they will al 
“ ways continue in the ſame mind, if the war be con. 
4 tinued much longer? eſpecially as, if we give the 
e beſieged any relaxation, they will be in a condition 
< toſend more frequent and more conſiderable embaſ 
c fies into Hetruria, Beſides ' which, the circum- 
„ ſtance which now diſguſts the Hetrurians, that i; 
the creation of a King at Veii, may change ina 
M « inſtant, either by the general conſent of the city u 
<« reconcile that People, or the voluntary abdication 
of the King himſelf, who may not be willing that 
« his ſovereignty ſhould be an obſtacle to the ſafety 

5 * 4 of his country, ; 
Though the continuance of the ſiege were 10 
<« eſſential to the ſucceſs of the preſent war, it wou 
ebe of the higheſt importance in reſpect to militai ly « 
4 diſcipline to accuſtom our ſoldiers, not only to e- 
« Joy the victories they acquire, but when war is {pul 
< out to any length, to wait the iſſue of it with cor 
„ ſtancy to the end, without ſuffering themſelves © 
be overcome by the tediouſneſs of delay; to conti 
“nue it during the winter, if it cannot be terminatel 
“ ſooner; and not to turn their eyes and deſires to 
* wards their houſes, as ſoon as autumn comes op. 


like thoſe birds that diſappear with the 2 
; * 
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or, BN + * And, L beg you, ſhall the eagerneſs and pleaſure Int . 
der « of hunting draw men into foreſts, and over moun- %%% Bu 
next « tains through froſts and ſnows ? and ſhall we not 
© fe. « ſhew the ſame patience in war for the neceſſities of # 
hich « the ſtate that we chuſe to practiſe for our ſport and 
our « paſtime ? Do we believe our ſoldiers ſo ſoft and ef- 
and « feminate, both in reſpect to their bodies and cou- 
I « rage, that they can prevail upon themſelves neither 
ul ; « to continue ſome time from their houſes, nor to paſs 
that « 4 winter in the camp? They would bluſh no doubt 
5 to WY to hear ſuch diſcourſe of them; and would anſwer 
etru- « with indignation, that they are no leſs ready to 
Ver ce make war in winter than ſummer; that they have 
hem, « not commiſſioned the Tribunes to declare themſelves 
y to « adyocates of cowardice and effeminacy in their 
I} ab 4 names; and that they have not forgot it was not in 
con. « the ſhade and under their roofs, but in the open 
e tie « field, that their anceſtors eſtabliſhed the Tribunitian 
tion « power. 8 1 
aba. « Theſe are ſentiments worthy of our ſoldiers, wor- 
dum. « thy of the Roman name: not to conſider only the 
at i, ſiege of Veii, nor the war which we are actually 
n at making, but to carry their views farther, and to 
ty ug regard in the preſent juncture the eſtabliſhment of 
ation Wn << their reputation for other wars and other enemies. 
that „Do you think, that what is now to paſs at Veii, 
afelf vill not fix in the minds of the neighbouring peo- 

« ple the idea they will believe they ought to form of 
> ndt * you; and that it is a matter of indifference whether 
roul thoſe people perſuade themſelves, that, if they ſuſ- 
litary « tain the firſt ardour and vivacity of the Romans, 
erg © which are of no long duration, there is nothing 
{pul * farther to apprehend from them: or on the con- 
_col- ny © trary, that you ſo eſtabliſh the terror of your name 
es 088 © amongſt them, that they are aſſured neither the te- 
ont Bl diouſneſs of a long attack, nor the rigours of the 
natel © winter, are capable of making a Roman army quit 


* Obſecro vos, venandi ſtudium ac voluptas homines per nives ac 
Pruinas in montes ſylvaſque rapit : belli neceſſitatibus eam patientiam 


non adhibebimus, quam vel luſus ac voluptas elicere ſolet? Lrv. 5 
a ſiege 


Can any thing more grateful happen to the Ve; 


« ſemblies ; to corrupt the armies by t 


with a ſolid eloquence, founded on ſtrength of realonsi 
was thus diſputing empire with them over the mind 
of the People, when the news of a conſiderable 10s 
received by the Romans at Veii, (who would bellen 


1 ſiege they have once undertaken; that the Ro 


not act in this manner. In the midſt of the horron 
of war, and the inconveniences of a long ſiege, al 


mans know no end of war but victory, and tha 
they value themſelves as much upon their perſe, 
verance, as impetuoſity, in their attacks? 


entes, than to ſee Rome firſt, and then the camy, 
torn in pieces by diviſions ? As for them, they d 


is quiet at Veii. The new inſtitution of a King 
excites neither murmur nor ſedition. The refuſg 
of aid from Hetruria has made no change in ther 
diſpoſition, and does not exaſperate them againſt 
the King, who alone is the cauſe of it. Whence 
think you ariſes this great tranquillity ? It is be. 
cauſe whoever ſhould dare to excite any trouble 
would be immediately put to death ; and they d 
not hold ſuch diſcourſes there with impunity, a 
they do here. 1 3 
« For, to your ſhame it muſt be confeſſed, tu 
the charms of the Tribunitian power have ſo blinde 
and bewitched you, that under the name and pro- 
tection of the Tribunes, the greateſt crimes fi 
entire impunity with you. It only remains for then 
to carry the. ſame ſpirit of revolt into the camp, 
which they are. continually gy as in your a 
eir ſeditiou 
harangues, as they are inceſſantly labouring to & 
duce the People here; and to teach the ſoldiers i 
obey neither their generals nor officers : liberty non 
at length being made to conſiſt in regarding neiti« 
the Senate, the magiſtrates, the laws and cuſtow 
of our anceſtors, nor any of the regulations uM 
wiſely eſtabliſhed amongſt us for ſupporting mill 
tary diſcipline in all its vigour.” 2 
Appius oppoſing the declamations of the Tribune 
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it?) gave him the ſuperiority to the Tribunes, and in- A. R. 


Pied both orders of the ſtate with new ardour for 
Continuing the fiege with more vigour than ever. The 
machines had been advanced very near the walls.” But 
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ei. as the Romans were more intent on carrying on their 
15 works in the day, than guarding them in the night, 
00 the beſieged, when leaſt expected, ſallied in great 
1. numbers out of the city with lighted torches in their 
al hands, ſet fire to the machines which had coſt infinite 
Ng time and trouble, and the flames confumed them in 
iy an inſtant. Many ſoldiers, who endeavoured to pre- 
el 5 r f the | 

of vent it in vain, loſt their lives either by the ſword or 


the fire. | | 


" When this news was brought to Rome, the whole 
K city was much afflicted, and the Senators apprehend- 
) „ ed, that the Tribunes, imputing this loſs to their 


counſels, might take occaſion from it to inſult them 


impoſſible to put a ſtop to the ſedition either in the 
Wcity or in the camp. Directly the contrary hap- 
WWpcned. 5 1 

The cavalry of the Roman armies had hitherto con- 
WWſiſted only of the Roman Knights, whom the public 
urniſhed with horſes. On the preſent occaſion, the 
citizens, who had the income neceſſary for being 
admitted into that order, and to whom the Cenſors 
had not aſſigned horſes kept at the public expence, 


nate, where having obtained audience, they declared 
chat they were ready to ſupply themſelves with horſes, 
n order to be in a condition to ſerve the common- 
vealth. The Senate received fo. generous: an offer 
ich great marks of gratitude, and the report of it 
ſpread immediately throughout the whole city. The 
Plebeians, fired with a noble jealouſy, preſented them- 
ſelves alſo before the Senate in their turn, and ſaid, 
rhat to ſuſtain the honour of the Infantry, they were 

come to offer their ſervice out of their turn, ready to 

march wherever it ſhould be deemed neceſſary; and 
that if they were led to Veil, they engaged 3 

= an 


d, 


Das well as the commonwealth, and that it would be 


after having concerted together, repaired to the Se- 


14.1. 2. very cheap in thoſe days. The buſhel of wheat Was 
p. 103. uſually fold for no more than four oboli (ſix ſols io 


M. EMIL. MAMERC. &c. Mil. Trib; 
452 hand not to return from thence till that city wa 
It was not poſlible for the Senate to ſet any bounds 

to the jo — which they were ſeized, and in a man- 
ner tranſported, at this inſtant. They did not con. 
tent themſelves, as they had done in reſpect to the 

Knights, with appointing one of the magiſtrates to 
return their thanks, or with cauſing ſome of the Phe. 
beians to be brought in to hear their anſwer. © The 
Senators, quitting their houſes in a body, and turning 
towards the People who were aſſembled in the Forum, 
from the aſcent where they were, expreſſed both by 
their voices and geſtures all they thought and all the 
felt. They cried out, that by ſuch an unanimity and 
concord, Rome would be happy, invincible, and eter. 
nal. They gave the horſe and foot the higheſt praiſe, 
They conſidered that day as the moſt fortunate and 
moſt glorious of the commonwealth. They owned 
that the Senate was overcome in generoſity. - Tear 
of joy were ſeen to flow on both ſides, and nothing 
was heard but congratulations and thanks. The &. 
nators having been recalled into the Senate, a decree 
was paſſed, by which the Military Tribunes were di 
rected to call an aſſembly of the People, to thank the 
horſe and foot in the name of the public, and to afſure 
them, that the Senate would ever bear in mind their 
good-will and zeal for their country. By the fame 
decree it was alſo ordained, that thoſe voluntary fol 
diers ſhould be allowed the years of ſervice, as if they 
had actually been levied in form. 

A certain pay was alſo inſtituted for the horſe, ® 
had before been done for the foot. Livy does not men- 
tion here the amount of that pay. He ſays elſewhere, 
that it was thrice as much as that of the foot. Ac. 
cording to Polybius, the pay of the foot was two obol 

a day; (ſomething more than three ſols French, t 
three half-pence Engliſh) and that of the horſe ſix obol, 
which is thrice as much (ten ſols). Proviſions were 
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an half) and the buſhel of barley for half that price. A. R. 3 2 


WW buſhel of wheat would ſubſiff a ſoldier eight days, . 
nds This is the firſt time that the cavalry furniſhed them 
an- elves with horſes. Ws PHIL 


The new army of voluntiers being arrived at Veli, 
ad not only re- inſtate the works which had been ruin- 
ed, but added new ones to them. More care than 


Je. ever was taken to ſend proviſions in abundance from 
(he the city to the camp, in order that fo courageous and 


well-diſpoſed an army might want for nothing. 


Im, Military Tribunes were elected for the tollowing 

by year. | 8 | 8 

ie C. SezrvILIus AHALAa, III. &c. 1% 
nd #2 &- Syn | ; Ant. C. 
er: The Volſci make themſelves maſters. of Anxur by 399. 
ſes reachery, where the Romans had a garriſon. . 
The diſcord between the two generals who com- 

ned manded before Veii, occaſioned a defeat there. The 
nFidenates and Faliſci, two people of Hetruria, ap- 

ng yrehending that the Roman armies would fall upon 

S. Wt hem after the taking of Veii, to which they were near 

rec neighbours, united their forces, and attacked the Ro- 

d. nan lines at the part where Manius Sergius, one of 

the he Military Tribunes, commanded. The report 

utc hich ſpread, that all Hetruria was advancing to the 


ad of Veii, terrified the troops of Sergius, and at the 
ame time encouraged the beſieged to make a vigor- 
us ſally. The only reſource was for the troops of the 
reat camp, which was not very remote, to come and 
WW uſtain Sergius. Virginius, who commanded there, 


as his declared enemy. He was informed of the at- 
en. rack and danger; but he kept in his camp, ſaying, 
re, hat if his collegue ſtood in need of his ſervic?, he 
\c- Would let him know it. Sergius, imagining it diſho- 
o {i ourable to demand aid of a man with whom he was 
of Entirely at variance, choſe rather to ſuffer himſelf to 
ol, be defeated by the enemy, than to be obliged to his 
ere ¶collegue for victory. His troops, after having ſuf- 


* Livy ſays the Capenates ; the Fidenates were Sabines. 


fered 
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112 C. SERVIL. AHALA, &c. Mil. Trib; 

L AR. 3; 3. fered exceedingly, abandoned their lines. Some retire 
| tC into the great camp: but the-greateſt part of them 
with Sergius at their head, marched directly to Rome 

As he laid the whole blame upon his collegue, Vir 
ginius was ſent for, and the command given to ther 
heutenants during their abſence. The affair was er 
mined in the Senate. The two Military Tribunes ver! 

leſs intent upon defending themſelves, than accuſing 
each other, and they did not ſpare reproaches and in 
ſults on either ſide. The Senate ſcarce acted mor 
reaſonably. Very few of them, in the enquiry int 
this affair, judged with a view to equity and the goal 
of the public : friendſhip and favour determined the 
ſuffrages of the majority. The elder and principi 
Senators perceiving this diſpoſition, referred to a fu 

ther time a fuller examination whether ſo ſhameful il 
defeat had happened through the fault of the generals 
or the common enough misfortune of war. They be 
lieved it neceſſary to proceed directly to the remedy, il 
and not to wait the time fixed for the election, but u 

b nominate new Military Tribunes immediately, who 

= - ſhould enter upon office on the calends of October, 

- that is to ſay, the firſt day of that month. Thus op- Wn 

nion was generally approved, without being complan Wl 

ed of by the other Military Tribunes. Sergius al 

Virginius, who had given occaſion for it, were ths 

only perſons who oppoſed the decree of the Senate 

4 They proteſted, that they would not quit their office 

| before the ides of December, which was the uſual dif 
for the election of new magiſtrates. 

During theſe diſputes, the Tribunes of the People 
intent upon all occaſions. for adding weight to thel 
authority, roſe up with warmth, and in an haught 
imperious tone menaced the Military Tribunes 0 

commit them to priſon if they did not obey the orden 
of the Senate. Servilius Ahala, one of the Milita << 

Tribunes, addreſſing himſelf upon that to the Tribune 
of the People, „If it were a proper time,” faid 
to them, I would ſhew you how little right you ha 


to make us ſuch menaces, and how little we = 
| | « them 


399. 
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I. VALERIUS POTITUS, &e. Mil. Trib. 173 


rl: them. But the queſtion is now, to cauſe the decree A. R. 343: no 
mW of the Senate to be put in execution. Therefore "NC — 
me as to you, Tribunes of the People, do you ceaſe to | 

is take an advantage of our diſputes for exciting 

heir broils and extending your power. And as to our 


two collegues, they ſhall either comply willingly '2 
with what the Senate ordains, or if they perſiſt in 


ing refuſing to obey, I ſhall immediately declare a Dic- 
il. tator, who will know how to oblige them to quit 
ore their office.” This diſcourſe was applauded by the 
into hole aſſembly, the Senators being exceedingly pleaſed, 
000 at a more certain and conſiſtent method was found 
the ut for en, the obſtinacy of the refractory, 
il ban having recourſe to the threats of the Tribunes. 
fand accordingly they ſubmitted to the unanimous au- 
ul (WW ority of the Senate, and new Military Tribunes were 
als Iced to enter upon office on the calends of Oc- 
b. e ee eee 


ober. 


7 9 L. VaLERIUVS Porirus IV. 

who | M. FuR Tus CamMiLLus II. &c. 
ber, i 1 | X 

o There were abundance of affairs and wars during 
an Wc adminiſtration of theſe Military Tribunes. Their 
and Writ care was to make the levies, in which they in- 
the luded not only the youth, who were not yet of the 
ate, ge preſcribed by the laws, but even the old men, 
fice AP 2th of whom they obliged to take arms for the guard 


the city. The more the number of the ſoldiers 
as augmented, the more money was neceſſary for 
heir pay; and that money was raiſed upon the citi- 
ens, who remained at Rome. Theſe impoſitions, 


phy ; rom which the old men, who had been lifted, were 
tot exempt, becauſe” they did not quit the city, ex- 
den ted complaints amongſt the People; and the more, 


Pecauſe the Tribunes were inceſſantly animating them 
y ſeditious harangues, and repreſenting to them, 
hat the Patricians ſeemed ſolely intent upon depreſ- 

ing the citizens; part of them by the ſad neceſſity of 
caring arms, and the reſt, by impoſitions, which 
F. 1 they 
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I L. VALERIUS POTITUS, &c. Mil. Trib, 
A. R. 354. they were not able to ſupport. That they no £1 
- one C. made any difference between 3 Fi 7 | 
= That wars were expreſly multiplied, for occaſions wil 
| diſtreſs the People. That only one of them had yi 
ready continued during five 1 and that the Ge 
nerals induſtriouſly ſucceeded amiſs, in order to pi 
. tract it the longer. That in reſpect to the old mall 
1 Who had brought back nothing from the wars byllll 
= bodies weakened and worn out by fatigues, wound 
and years, and who at their return had found ti 
lands almoſt uncultivated through the long abſem 
of their owners, they had the cruelty to act fron. 
them, notwithſtanding the bad condition of their I 
fairs, taxes and contributions, and to oblige them ui 
return the commonwealth double the pay they had y 
ceived from it, and that too with intereſt,” It is ab 
to judge how capable ſuch diſcourſes were of irritai 
a People already too much inclined of themſelves wil 
complain and murmur. It was in this, as we hawlil 
ſeen hitherto, that the great employment and abiln 
of theſe Plebeian magiſtrates conſiſted, which of 


* 
n 
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formed their whole merit. 
During theſe troubles, the time for electing nei 
Tribunes of the People arrived. Their number cou 
not be filled up. The Patricians uſed ſome engea voi 
to get themſelves adopted by thoſe who had been c 
ſen, and to fill up the vacant places. Not heing ab 
to obtain That, they found means to cauſe two Pell 

beians devoted to them to be adopted, being er 
pleaſed to infringe the law Trebonia, which on a an 
conjuncture, as has been obſeryed in its place, 
dained, that the People for the future ſhould cla 
their Tribunes, and elect all of them together. et 
Amongſt thoſe who had been choſen was one Tit 
bonius, who believed it his duty to his name and fr. | 
mily, to take upon him the defence of a law, inl 
tuted by one of his anceſtors. He therefore comwgcor 
plained to the People againſt his own collegues, Meme 
whoſe weakneſs and indolence he aſcribed the violauoliyrm « 
of that law, Three of them, who 7 " ove 
| "Pp 


L varerius rorrrus, ac. Mil.'Tribi 

5 people's reſentment, in order to make a diverſion and 

oncilate their favour, cited Sergius and Virginius, 
o had been Military Tribunes the year before, to 

ake their trial before them, They ſaid, © that to 


ci. ch, as ſuffered the levies, taxes, and prolongation . 


de war wich pain, who lamented the deaths of 
Ws: ir children, brothers, kinſmen, and friends, that 


fair occaſion to avenge themſelves, the publi 
1 pon the heads of two perſons equally criminal ar 
Wc ponſible for all the misfortunes which had happen- 
. That their own confeſſion, the evidence of their 
ir olegues, and the decree of the Senate who had ob- 


hich there could be nothing to reply. That they 


| : ith wounds, accuſing neither fortune, nor any of the 
WS ods, but their generals, as the ſole authors of their 
feat. That they were aſſured, there was not a ſin- 


onounce a thouſand. curſes againſt the perſons, for- 
nes, and lives of Virginius and Sergius. That af 
r having devoted them in that manner to the anger 
ce Gods, it would ill become the People not to 
ert their power againſt them, when they both could 
Wd ought. That the Gods did not puniſh criminals 
emſelves, but were contented with arming in ſome 
anner the hands of thoſe they had injured, in fup- 
ung them with the occaſion of avenging themſelves.” 

he people, irritated by theſe diſcourſes, condemned 
p< two criminals in a fine. n 
This was a very ſlight puniſhment for a prevarica- 
an, or rather a treaſon, ſo criminal and evident. For 
ey could not deny, the one, that he would not have 
courſe to his collegue, when he ſaw himſelf in ex- 
eme danger; and the other, that when he was in- 
rmed of his collegue's danger, that he would not 


E \criſhed miferably that fatal day at Veii, they offered : 


ged them to abdicate their office, were proofs to 
ight remember that fatal day, when they ſaw the 


| Wd remains of the ſoldiers defeated at Veii, return to 
ome ſtill trembling with their fears, and covered 


Wc perſon in the aſſembly, who did not at that time 


ove to his aid. So criminal a diſpoſition, which di- 
I 2 | rectly '' 


115 


and 
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"216 I. VALERIUS POTITUS, &c. Mil. Tb; 
A-R-35+ rectly attacks the ſtate, which for a private pique 
393. makes perſons forget all that they owe their county, 
8 and which reckons the deaths of a conſiderable num 
ber of brave ſoldiers as nothing, ſeems to have te. 
quired, that an exemplary and moſt diſtinguiſhed py. 
_ niſhment ſhould have been made of it, to prevent 
the ſad effects of this kind of jealouſy and diſſent 
too common amongſt Generals who ſerve together. 
But it was one of the maxims of the Roman ps. 
| licy, not to treat Generals who had been unſucceſsfil 
in war with exceſlive ſeverity. The Roman peopk, 
generally ſpeaking, were very moderate in the punil. 
ment of eriminals. Livy makes this remark, when 
he ſpeaks of the execution of Mettius Fuffetius, why 
was drawn aſunder by four horſes; and he ſays * Tha 
was the firſt and laſt example of a puniſhment among 
the Romans, in which the laws of humanity ſeern td 
have been forgot; but that in other inſtances, no pe 
ple could boaſt of having been fatisfied with lights 
inflictions upon its citizens guilty of ctimes. They 
were uſually puniſhed by gentle fines or baniſhment; 
and during a long ſeries of years we ſee very few a 
them condemned to die. The Romans in reſpect v 
their Generals had a particular reaſon for acting wil 
great lenity. Beſides that the faults of a perſon chat 
ed with the command, fell indirectly upon the peopt 
who had elected him, they knew the multiplicity a 
cares, pains, and diſquiets, that attend the command 
of an army; and they would not add new ones it 
them, in leaving the General the fear of ſeeing hin 
ſelf condemned to a ſhameful puniſhment, if he hal 
the misfortune to ſucceed ill in a campaign; nor di 
guſt thoſe to whom they confided the command di 
their armies, by ſuch an example. Every body kno 
in what manner Varro was received after the loſs 
the battle of Cannæ. 5 
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* Primum ultimumque illud ſupplicium apud Romanos exempl 
parum memoris legum humanarum fuit. In aliis gloriari licet n 
gentium mitiores placuiſſe pœnas. Liv. 1. c. 28, 
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p. LICINIUS. cALvus, &c. Mil. Trib. 177 


In the wars which were made this year on different A. R. 354+ - 
- * * 2 ' 5 Ant. 
th) ſides, no conſiderable: events happened. The Tri- 398. 
zum. bunes of the People were very buſy at this time, in 


ropoſing the Agrarian law, and in oppoſing the pay- 
CE of taxations, though abſolutely neceſſary for the 


vet  (ubGiſtence of the armies. A conſiderable victory, 
hon, which they gained in the election of Military Tri- 
. bunes, amongſt whom a Plebeian was at length cho- 
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po. ſceen, induced them to deſiſt from their purſuits, and 
_ to ſuffer the taxes to be raiſed. 1-2 85 
oh P. Licixrus CaLvus, &c, a An. 255 
1 The Plebeian admitted amongſt the Military Tri- 392. 

FT -. IV. 5. 
Tha bunes was ſo called. Livy ſays, that he was an an- it. 


tient Senator. It does not appear hitherto, (1) that any 


5 Plebeian had ſate in the Senate, and that hiſtorian no 
here mentions that there had. It is therefore very 
No ag probable, that ſome error may have here crept into 
The the text. Perizonius, a learned and judicious writer Periz, An, 
ent; of diſſertations, tells us, that the Military Tribunes of Hiſt. c. 8. 


this year were all Plebeians except one; and Livy 
himſelf ſupplies him with the proof of it, in nomi- 


u ating Tribunes of the People of all the families here 

we nn queſtion. The reader will diſpenſe with my enter- . 
one ng into diſcuſſions of this kind. TS SAL 

7 0 The next election were all Plebeians, except one. 


(1) Some writers ſay, that the conſiderable Plebeians had been ad- 
nitted into the Senate from the 263d Year of Ramme. 
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Iflitution of the Lectiſternium for moting te pig 
| Ceaſe. A ſudden increaſe of the waters of "the Al 
Tate gives occaſion for ſending to Delphi. Anfwer i 


_. that oracle. Licinius refuſes the office of Military Tr. 
une, and cauſes the election to fall upon his ſon. Ce 
millus is declared Dictator. He re-inflates affairs u 
Veii. When he is upon the point of taking that ity, l 
conſults the Senate about the ſpoils. The city is takn 
by the means of a mine. Fine ſaying of Camillus. Fx. 
traordinary joy of Rome. Triumph of Camillus. Th 
tenth of the ſpoils conſecrated to Apallo. The Pugh 
demand to remove to Veii. New difficulty concern 
the extent to be given the vow of the tenth. The Rs 
man Ladies diveſt tbemſelues of their jewels to ſupp 
the quantity of gold neceſſary for the prefent to Apoll 


They are advantageouſly rewarded. 


M. VEeTuRrIvs, &c. 


A occaſioned the inſtitution of a new religious cere- 
mony, called Lectiſternium. That word 1s derived 
from lectos ſternere, to prepare beds. The cuſtom at 
Rome, in times of great danger, or great ſucceſs, vn 
to decree ſolemn feafts to the Gods, in order to imploꝶ 
their aid, or to render them public thanks for the 
protection received from them. Officers called Tr: 


umviri, and in proceſs of time, when their number 


was augmented to ſeven, Septemviri Epulones, much 


conſidered at Rome, preſided in theſe feaſts. AG 


cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, they | 
in the. temples round the tables, beds covered witl 


magnificent carpets, cuſhions, and ſeats. The ft 


tues of the Gods and Goddeſſes, invited to the 
feaſt ſerved upon the table, were placed on them, 
and they were deemed to be preſent at and partake J 
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Great e that broke out this year at Rome, 
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M. VETURIUS, &c. Mil. Tri. 119 
it 2. Valerius Maximus informs us, that they vouch- A. R. 356. . 
ſafed to conform to human cuſtoms, and that in this # 
ceremony Jupiter lay at length upon a bed, and Juno 
and Minerva fate on ſeats. - R 
in this manner this feaſt was celebrated on the pre- 

W (cnt occaſion in the name of the public, which is the 

W 6: time the Lectiſternium is mentioned. Private per- 
bons did the ſame during the eight days of the folem- 

W nity, and mutually entertained each other at their ta-, 
bles. The whole city kept open houſe, and tables 

WE were ſpread, and feaſts celebrated, at which every 
ching was in common, and every body known and 
unknown equally welcome. Quarrels and proceedin 

at law were ſuſpended, and priſoners had their chains 
taken off during the whole time of the feaſt, It was 

WT afterwards made a ſcruple of confcience to — on 
the chains again of thoſe whom the Gods had delivered 
from them. It is remarkable that the Pagans them- 

WT {elves did not believe their feſtivals duly celebrated, 
it they retained hatred and enmity in their hearts. 

SS Whilſt this ceremony was celebrated at Rome, the 

Capenates and Faliſci ſuddenly attacked the lines before 

Veü, as they had done ſome years before; but with 
very different ſucceſs. The ſtill recent condemnation 


me, 
rc- Nof Sergius and Virginius produced its effect. Troops 
we were immediately diſpatched from the great camp to 
at detend the lines. The enemy were repulſed with 
ws Wa conliderable loſs, as well as the beſieged, who had made 
- a fally, and were vigorouſly purſued even into the 
e Wa city. | 8 
ri. The Comitia for the election of magiſtrates ap- 
bet i Proached, and gave the Senators no leſs diſquiet than 


the ſiege of Veil. They ſaw with grief, that in the 


le. att election the firſt dignity of the ſtate had not only 
rel been communicated to the People, but almoſt entirely 
5 taken away from the nobility. They conſidered, or 


* Feemina cum viris cubantibus ſedentes ccenitabant : quæ confue- 
tudo ex hominum convictu ad divina penetravit. Nam Jovis epulo, 
ple in lectulum, Juno & Minerva in fellas, ad cœnam invitantus. 
Vai, Max, I. 1. C. 2. ; | 


it SE „ 


\ 
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A. R. 355. were for having others conſider, the plague; and the 
. other evils that had afflicted Rome, as marks of the 
* anger of the Gods againſt the Romans on account of 
that innovation in the offices, wherein no regard had 
been had to the noble families, who alone had the d. 
rection of the auſpices, and ſacred things. Now the: 
right of auſpices being attached to the ſupreme magi. 
ſtracy, they ſtrongly repreſented religion as concerned 
A in the injury done the nobility, © To avoid this incon- 
venience in the approaching election, they engaged: 
all the moſt conſiderable Patricians to offer themſelve' 
as candidates. This double method took effect. The 
People, out of reſpect for thoſe great perſons, and 
through * the ſcruples of conſcience that had been in. 
culcated into them in reſpect to religion, of which 
they were very ſuſceptible, nominated none but Pa. 

tricians, all of great reputation and peculiar merit. 


A. R. 35. L. VaIERI Us Porfrus V. 
0 M. Fuglus CAMiLTVus III. &c. 


Nothing however of importance paſſed this year. 

Only the lands of the Faliſci and Capenates were n. 

vaged, in which nothing was ſpared that fire and 

ſword could deſtroy. _ „„ 

Liv. 5. Amongſt many other prodigies, the ſudden incteal 
3 of the Alban Lake, that happened without any pre: 
Camil. p. vious rains, or any apparent natural cauſe. (for the 
230---137+ Phyſics were then little known) drew the attention of 
. the Romans; and the more, becauſe the extreme 
dcrouggzt of the ſummer had dried up all the ſpring, 

| and almoſt all the rivers of the country. Deputies 
were ſent to Delphi, to know the meaning of the 
Gods by this prodigy. But the explanation of it vas 
believed to have been had nearer home. As it b 
uſual, in long ſieges, for the beſiegers and beſieged 
to talk with each other from their poſts, it happened 
that a Roman had made an acquaintance, and fre- 
Ut ſunt, mobiles ad ſuperſtitionem perculſæ ſemel mentes. Ta 


"QT, Annal; 1. 28. 4th 
quently 


/ 


US JULUS; Kc. Mil. Tub. 


1. Ju 


found means to induce him to come out of the city, 


When he was introduced into the Senate, and inter- 


it into his thoughts to diſcover that to a Roman, 


power to act contrary to their will: That it was written 


they ſnould gain the victory over the Veientes; and 
that till then the Gods would not abandon Veii. 
Though this pretended prophecy made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion upon the Romans, they deſired a better autho- 
rity; and thought it neceſſary to wait the return of 


Military Tribunes were elected. 


The inhabitants of Tarquinii, to take advantage o 
the favourable conjuncture, when the Romans were 
employed abroad in different wars, and at home in 
domeſtic diviſions, ſent out great parties to ravage 
their country. They were repulſed with vigour, and 
obliged to retire with great-loſs. | 

The ſiege of Veil gave great diſquiet, and there 
was no hopes of putting an end to it, but by the pe- 
- * Cicero relates it, where he makes this Soothſayer ſay, that if the 


Vater of the Lake, when let out, reached the ſea, it would be unfor- 


"ate for the Romans; but if not, it would be a good omen for them. 
ib. 1. de Divin. n 1 | ” 


culiar 


he ſeized hold of him, and as he was the ſtrongeſt 
carried him Iff, and with the help of ſome of his com- 
fades, brought him before the general, who; after 
he had heard him, ſent him under a guard to Rome. 


rogated concerning the increaſe of the Alban Lake, 
he anfwered, That the Gods muſt have been very 
angry with the Veientes on the day, when they put 


which was to occaſion the ruin of his country; but 
that they were maſters, and that it was not in his 


then in the book of Fate, that when the water of the 


Alban Lake ſhould be increaſed, if the Romans let 
it out in the proper * manner, which he told them, 


the deputies from Delphi. In the mean time new 


Ant. C. | 


395. 


L. Jurius JuLvs, &c. = AS 
f Ant. C. 


394+ 


| 1212 
quently diſcourſed with an old man of Veii, who A. R. 
paſſed for one of great ſkill in divination, and if com- 
mon report may be believed, explained the prodigy 
about which people were in pain to him. Having 


WT r Fr rde : 
. 4 l - 
n I} 94.5 | 
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mn culiar favour of the Gods. The return of the deputies 

Ant. C. revived thoſe hopes. They brought back an anſwe 

394» . 

conformable to that of the Hetrurian Soothiaye, 

| which beſides informed them, that it was neceſſary to 

re- inſtate certain ceremonies of religion, which had 

been omitted and neglected. This advice was con. 

ceived to regard the laſt election of Military Tribunes 

wherein there had been ſome defect, and the Feſtival 
e Letinaea‚ rt gg 

The Military Tribunes having abdicated their office 

2 new election came on. The Plebeian P. Liciniu 

Calvus, of whom we have ſpoke above, was at firſ 

- unanimouſly choſen. He was the firſt of the Plebeim 

order, who had been elected Military Tribune. He 

had ſhewn great moderation in the exerciſe of that 

office; but was very old at that time. The people 

ſeemed alſo upon the point of re-electing ſeveral of 

thoſe, who had before been Military Tribunes with 

him. Licinius, before the report of his election was 

made, demanded to ſpeak to the People, as was uſual, 

and expreſſed himſelf to the following effect: I per- 

<« ceive, Romans, that your remembrance of the 

< union between my collegues and myſelf in our fit 

« adminiſtration, an union more neceſſary than ever 

cc in the preſent conjuncture, diſpoſes you to re- led 

<« ſeveral of us, whom experience has made ſtill more 

« capable of commanding, into the ſame office. As | 

“ for myſelf, I am no longer the fame man. You 

« behold in me only the ſhadow and name of L. 

« cinius. The ſtrength of my body has entirely left 

« me, I can ſcarce ſee or hear, my memory fails me, 

<« and the vigour of my mind is worn out. Suffer 

% me to preſent my ſon to you, [he held him by the 

& hand] the living image of him you honoured fir 

& of all the Plebeians with the office of Military Tn. 

« bune. Brought up in my ſight and principles, 

« give, I devote, him to the Commonwealth in my 

e ftead. I ſhall be highly obliged, Romans, if yo 

„ grant the honour you give me of your own accord, 


and without ſolicitation, to the demand of my _ 
: | | | « an 
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P. LICTNTUS, &. Mil. Trib 4g © 
« and the requeſt which I add in his favour?” No e 
difficulty was made to grant his deſire, and his ſenn 
was unanimouſly elected Military Tribune. 


P. Licinivs, &. ee wiiral a= 
Every thing the Gods ſeemed to require of the 393 
CS had been exactly performed. The Ferie 13. 35 
Latinæ had been celebrated with the ceremonies pre- Flut. in 
tribed. The water of the Alban Lake had Been 1.33. 
drawn off by canals, and turned upon the lands. The 
tenth year of the ſiege of Veii was now arrived; and 
eyery thing ſeemed to denounce the approach of vic- 
to the Romans. „ eee e 
A fad event, however, which might have diſcon- 
eerted that enterprize for ever, happened the begin- 
ning of this year. Two of the Military Tribunes, 
Titinius and Genucius, who commanded againſt the 
Capenates and Faliſci, acting in that war with more 
ardour and bravery than conduct, gave headlong into 
an ambuſcade. That raſhneſs coſt Genucius dear, 
who was killed fighting valiantly at the head of his 
troops. Titinius retired to an eminence, where he 
drew up the ſoldiers who had recovered themſelves a 
little from their terror. He would not hazard a battle, 
however; and the diſgrace was greater than the loſs. 
But fame, which delights in exaggerating, eſpecially 
misfortunes, occaſioned an incrediblealarm at Rome, 
and in the camp before Veit. A report ſpread there 
amongſt the s, that the Roman army had been 


cut 1n pieces, with both their Generals, and that the 


Capenates and Faliſci, encouraged by their victory, 
vere on full march with their choſen youth to attack 
the lines. The panic was ſo great in the army, that 
* was juſt upon the point of diſbanding univerſally, 
and many did actually fly from the camp. 22 87 
The conſternation occaſioned ſtill greater trouble 
and confuſion at Rome. It was believed there, that 
the camp before Veii had already been attacked, and 
part of the enemy were upon full march to Rome. 
Feople ran to the walls; guards were poſted at the 
| gates 


124 


* | A. R. 359. 
Ant. C. 
393» 


| Camillus was created Dictator, and appointed L. Cy 
nelius Scipio Maſter of the Horſe. The change 
the General immediately changed the face of ai 
Hope, courage, and even good fortune, ſeem'd i 


Where he began by. puniſhing thoſe who had aba 
L have ſpoke, with all the rigour of diſcipline; u 


P. LICINIUsS, &c. Mil. Trib., 
gates of the city; and the temples were full of y 
men, who with floods of tears implored the mercy 
the Gods, and that they would cauſe the evils v 
which Rome was threatened to fall on Veu. | 
In this ® fad conjuncture the Romans __ a. 
.neral at the head of their armies, deſtined, ſays. Lin 
by the fates to take Veu, and to fave his county 


moment to revive. We ſee here what one man d 
do. It had already been obſerved, that in all them 
ployments wherein Camillus had collegues, his gr 
valour, and exalted abilities had induced them to 
ſign the whole honour of the command to him, al 
he had been commander in chief; and it was: after 
wards remarked, that during his Dictatorſhips heg 
verned with ſo much mildneſs and moderation, thu 
the officers ſubordinate to him believed they ſhard 
his authority. . N 8 
His firſt care was to repair to the lines before Vey 


doned the camp in the ſudden conſternation, of wh 


thereby taught the troops to be more afraid of the ul 
ſeverity of their General, than of the enemy's for 
how formidable ſoever they might be. On his retun 
to Rome, he made the levies, none refuſing to givel 
their names. The people, in emulation of each oth, 
ran to. lift under his command. The youth of tit 
Latines and Hernici came to offer the Dictator thel 
ſervice, which he accepted, and thanked them for i 
full Senate. Every thing was now ready for taking 
the field. Camillus vowed to the Gods, that if tie 
gave an happy end to this war, he would celebratt 


Igitur fatalis dux ad excidium illius urbis, ſervandæque pam 
M. Furius Camillus Dictator dictus. — Omnia repente mutavem 
imperator mutatus. Alia ſpes, alius animus hominum, fortuna 497; 
que alia urbis videri, LIV. 5. 19. | | 3 
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tuta. 
| After having mas "CEN vows, "$i DIETS? agai inſt 


e _ and Capenates, and gave them battle. Every 
ng paſſed on his ſide with prudence and reaſon; 
the ſucceſs, as is uſual, was anſwerable. He not 
155 defeated the enemy, but took their camp, where 
\e Lund conſiderable ſpoils, of which he reſerved the 
reateſt part for the public treaſury, and g the 
eſt to the ſoldiers. 

From thence he led his army to Veii, which he ig 
ran to incloſe within narrower bounds. He re- inſtated 
Wiſcipline in the camp, which had been obſerved with 
itle regularity, and put an end to accidental and looſe 
kirmiſhes between the walls of the city and the lines, 


after dy forbidding the troops to fight without orders. He 
e oh e them in uſeful and neceſſary works, and 
the auſed a great number of towers to be added to the 


trenchments, which they had not before. | 
The moſt important work of all, and that which 


Vi oſt moſt pains, was a mine. Camillus, ſeeing that 
abu here would be abundance of danger and difficulty in 
vi arrying the walls of the city by force, undertook to 
ven himſelf a way under ground, the earth being of 
ei very proper fort for digging, and capable of being 
ro eut at a ſufficient depth for concealing the work from 
etun che enemy. To forward it, and at the ſame time to 
vel aſe the workmen, he divided them into fix bands, 


each of which worked ſix hours, and was then relieved 
by another. The work was carried on night and day 
__ interruption till it happily extended to the 
citadel. 

The Dictator, when ha ſaw. the richeſt city of Italy 
upon the point of falling into his hands, in which 
more conſiderable ſpoils would be taken, than had 
been gained in all the preceding wars of Rome toge- 
ther; to avoid either drawing the anger. of the ſoldiery 


The ſame as Ino ſiſter of Semele, aunt of Bacchus, and wife of 
amas, 


upon 


he great games (thoſe of the Circus) and rebuild the AR: 
-mple of the "Goddeſs called thay: Romans Mater 95 1 
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AR. g. upon him for dividing them with too fparing a hand n 
AE or diſſatisfying the Senators by lean 2 t 
too much profuſion, he wrote to the Senate to infom b 
it, That by the favour of the immortal Gods, ti; Wi: 
cares, and the patience of the ſoldiers, Veii wou 
ſoon be in the hands of the Roman people. Tu 
therefore he deſired they would direct N to t. 
uſe it was proper to make of the ſpoils.” The Sena b 
were of two opinions. The one was that of Liciniu r 
the father, who being firſt aſked by his ſon, replied) WW! 
that he thought it moſt adviſeable, to give noticy hi 
in the name of the Rs re for all Gy as were g 
willing to ſhare in poils to repair to the camp u | 
Veii.” The other was the opinion of Appius Chu 
dius. He thought, that to abandon the - ſpoils in 
that manner to all that had hands to take them, be 
fides its being new, was attended with great income Wi" 
niences; that they would be plundered with profuſion . 
by chance and without choice, and with great inequ WW 
lity. That if it was not judged proper, that the money WWE 
taken from the enemy ſhould be brought into the WW” 
public treaſury, exhauſted as it was by fo many wary 
be was of opinion, that it ought to be appropriaed ta 
to the payment of the ſoldiers, which would be a 
lief to the People, and eaſe them of part of the ta 
That * — every houſe would be equally ſenfible WW 
of the fruits of this largeſs, and the rapacious hand Wl 
of idle citizens would not deprive the ſoldiers of the . 
_ rewards ſo juſtly due to their labours ; it being uſualy Wil 
obſerved, that the braveſt, and moſt forward in battle, . 
were the leaſt active and expert at plundering.” ; 
To this Licinius replied : + That if that money Wil - 
were brought into the public 2 it would ſup- er. 
ply the People with eternal matter of complaint, mu- +- 
mur, and ſedition. That it was better therefore 9 — 
®* Ejus enim doni ſocietatem ſenſuras æqualiter omnium domus: To 
non avidas in direptiones manus otioſorum urbanorum prerepeurs beer | 
fortium bellatorum præmia eſſe: cum ita ferme eveniat ut ſegniot e i 
prædator, ut quiſque laboris periculique præcipuam petere parten dat . 


ſoleat. ö Liv. 
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.in their favour by a largeſs, which, exhauſted as 4 | 
a — were by the contributions of ſo many years, would Ang. & | 
um be a preſent relief to them. That it was but juſt, that 39 f 


war, in which they had in a manner grown old. That 
what each of them ſhould carry to his own houſe, 
and take with his own hand from the enemy, would 
be far more agreeable than double or treble the value 
from another's. That the Dictator, in referring the 
affair to the Senate, had no other view than to ſpare 


— himſelf envy. and reproach. That the Senate on their 


fide, ought in like manner to refer the whole to the 
diſpoſal of the People, in permitting them to go and 


8 take the plunder, as chance ſhould throw it in their 
; 1 ay.” / | 


The latter advice, which was the moſt popular for 
the Senate, ſeemed the beſt. Declaration was accord- 
ingly made, that ſuch as were deſirous to ſhare in the 
plunder of Ven, had only to repair to the camp. How 
great the multitude of thoſe that went thither was, is 


* The Pagans believed, that the tutelary Gods of a city left it, 
hen it was upon the point of being taken by the enemies. © Exceſſere 
mnes adytis ariſque relictis Dii, quibus imperium hoc ſeterat,” Vix - 
bIL. Zneid. I. 2. ſpeaking of Troy. The Tyrians, when beſieged by 
exander, imagined that Apollo was for leaving them, and going 
er to the camp of that Prince. They therefore chained his ſtatue 
th a chain of gold to the altar of Hercules, to prevent the flight of 
at God. Dio, Sic. I. 17. p. 720. | | Ld 
the 


er the, 
the o eaſy to judge. 5 a 
s The Dictator then quitting his pavilion, after having 
taken the auſpices, and ordered the ſoldiers to arm: 

| 16+ * OPythian Apollo, ſaid he, under your guidance, 
xn. and by your orders, I advance to ruin the city of 
while A Veit: J conſecrate by vow the tenth part of the 
nd * ſpoils to you. And you, Queen Juno, who now 
che f inhabit Veii, I implore that you will vouchſafe to 
a follow“ us the victors to our city, which will ſoon be 
tl, yours, and where you ſhall be received in a temple 

* worthy of your majeſty.” | 

me After having finiſhed theſe prayers, as his army was 
fup- ey numerous, he gave a general aſſault, and attacked 
Mul- 
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the place on all ſides, in order to draw the befiegy 
to the walls, and prevent them from knowing the ra 
danger they had to fear. The Veientes, who did not 


know that their laſt hour was come, were eager to run 


in emulation of each other to the walls, not beingahk 


to gueſs why the Romans, of whom none had ap. 


ared out of the lines for many days, advanced 
a ſudden, like mad-men, to attack the place on il 


n 


A fabulous relation is inſerted here, that the King of 


the Veientes was at this inſtant ſacrificing to the Gods: 


that his diviner having inſpected the-entrails of the 


victim, cried out, that the Gods would give the vic 


+ tory to him who ſhould make oblation of that ſacrifice 


That the Romans, who were ſtill under ground, upon 


hearing thoſe words, immediately cut open the mine, 
and coming out of it with great cries and a dreadful 
- noiſe of arms, ſo terrified the Veientes, that they put 
them to flight, and ſeized the entrails of the victim, 
+ which they carried to Camillus. But, ſays Lin, 


<« in things of ſuch antient date, I think it ſufficient 
< to take what is probable for true. Incidents of this 
«< kind, which are fitter for the ſtage, that delights 
cc the marvellous, than for hiſtory, it is not worth while 
<« either to affirm or refute.” e 

I have repeated this paſſage of Livy expreſsly to 


ſhew, that he is not ſo credulous as ſome perſons 


imagine. He lays down a very rational principle 


here, and puts us upon our guard _ the pro- 


penſity men have for the marvellous, 
many errors in hiſtory... l 8 

The choſen troops having ſucceſsfully entered the 
citadel in the temple of Juno by the mine, diſperſet 
themſelves from thence into the city. Some attacked | 


at, ſource of ſo 


the ſoldiers behind who defended the. walls : others 


pulled down the barriers and unbarred the gates in 


Inſeritur huic loco fabula.—Sed in rebus tam antiquis, ſi, quz 
ſimilia veri ſunt, pro veris accipiantur, ſatis habeam. Hæc ad often- 
tationem ſcenæ gaudentis miraculis aptiora, quam ad fidemy nequ* 
affirmare, neque refellere, oper pretium eſt. LIV. I. 5. c. 21. 
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order to let in their companions : and many ſet fite to A, R. * 
5 the houſes to prevent the women and ſlaves from 558 
not throwing down tiles upon them from the roofs; The ; Y 
) run Romans entered in throngs either through the gates 
able or by the walls, which they ſcaled without reſiſtance, 
ap the enemy having abandoned them. The whole city 
doh reſounded with ſhrieks and lamentable cries. Nothing 
n vas ſeen every. where but blood and ſlaughter: till 
25 Camillus cauſed proclamation to be made by a herald, 
10 of WY that thoſe ſhould be ſpared who laid down their arms. 
ods: When the priſoners were diſarmed and ſent off, the 
f the BY ignal was given to the ſoldiers to plunder the city. 
vic Whilſt they were employed in that manner, the 
ifice WY Dictator, who from the greatneſs of the ſpoils con- 
upot ceived better than before the opulence of the city he 
nine, bad juſt taken, and the importance of his conqueſt, 
dful WAY * lifted up his hands to heaven, and implored the 
put Gods, “ If his own and the good fortune of the Ro- 
mz * man People appeared too great in their fight, and 
ivy, that it was neceſſary to qualify it by ſome difgrace; 
cient chat they would be pleaſed to make it fall upon 
* this him, and to ſpare the Commonwealth.” After this 
in prayer, adds Livy, Camillus turning round to the 
vhile right, according to the cuſtom of the Romans upon 

| the like occaſion, fell down upon the ground, which 
y to fall was afterwards thought a preſage of his baniſhment, 
ron; and of the taking of Rome by the Gauls. It is eaſy 
cite to adapt events after they happen to ſuch omen. 

pro The day after the taking of Veii, the priſoners 

of o vere fold by auction, and the ſums raiſed from them 

et apart for the public treaſury. The People were 

1 the much offended at Camillus on that account: and as to 
ered the plunder which they carried home, they believed 
cked i hemſelves neither obliged for it to the Dictator, who, 
chers n referring an affair to the Senate that depended only 


upon himfelf, had ſufficiently argued his ill-will ; nor 


* a : ; - ©» | 4 : . i, 5 | - | 
M0 Vicitur manus ad ccelum | toHens precatus eſſe, . Ut fi cui deo- 
nonmnumque, nimia ſua fortuna populique Romani videretur, 


dan mvidiam lenire ſao privato incommodo, quam [id eſt, potids 
quam] minimo publico populi Romani liceret. Liv. : 


„ 
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* 85 to the Senate, which of itſelf had not a 
rs well diſpoſed in reſpect to them; but e by th 
family of the Licinis, who had ſtrongly en they 
intereſt. 
After all the profane riches had been ene 
Veii, Camillus thought of accompliſhing the m 
which he had made of tranſporting the ſtatue of Jing 
to Rome, For that purpoſe he choſe out the hand 
ſomeſt young Perſons of the whole army. Alt 
having purified themſelves well, and put on whit 
robes, they approached the ſtatue with the utmoſt x 
ſpect and veneration, not daring to lay their hand 
upon it without a religious tremor, becauſe, according 
to the cuſtom of the Hetrurians, only a prieſt af 
certain family was permitted to touch her. To throy 
the marvelous into this fact, ſome add, that upon th 
Goddeſs's being aſked by one of theſe young perſaig 
«© Whether ſhe would be pleaſed to go to Rome?! 
ſhe anſwered by a nod, or as others ſay, by words 
ce that ſhe would.” Certain: it is, that ſhe Was carrie 
to mount Aventine, where a magnificent temple ws 
erected for her, which was afterwards den 
Camillus. 

Such was the fate of Veii, the moſt opulent city i | 
all Hetruria, the greatneſs of which the ruin rk 
proves, as it could not be reduced till after a fieged 
ten years, during which it made the Romans fue 
greater calamities than it endured itſelf, and as it ms 
not taken by open force and aſſault, but maren and 
ſtratagem. " 

When the news that Veii was taken came to Roms 
notwithſtanding the anſwers of the diviners, the or 
of Delphi, the exactitude with which all the duties i 
religion had been performed, the choice of the mol ure 
able general of his times, in a word, though ever A 
thing, one would have thought, ſhould have preparl 
People for that event ; the length and difficult 
the ſiege, with the diſgraces of the other generals nil 

had carried it on before Camillus, made that news 0 


caſion incredible joy at Rome, as if entirely unlook® 
5 | e 


— 4 


{ | . 


a ; . i . | ; 
P. LICINIUS, &c. Mi. Tribs 
Kor, and contrary to the general expectation. The 


$ 


«hither they repaired in throngs to return the Gods 
inks, prevented the decree of the Senate, which 
dained. ſolemn ſupplications and thankſgivings for 


fg 

hr greater number of days than had ever been done 
Jun WWcfore, that is to ſay, for four days together. 
hand The Dictator's triumph was moſt magnificent, and 


the orders of the ſtate made it a duty to do him 


whit onour in emulation of each other. Himſelf was 
ſt u. villing to exalt the pomp by. cauſing his chariot to be 
and Irawn by four white horſes. - It muſt be obſerved here, 


at the ſame colour was aſcribed to the horſes of the 


rdi 

a zun and of Jupiter. I Every body took offence at 
roy is circumſtance z- and people judged, that the Dic- 
nth ator thereby exalted himſelf, not only above the con- 


lition of a citizen of a free ſtate, but even above hu- 
an nature. They imagined, that religion was violat- 
d, by the uſurpation of an honour which appertained 
) the immortal Gods; and from thence alone; his 
riumph was more ſplendid than grateful in the eyes 
dfthe Romans. 7 1 

= What happens here in regard to Camillus, in other 


yy cſpects fo full of wiſdom and moderation, ſhews us, 
rfl at there is a ſubtile poiſon in proſperity and popu- 


ar applauſe, that imperceptibly glides into the heart, 

d cauſes in it a ſecret ſwelling, a falſe pride, againſt 
ch the greateſt and even the wiſeſt of men End it 
ifncult to defend themſelves. On the other fide, the 
people's general diſguſt of a thing that might appear 
conſiderable enough, argues how high the Romans 
arried their reſpect for the Divinity. 


esd Camillus, after having taken all the neceſſary mea- 
molares for building the temple of Juno, and dedicated 
yer at of the Goddeſs Matuta, abdicated the Dictator- 
bam id non civile mods, ſed bumanum etiam viſum. Jovis 
W que equis æquiparari Dictatorem, in religionem etiam trahebant :' 
de enphuſque ob eam unam maximè rem clarior quam gratior fuit: 

' IV, I, 5. c. 23. — , - 


"ROY Thy 


oncourſe of the Roman ladies in all the temples, ** 


. 88 


122 © PF/CORN. cossts, &c. VII Tb. 
N. R. . The Senate afterwards deliberated upon the vil 
. Camillus had made, to conſeerate the tenth part o 


by 
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6. the ſpoils to Apollo. 'The accompliſhment" of thi 
vo, which the Pontiffs declared indiſpenſible, wy 

2 not eaſily effected. For how was it poſſible tom 
Mig the People bring in all the ſpoils, in order to enmI 
ing from them the part due to the God? After low 
= conſultation, they fixed upon the means that Feemd 
4 the moſt ealy and natural; and was fo in effect. Th 
4 wWags by a public decree to inform all thoſe who ye 
{ willing to clear their conſciences, and affiire the ſay 
of themfelves and families, to make a fair and ji 

eſtimate of the plunder they had got, and to bringh 

the tenth part of it to the public treaſury, in-orderh 

its being formed into a prefent of maſſy gold, worth 

of the majeſty of the God, the temple, for which 

was intended, and of the grandeur of the Roman Pw 

ple. This neceſſity of contributing at their own @ 

pence to the gift. deſigned for Apollo, {ſtill addedt 

the People's diſguſt for Camillus. F or, When inter 

is affected, reſpect for the Gods grow leſs Warm an 

hvel A 
"Pence was granted the Volſci and Kei 6G berak i 
chey deſerved it, than not to engage the People nl 
new war after that they had ſo lately ne al 
from which they were ſcarce well returned - 4] 


A. R. 360; P:. Cornztavs N &c. +; # 


Ant. C. Wn” 
392. The ravages committed in the country of the C# 


Liv. I. 4. penates, obliged them to demand peace, whieh thi 
Piat 25 Obtained. The war againſt the Faliſci is continued. 
Camill, In order to appeaſe the ſedition, which began 
P. 133˙ appear at Rome, the Senate conſented to ſend a colon] 
into the country of the Volſci, which was to conſiſts 
three thouſand citizens, to each of whomi'three acres d 
land were allotted. The citizens refuſed to go thitht 
and were for ſettling at Veii, inſtead of being baaiſt 
£ ed into a. remote country. They went ſo far as tod 
mand that Rome and Veii ſhould for the future col; 
{titute only one and the ſame city and Commonealh 


4 ; 
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nuch greater warmth, and will ſoon excite great 


ould ſooner die than ever ſuffe | 


" ay 


kind of madneſs and phrenzy. That it was a viſi- 


ow made to Apollo. That without mentioning the 


i itſelf they included only the moveable effects, 


ifficulty appeared very ſerious to the Senate, They 


b ontiffs, who were all of the ſame opinion with Ca- 
illus. An eſtimate was made in conſequence of the 
ec ey of Veii, and the lands in its dependance. The 
e u nount of. that eſtimate was taken out of the public 


urchaſe gold with it, to be employed in the preſent 


ended for Apollo of Delphi. As gold was very 

a arce in thoſe times, the Roman ladies diſtinguiſhed 
he M emſelves on this occaſion by a very laudable gene- 
h they blity. In an aſſembly of them, they unanimouſly 
wed. g lolved to carry in all their gold and jewels to the 
gan WW ublic treaſury, and went to declare that reſolution 
colon the Military Tribunes. Nothing ever gave the 
oft e enate greater pleaſure. And indeed, it was an in- 
eres ance of great courage, conſidering how' much at- 
hide ched the ladies generally are to their jewels. They 
ani crifced them however freely, not only to their coun- 
ware but what highly exalts the merit of the act, to 
15 eligion. The Senate, to reward them, granted them 
e 


vera] privileges: as to go to the ſacrifices and games 
Wa K 3 | in 


amults at Rome. It found very ſtrong oppoſition 
6} from the ee WO PICO £ | they bat 


Camillus cried out, in almoſt every aſſembly, that i 
t was not ſurprizing to ſee the People abandoned to 


le puniſhment for their negle& to accompliſh the 
enth of the ſpoils, his. conſcience would not ſuffer 
im to be ſilent upon another article, that regarded 
he whole people; which was, that in the Tenth of 


kereas the city and adjacent territory ought to be 
cluded in it, and were a part of the vow. The 


Wabritted it to the conſideration and judgment of the 


eaſury, and the Military Tribunes were directed to 


er: A demand which will be urged : hereafter. with E 


N 3 AR 5 in chariots covered and ſuſpended, called Pilenta; t 


392. 
Pilentis 
matres in 
mollibus. 
VIC. 


4 


| Nothing contributed ſo much to bind all parts of th 


P. CORN. COSSUS, &c. Mil. Trib" 


M 
be carried in the ſtreets on feſtival days and at other 
times, in the open chariots, called Carpenta ; and u 
be praiſed publicly after death, an honour granta 
before only to men *. The gold which they ſent u 
the treaſury was weighed, in o order to their having th 
value returned them, and a great golden cup was mak 
of it to be ſent to Delphi. The Roman hiſtory hy 
already ſupplied us, and will farther ſupply us, wi 
many e _— of the zeal. of the ladies for their com 
try, and of the attention of the Senate to reward d 


actions that bore the ſtamp of love for the public 


ſtate firmly together, and to attach them 9 the cory 
mon intereſt. | 

I cannot conclude bete; without obſetving hoy ft 
the Romans, and Camillus in particular, carried the 
delicacy in reſpe& of vows. They knew that a w 
is an engagement taken with the Divinity himſ 
and a ſolemn promiſe that we make to him, fro 
which we are not to depart in any thing for theft 
ture ; and that if it be a crime to break our word wil 
men, It is impiety and ſacrilege to do ſo i in reſpec 
God. 

When the duties of religion were diſcharge! 
Rome, the Tribunes of the People began again 
ſtir, and to urge their propoſal of removing part 
all Orders of the ſtate to Veii. As the People im 
that nothing could be terminated before the tndi 
the year, they nominated the ſame Tribunes who hl 
firſt ſet the affair on foot for the year following. I. 
Patricians did the fame on their ſide, and contin 
almoſt all the ſame Military T ribunes. 


„Plutarch makes that gold amount to eight talents, an ano Ius 
redible ſum for thoſe times. Eight talents of ſilver are eight ti 
ſand crowns : eight talents of gold, ten times as much, that 1s — | 


AI thouſand crowns [about 12000 —_ Rerling] h in or 
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Anta edition of Camillus againſt the Faliſci. Treachery of 
Nt (i a ſcboolmaſter, who delivers up his pupils: Generofity 
1g tit of Camillus, wwho ſends. them back to their parents. The 


Faliſci ſurrender themſelves to the Romans. The depu- 
ties ſent with a gold cup to Delphi, are taken by pirates. 
Generous condutt of Timaſitheus their chief. Two Tri- 
bunes of the People condemned in a fine. Camillus 
frongly oppoſes the tranſmigration of the People to Veii. 
The Senate prevail upon the People by entreaties to re- 
jest the propoſed law for removing to Veii. Death of 


the Gauls. Camillus, accuſed unjuſtly by à Tribune of 
| baniſhment to Ardea. TY 


M. Fug ius CamiLLvs, &c. 


elves upon the Faliſci, who had harraſſed them very 
wch during the ſiege. Camillus was ſent againſt them 
his year, and after having defeated them in the field *, 
e took their camp, and cauſed all the ſpoils of it to 


t ee ſold for the benefit of the public treaſury. His 
e eldiers were much incenſed againſt him on that ac- 
ende ount: but obliged to ſubmit by his ſeverity of diſ- 


heir general. It remained to form the ſiege of the 


> which was very ſtrong, and perhaps in a condi- 
on to defend itſelf as long as Veii, if the good for- 
ne of the commonwealth, and the virtue of Camil- 
1 lus, well known before in military affairs, but which 
ol Inewed itſelf in a new form upon this occaſion, had 
ends. ot laſtened the victory. | h 


_* Caftra capta, prada ad Quzſtores redacta, cum magna militum | 


E. ed ſeveritate imperii victi, eandem virtutem & oderant, & mira- 
pantur, Liv. I. 5. c. 26. n | | 
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one of the Cenſors. Voice heard by Cædicius concerning 


the People, prevents his condemnation, and retires into 


s ſoon as the Romans ſaw themſelves maſters of 15 
Ven, they conceived thoughts of avenging them- C. 26-28. 
Plut. in 
Camill. P · 
133, 134. 


ple, they both hated and admired the virtue of 


A.R. 361. 
1 


391. 
v. I. 3 


* 


” 
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A. R. 361. All the young perſons of the moſt illuſtrious houſy 


Ant. C. 
397, 


of Falerii were under the care of one maſter, Thy 
man, in time of peace, uſually carried them into th 


Country without the walls to exerciſe themſelves i 


ſports iuitable to their age. He had not diſcontinnd 
this cuſtom during the war, preparing the way forz 
treaſon for which he expected a conſidetable reward; 
and ſometimes he carried them nearer, ſometimes fu: 
ther, in order to have it in his power to execute hi 
deſign without ſuſpicion. At length, finding the c 
caſion favourable, he carried all the youth confided 


to his care to Camillus, accompanying ſo criminal u 


action with no leſs criminal diſcourſe, ' He told th 


great man, in delivering up the children, whoſe & 
thers had the principal authority in Falerii, was inef 
fect putting that city into his hands. But Camilly 
looking at him with a menacing. air: „ Traitor, 
ſaid he, you do not addreſs yourſelf with your in. 
< pious preſent either to a general or a people that 
„ reſemble you. We have indeed no expreſs and for- 
“ mal alliance with the Faliſci, but that which nature 
c has eſtabliſhed between all men, both does. and ſhall 
« ſubliſt between us. War has its rights, as well a 
peace; and we have learned to make it withnole 
« juſtice than valour. We are in arms, not ag 

* an age which is ſpared even in cities taken by 
fault, but againſt men, armed like ourſelves ; men, 
who without any previous injury from us, attach 
< the Roman camp at Veii. Thou, to the utmuſt a 


* thy power, haſt exceeded them by a new and dilfe- 


« rent kind of crime: but for me, I ſhall conquer, u 
cat Veii, by Roman arts, by valour, works, and per- 
* ſeverance.” The traitor was not diſmiſſed for this 


Non ad ſimilem, inquit, tui nec populum, nec Ll og 4 
leſtus ipſe cum ſceleſto munere veniſti. N bis cum Fahſcis, | 
fit humano, ſocietas non eft : quam ingeneravit natura, utruque ef, 
eritque. Sunt & belli, ſicut pacis, jura: juſtẽque en no minus quam 
fortiter didicimus gerere. Arma habemus, non adverſum eam rl · 


tem, cui etiam captis urbibus parcitur; ſed adverſus armatos, & ip 
qui nec læſi, nec laceſſiti à nobis, caſtra Romana àd Veios . 


runt. Eos tu, quantum in te fuit,. novo fcelere viciſti: * _ 
artibus, virtute, opere, armis, ſicut Veios, vincam. Hv. I. 2 
e . fepfr. 


M. FURIUS CAMILILUS, W ABR. 


ind to have his hands tied behind him; and arming his 
oung ſcholars with rods; he ordered chem to drive him 
back into the city, and to ſcourge 3 
ich no doubt they did with a good will. - - 
At this fight the Faliſci, who had been inconſola · 
ble for the loſs of their children, raiſtd cries of joy. 
They were charmed to ſuch a degree with fo uncom- 
mon an example of juſtice and virtue, chat in an in- 
ſtant they intirely changed diſpoſition in reſpect to che 
Womans; and inſtead of being poſſeſſed as before with 
_ fury againſt them, ſo as almoſt to prefer pe- 
hing like Veii, to accommodating with them like 
he Capenates ; they unanimouſly reſolved” that mos 
ment to have a peace with ſuch generous enemies, at 
kny price whatſoever. © Accordingly they ſent Berus 
es firſt to the camp, and afterwards to Nome: where - 
when they had audience of the anne they — 
themſelves to it in cheſe terms“. IHuſtrious Fa- 
Athers, conquered by you and your General, in a 
manner that can give no offence either to Gods er 
& men, we are come to ſurrender ourſebves to you : 
« and we aſſure ourſelves, than which nothine can 
© be more glorious for victors, that we ſhall Hive hap- 
r under your government, than under our own 
1 The event of this war has by t forth 
« two excellent examples for mankind. ou, Fas 
« thers, have preferred juſtice in war to immediate 
* conqueſt: and we, exited by that juſtice which we 
* admire, voluntarily preſent you the victory. We 
are now entirely yours. Send perſons to us to re- 
« ceive our arms, h $ and city, of which the gates 
* are open to you. You will have ne reaſon tb be 
* Patres conſcripti, victoria, eui nec deus nec homo qui nam in- 
_ —— you af on veſtro ; 1.— —_— 8: Fati, 
Jegib bus mn vitures e e bl belli 0 0 3 pla 
prodita humano generi ſunt. Wie o, 5 — 
— — 


mtoriam, maluiſtis: nos fide” —— 


dub ditione veſtra ſumus. Mittite, qui arma, 2 
Jef pen portis accipiant. Nec vos fidei . acht, 5 5585 nos im 
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diſſa- 


mand only. Cumillus eauſtdt him to be fripped; * 
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A. R. 35. © diffatisfied with our fidelity, and we aſſure ourſelvy 
_—_— % we ſhall have none to regret your power??? 
And indeed, as the Deputies of the Faliſci fay i 
this place, no praiſe. can be ſo grateful, and ſo gb 
rious for a ſtate or a prince, as that the conquer 
People enjoy more tranquillity, and are more hapy 
under them, than they were whilſt they lived free a 
independent under their own laws. And this was 
tually the caſe with the ſtates that ſubmitted to th 
Romans. The farther we advance in their hiſton, 
the more we ſhall diſcover, that their reputation i 
faith to engagements, equity, humanity, and clemq 
cy, contributed more than any thing beſides tou: 

andize the Roman empire. '- nt) 


Such was the ſucceſs of the war againſt the Falid 
which acquired Camillus the thanks both of th 
enemy and his on country. A certain ſum of my 
ney was exacted from the Faliſci for the payment d 
the Roman troops for the current year, and to exemyi 
the People from taxes. After which the army retum 
ed to Rome. _ (+4. 5 cl ps 
We ſee in the famous event, which we have jul 
related, the power of virtue, and what impreſſion 
is capable of making upon the mind of man hen ſo- 
lid and ſincere. Nobody can read this fact withou 
feeling himſelf warmly affected with indignation tt 
the perfidious maſter who gives up his ſcholars, al} 
admiration for Camillus who ſends them back to thel 
parents. Sentiments of this kind are not free, a 
do not depend upon the will : they are implanted 
the heart, they are a part of it, and born with us 
We muſt therefore renounce nature, and ſupprels n 
voice, to believe, or to ſay, that virtue and vice a 
only names, without force and reality. Wy 
Camillus, revered and admired. for his juſtice ad 
integrity, re-entered Rome with a glory far more © 
lid, than that of his ſuperb and pompous triumph. 
wherein he ſeemed to aim at equalling himſe to tf 
Gods he adored. 7 5 net? 


L. FLACCUS, S. CAMERINIUS, Conſuls. 139 
Immediately after his return, the Senate diſpatched A. R. 362. 
a ſhip of war with three Deputies, to carry the gold on « * 4 
vaſe to Delphi. They were taken on their voyage by 
pirates of the iſland of Lipara, and carried thither. 

Their cuſtom was to divide all the prizes they took 
amongſt the inhabitants. Their principal magiſtrate 

this year was one T imaſitheus, a man, ſays Livy, 

who reſembled the Romans more in his manners, than pF 

his countrymen. © © | 

This man, full 'of reſpect: as + wal far the God for 

whom the cup was intended, as for thoſe who ſent it | 
him, and the motive which had induced them to make 
that offering , inſpired the whole multitude, who ge- 
nerally form their opinions by thoſe: of their Leader, 

with the ſame ſentiments of religion. After 

entertained the Deputies magnificently, he determi 

to convoy them himſelf, and accordingly went with > 

to Delphi, and afterwards reconducted them to Rome. 

He was received in an highly honourable manner: 

The rite of hoſpitality was conferred upon him by 

a decree of the Tens and great e were made 

hitn. | | 

One of the Military Tribuiies gained at this time 

a conſiderable advantage over the Æqui. The citi- 

zens ſtill meditated the paſſing of the law for the tranſ- 
migration of part of the People to Veii. To ſucceed 

in it, they continued thoſe Tribunes in office who 
promoted it, whilſt the Patricians, with their utmoſt 
efforts, could not continue thoſe who oppoſed the de- 

mand of their collegues. The Senate, to be reven 

paſſed a decree for the election of Conſuls, of n 

none had been choſen for fifteen yours.” 


| f . 7 4 2 
L. ee Fl Accus. K An 7 
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Two of the Tribunes of the People, who had been Liv. I. g. 
the two preceding years in office, were cited to take c. 932. 
their trials before the People. Nothing could be laid 

to o their _ _— oppoſing A law propoſed = Ml f 


their 


4 T46 
Bm ma ee The Senate took 


998, 


L. FLACCUS, 8. CAMERINUS; Gail, 


to prevent them from ſinking under the affair, I hei 
en were ineffectual, and the late "Tribung 


| were emed in a ſine. 191 


de propoſed, they ought-all to repair 


eee hy 1 at Pon — injuſtice 
the Poople warmly upon the occaſion, and 
l chat if exceſſive licentiouſneſs of the 


Tribunes could not be checked by the gppoſition. of 


ſome of their collegues, the Senate well knew how to 
find another metliod far reſtraining it, But his 2ed 
appcated moſt in the Senate, where he was inceſſanth 
haranguing with the: utmoſt warmth. againſt. the ly 
which occaſioned: ſo much trouble, He teld the & 
nators,. That upon the day when the- law was-to 
ir to the Forum a 
to a field of battle, where they were to fight for the 
temples and altars of the Gods, their fireſides, and 
the place which had given them birth. That 23 i» 
himdelf, if it were allowable for him to regard only bi 
on intereſts, nothing could be more honourable fer 
him than to ſee a city, which he had taken, people 
with a great number of inhabitants, where the monu- 
ments of his glory would continually preſent them. 
ſelves to his eyes, where he could not make a ſingle 
ſtep without treading upon the traces of his victoꝶ; 
and of which, in a word, the ſight alone would cont 
nually renew his triumph. But that he believed it not 
conſiſtent with religion, and impious t0 conceiue 
thoughts of inhabiting a place which its own Gods 
had abandoned, and that a free and vitorious peopl 
ſhould go to. ſettle in a conquered city. He added 

that it ſeemed impoſſible to him, that two ſuch power 


ful cities ſhould continue long at peace, live under the 


ſame laws, and however form but one Commonwealth. 


e 


; That the two cities would inſenſibly form themſelves 


into two different ſtates, which after having made war 


. againſt each other, would in the end become the pre 
of their common enemies. 


Theſe warm d exhortations of Carnilſus had: all the 


of pain 


r b „* E — . rn —— _ — — 1 : 3 >> 
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to give their ſuffrages concerning the law, all the Se- AR. 3/ ® 
4 young and old, repaired in a body to the Fo- t ©: 
rum, and diſperſing themſelves into their tribes, theß 
addrefled themſelves to their fellow - citizens of the ſume 
tribes, preſſing their hands, and conjuring them with 
tears in their eyes, not to abandon à country for 
which themſelves and their fathers had fought wick ſ@ 
much valour and ſucceſs.” Then pointing tothe Ca- 
pitol, the temple of Veſta,” and thoſe ef the. other 
Gods near it, they implored them not to tear the 
Roman people from their native home, and houſholdg 
Gods, to baniſh them into a ſtrange and enemy city, 
and not to give reaſon. for wiſhing that Veii had never 
been taken, that it might not have expoſed Rome to ſo 
ſhameful a deſertion. As the Patrieians employed 
only remonſtrances, prayers, and tears, ſeconded with 
motives of reg, to which the People are very ſen- 
ſible, they ſuffered themſelves to be overcome by that 
zoreeable violence, whereas an air of command and au- 9 5 
thority would only have exaſperated them. Of thle 
tribes, there was a majority of one for rejecting tje 
law. f.. =... 
This victory gave the Senators ſuch exceeding joy, 
that the next, day a decree appeared, which granted 
ſeven acres of land not only to cach father of a fa- 
mily, but alſo to every male infant in his houſe; ſo 
that every father might reckon, that each of his ſons 
ſnould poſſeſs ſeven acres in the territory of Veii. The 
intent of this decree was to induce the Romans to 
marry, and to enable them to bring up children, for 
the ſervice of the Commonwealth. It is remarkable 
that the Senate never loſes ſight of this great pringi- 
ple of policy, to augment as much as poſſible the 
number of the People, wherein the principal ſtrength 
of a ſtate conſiſts. 22%, 42% 
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L. Var ERIus Porrrus. 5 kt 4 
M. MaxlIus. | as: AS A_ | 
Theſe Conſuls cauſed the great games vowed by : A 
Camillus during the war with Veii to be celebrated? 
| | The 
1 


L. LUCRETIUS,, &cc. Mil. Tub. 


A. R. 363. The wmplc of J uno vowed at the ſame cnn Was 
EY dedicated now. 


and M. Cornelius was elected to ſucceed, him. 
idea of - unfortunate was affixed to this ſubſtitution ; 
2 Cenſor in the room of one deceaſed-;-and. it w 
decreed, that for the future, when a Cenſor died inhy 
office, another ſhould not be ſubſtituted in * rg 
| and that his collegue ſhould abdieate. 
: AR. 364. ; Ki Locazrivs, &c. 

3% Two of the Military Tribunes were W with 
the war againſt the Volſci, and two more with tha 
againſt the Salpinates. Thoſe two people the yea 
before, taking advantage of the plague, which agi 


at Rome, had ravaged part of the country borderny 


upon them. They were. defeated and puniſhed. 


Liv. 3. Sys The ſame year, Cædicius, a Plebeian, informel 


1 Flut. in the Military Tribunes, that late the night before, u 


Camil. he was walking in the ſtreet called Via Nova, he hear 
n, louder i than that of a man, . which ordered hin 
to go and inform the magiſtrates, that the Gauls wer 
coming. As Cædicius was a man of no note, and the 
Gauls beſides a nation very diſtant, and for that re 
ſon little known, no ſtreſs was laid upon this account, 
And indeed did it deſerve much? 

The Romans committed a much more real fault 
reſpect to Camillus, whoſe ſignal ſervices they . 
warded with inexcuſable ingratitude. Himſelf is 
; deed had given ſome room for it; and the ſame pes 
. | haps may be applied to him, as Livy ſays of one d 
E * the firſt Fabii, That * great men more frequent 
want the art of governing their own people, than tin 
of ſubduing the enemy. He oppoſed the oF 

on all occaſions, and without any reſerve, He il 


Adeo excellentibus i ingeniis citius defuerit ars qua eirem reg. 
quam qua hoſtem ſuperent. LIV. 2. 43. | if 


-» 


x 
aa 
F-. 
* 


C. Julius, one of the eh ee died this ye 
of Rome was taken during this Luſtrum, 1 


. ways appeared the moſt active and ardent in oppoſing 
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L. LocRETIUs, &c. Mil Tb: 43 


eir caprices. The People, who ſoon forget os paſt Ti AR. 364 
e \ be thoſe that N oppoſe their incli- t. G- 
rvices, W -N PREY PRI 1 4 5 ; - 33%, 


is yea tions, were thereby pre to give a favourable 
m. \&:ring to the diſcourſe of a ſeditious Tribune, who 


cuſed Camillus of having converted part of the 


l | | ; . 
= 1 hjo1ls of Veii to his own. uſe. The accuſation Was 
it Mt only without foundation, but probability. That 


reat man, who was beſides highly afflicted for the 
s of his ſon, a youth, lately dead, aſſembled; his 
ends, and the principal perſons. of his tribe at his 
n houſe, in order to ſound whether he had any: | 
ing to hope from their credit. Having confulted/ 
dgether, they all anſwered, that how paſſionate ſo- 
er they might be for his ſervice, they could be of 
> uſe to him with his judges, but that they would 


e fuß y the fine for him. Seeing therefore that he had 
e juſtice to expect from a multitude blinded with 


ate, and that he ſhould certainly be condemned, as 

was in effect, he did not ſtay to have ſentence paſſed, 

ut went into baniſnment to Ardea. Before he quitted 

he city, turning his eyes toward the Capitol, he 
rayed to the Gods, * that if he were innocent, they 

would make his ungrateful country regret his ab- 

ſence as ſoon as poſſible.“ This prayer of Camil- 

s, ſo different from that which he makes to the 

ods at the taking of Veii, agrees ill with his zeal 

or his country, and is a ſtain in his life. Ariſtides, Plut. in 


1, ondemned like him to baniſhment, ſhewed more Ariſtid. 
ult 1 reatneſs of foul in praying the Gods, © that no miſ- * 3** 
YE fortune might befal the Athenians, which might give 

If i. them cauſe to remember Ariſtides, and to ſtand in 

c pel, * need of his ſervices,” He took refuge at Ardea, a 


ity not far from Rome, where he was informed that 
e had been condemned in a fine. | 
For the reſt, this kind of condemnations of the 
oft illuſtrious citizens, uſual enough at Rome, which 
xtended no farther than a fine, had a ſufficient re- 
emblance to the oſtraciſm of Athens *. The ſource 


uf Cum Epheſii civitate expellerent Hermodorum, ita locuti ſunt : 
Nemo de nabis unus excellat. Sed, fi quis extiterit, alio in loco 6 
| 58 apu 7 


9 


+ 1 A. Mil. 1 bl 


A. R. 364. of both the one and the other, at Rome and Athen 
* 1 was the fear leſt ſuch citizens becoming too Powerful 
mould anvade-the liberty of the public: 4 fear, which 
1 all exalted merit, if not odious, at leaſt fu 
Fette, and induced them to take exeeflive 
| tions to prevent its effects, and remove 2 
A founded alarms. Cicero, who- condemns" this injui. 
=. dus delicacy, acknowledges it the effect of che repub 
x lican genius and character. We are not willing? 
ſaid the Epheſians in baniſhing Hermodorus one > 
their principal citizens, the fame who interprets 
Greek laws for wr vere deputies, We arc: no 
c willing that on's merit amongſt us, ſhould 
ce be fo. al eminent as to ſet pg ory 
« reſt. But if any ſuch perſon ſhould ariſe, our vil 
“t is, that he carry his merit into another county 
cc and to another 1 e | 


K 
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64 < wo alios fit.” An boe non ita tt omni os pepmdo f Mang end 
exuperantiam virtutis oderunt ?. Quid ! Ariſtides, nent _ 12 
corum, quam noſtra, proferre) nonne ob eam cauſam ex 

_ yur preter modum . eſſet ? CIC, 1 Wells le: * ni 
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dea: Defeat of; the Twſeans. - Pious and bold ain of 
Fabius Dorſo. Camilius is declared Diftator by' the 
Senate, The-Geeſe ſaue the Capitol. The Romans re. 

duced to extremities capitulate.  - Camillas arrives that 

ant and defeats the Gauls. They: are entireiy cut to 

Pieces in a ſecond battle.: Camillus enters Rome in tri- 

umpb. rp in ties rage” ce that tity. be 
inbabitants of Cære rewarded. Temple erected to Aus 
Luutius, Honours rendered to the Geeſe, © 


E have ſeen that Camillus wWas rewarded for the 3 2 
ſervices he had done his country, as many other 383. 
Beat men have been; that is to ſay, with ingratitude. Liv. 1. 5. 
As after his departure, ambaſſadors arrived from ks 
ie inhabitants of Cluſium a city of Tuſcany, which camill. 
"2s then actually befieged by the Gauls lately arrived 135136: 
| the | : | 2 Diod. Sic. 
© country, under the command of Brennus, to 1 321. 
plore the aid of the Romans againſt thoſe ſtrangers, 
| hole numbers, ſtature,. and arms had ſpread terror 
n all ſidee s.. Ts nels 0 


Vol. II. | L | =; Gaul, | þ 
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A. R. 364. Gaul, firnamed Comata, was anciently divided in 


Agg. three parts, Aquitania, Celtic and Belgic Gaul. I 


388. 


ſelves of long before. At length the Gauls of whil 


views as their anceſtors, were conducted thither by 


# 


I. LUCRETIUS. &c. Mil. Trib, 


Gauls, of whom we are now ſpeaking, were of Celts 
Gaul. They were not the firſt who came to fettley 
Italy. In the reign of Tarquinius Priſcus, about ih 
165th year of Rome, Ambigatus reigned over Cel 
Gaul. That prince, finding thoſe great proving 
overpeopled, put Sigoveſus and Belloveſus, two of ti 
nephews, at the head of a great body of youth, what 
he obliged to go in queſt of ſettlements in foreign coup 
tries; whether that were a common practice in thi 
times, as it was afterwards in the North down totle 
tenth century; or that Ambigatus had recourſe to ii 
expedient of military colonies, to rid himſelf of g 
ardent; reſtleſs, turbulent youth. However d 
were, the Leaders decided by lots the regions ml 
which theſe ſwarms were to go to ſettle. Chance la 
Segoveſus over the Rhine, Who taking his way thi 
the * Hercinian foreft, opened himſelf. a paſſage 
force of arms, and ſeized Bohemia and the adjacel 
provinces. Belloveſus turned towards Italy, wl 
paſſed the Alps. He carried with him part” of 
inhabitants of Bourges, Auvergne, the Senonois, Al 
tun, Chartres, and ſome other countries, which fot 
ed a very numerous people. He ſettled in,Infſubn 
where he built Milan. At the ſame time nod 
body of the Gauls, compoſed principally of the i 
habitants of Mans (Cenomani) aſſiſted by Belovel 
fixed in the ſame country, where they built Breſcuy 
Verona and ſome other cities. The fame people & 
terwards made many irruptions into the parts adf 
cent to the lands their countrymen had poſſeſſed thel 


we are ipeaking attracted into the country by the {ant 


The Hercinian foreſt covered a great part of the antient Cen 
ny. It began at the bank of the Rhine, and in Suabia, where 1 
called at this day the Black Foreſt, and extended beyond Bohem 

+ The learned M. Scipio Maſſei corrects the text of Livy UI 
place, and for Brixia ac Verona, reads Brixia ac Cremona. 
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I. LUCRETIUS, &e. Mil. Trib 147 
ahabitant of Cluſium called-Aruns, in revenge of an A, K. $64: 
njury which he had received from his fellow-cititens. 36 
t is ſaid that the charms of the wine; whish Aruns * 


Coli. ied to them, à liquor die: did not kriow.before, 
"7 mtributed not a little to induce them to paſs the 
ut 


Ups, and undertake this march. To reward“ their 

aide, they formed the ſiege of Cluſiummm 
mug The inhabitants fearing to fall into the hands of the 
barbarians, implored, as we have: ſaid before, the aid 
f the Romans, though they had no other motives 
ug hoping it, but their not having armed in the late 
ar in favour of the Veientes, as moſt of the other 
Lites of Hetruria had done. The Romans didi not 


ü ink ie proper to ſend troops immediately to the aid 
e Clubni. -- They contented 'themlelves withide- 


uting' three young Patricians to the Gauls: theſe 
ere the ſons of M. Fabius Ambuſtus. Thoſe de- 
uties were inſtructed to deſire the Gauls, in the name 
f the Senate and People of Rome, not to attack the 


ge if luſini, who had done them no wrong; and to add; 
a bat they ſhould be obliged to take arms for their 
) A efence, if that were neceſſary: but that the method 
8 f remonſtrances had àppeared preferable to them, 


nd that they ſnould be very glad to live at peace with 
ß brine ani 
The demand was reaſonable and :moderate, if it 
ad been carried by any but men of a violent and 
aughty diſpoſition. After the affair had been pro- 
ded in the aſſembly of the principal perſons of the 


oy ation, Brennus, who was their King, or chief, re- 
* led: That the name of the Romans was little 
. nown to them; that, however, they believed them 


brave and courageous people, as the Cluſini had re- 
durſe to them in their danger: that as they had choſe 


7 ber to employ the methods of pacification than 
eeir arms in defence of their allies, they on their 
Cem de ſnould not reject the offered peace, provided the 


ere e luſini, who poſſeſſed more lands than they could cul- 
en ate, would agree to give up part of them to the 
aal, who were in want of it: that without that con- 
e dition, 


— — 
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N. R. 364 dition, there was no peace to be hoped. + That thy 

| 4456. ſnould be glad to a their anſwer in the Im; 

of the Roman deputies. That in caſe of refuf 

they would give battle in the preſence of the fans 

Romans, in order that they might be capable of 

ting Rome know, how much the Gauls excelled i 

other mortals in valour.“ The embaſſadors upon thy 

aſking with an haughty air and tone, What way 

| proceeding it was, to demand land of its poſſeſion 

and if not granted, to threaten them with war; ul 

what right the Gauls had to ' Tuſcany 2? « Th 

« ſame,” anſwered they fiercely, „ that you hady 

<« thoſe of ſo many ſtates as you are faid to have d 

_ < poſſeſſed of their lands. We carry our right upy 

-< the point of our ſwords. All things belong to 

The Fabii, enraged at ſo haughty an anſwer; diſſen 

bled their reſentment ; and, under pretence of defirng 

in quality of mediators, to confer with the magiſtrit 

of Cluſium, they demanded to enter the place. Thy 

were no ſooner in the city, than inftead of acting in i 

character of embaſſadors, and diſcharging the funda 

of miniſters of peace, thoſe Romans, who were til 

young for an employment which requires extrem 

prudence, abandoning themſelves to their valour, a 

the impetuoſity of their years, exhorted the inhabs 

jam ur- tants to make a vigourous defence. To ſet them & 

Sehen Ro. example of it, they put themſelves at their head ini 

mam Fa- fally, the Fates, ſays Livy, urging on the deftrucinl 

tis. of Rome; and Q. Fabius, who was at the head of tit 

embaſly, advancing on horſeback at the head of it 

army, killed with his lance one of the generals of i 

Gauls remarkable for his ſtature and appearance, ah 

was univerſally known by the enemy, whilſt he i 
ſtripping the perſon he had juſt killed of his ſpoils 

The report immediately ſpread throughout tl 

whole army. The retreat was immediately ſoun 

The ſiege of Cluſium was raiſed, and the Gauls thougi 

only of avenging themſelves upon the Romans, Mall 

were for marching directly to — But the ach 


The Tuxrzz FABIL Sc. Mil. Trib. 


wiſeſt. They were of opinion, that it was proper to 


hat had happened; and to demand, that the Fabii 
houlfl be delivered into their hands, for having. vio- 
Iated the law of nations. After the deputies had 
nade their complaints, and added their demand, the 
nate was much perplexed how to act. They did 
ot approve the action of the Fabii, and deemed the 
demand of the Barbarians juſt ; but a vicious complai- 
ance for young perſons of their high birth, prevented 
the Senators from 5 as 9 well perceived 
there was a neceſſity for them to do. To extricate 
themſelves out of this difficulty, and to avoid being 
anſwerable for the conſequences, with which a war 
with the Gauls might be attended, they referred the 
affair to the deciſion of the People. Far from ſatiſ- 


deſerved, the People carried their imprudence and 
folly to that exceſs, as to reward them by nominati 

them Military Tribunes for the following year, as 
expreſly to inſult the Barbarians. The deputies, full 
of indignation, as one may well judge, and breath- 
ing nothing but war and revenge, returned to the ar- 
my. Q. Sulpicius Longus, Q. Servilius, IV. Serv. 
: 8 Maluginenſis, were elected collegues to the 

abi. . 


On the approach of ſo great a danger, as that whic 


Dictator; in the preſent conjuncture, when an un- 


that city, as if ſeized with a lethargy, uſed no extra- 
ordinary methods for its ſafety * : ſo much, ſays Livy, 


non vult. 8 Liv. 


E dces 


begin by ſending deputies to Rome, to complain of 


fring the Gauls, by puniſhing the ambaſſadors as they 


actually menaced the commonwealth, Rome, which Liv. 1. 


in the wars againſt the Fidenates, Veientes, and other kr 
ſtates in the neighbourhood, had often had recourſe to Camill. 


the laſt an igorot ures, 1 inting 4137 —144- 
d moſt vigorous of meaſures, in appointing a 23 3 


* Adeo occæcat animos fortuna, ubi vim ſuam ingruentem TeTingi 
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of the elder perſons prevailed, and it' was much the AR. 36 
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known and terrible enemy was advancing to attack it, 324. 


1559 be Taxzz FABII, &c. Mil. Trib. 

A. R. 365. does Fortune blind men, when ſhe is unwilling tha 

6; by they ſhould avert her impending purpoſes, ._ 
| When the Gauls were informed that the violaton 
of the law of nations, inſtead of the puniſhmenrthy 
deſerved, had been raiſed to the firſt dignities of the 
ſtate, they were ſeized with rage: for patience wa 
not the character of that nation, and immediately he 
gan their march. Their number, their appearance 
their der der ſtrength, and the fury that appear 
in their aſpects, ſpread terror and diſmay in all th 
places through which they paſſed. They howen 
committed no acts of hoſtility, and did no violence 
They only cried out aloud wherever they came, © Thi 
they were going to Rome, that their deſigns wer 
ſolely a ainfl the Romans, and that they were friend 

to all other people.” „„ f 
The news of the impetuous march of the Barbs 
rians, which rumour, and the couriers diſpatched by 
the Cluſini, and by other ſtates, had ſoon carried ty 
Rome, occaſioned great alarm and conſternation 
Troops were levied in haſte, and without choice, # 
the number of forty thouſand men. They advance 
to the diſtance of four leagues from the city to mett 
the enemy, whom they found at the river of Allu, 
near the place where it empties itſelf into the Tiber, 
The army of the Gauls, which conſiſted of ſeven ae 
thouſand men, covered the whole country: The ht 
deous cries, or rather howling, which they raiſed a- e. 
cording to their cuſtom, made the mountains at di 
tance reſound, and occaſioned horror and confuſion. 
The Military Tribunes took no care either to make BW nc 
choice of an advantageous poſt for their camp, or 0 
fortify it with foſſes or paliſades, in order to ſecure 
their retreat in caſe of misfortune ; and were as remib 
in reſpect to conſulting the Gods by the auſpices, and 
rendering them favourable by facrifices ; eſſential ce 
remonies with a people full of ſuperſtition, that de. 
rived their courage and confidence from propitou ar 
omens, imparted to them by the augurs. Full 
boldneſs, they drew up their army in battle, the © 
| . | uſtained 


— 


The Traze FABII, &c. Mil. rib. 


; tha Wo great diſtance. They gave little depth and much 
oY front to their troops, to avoid being ſurrounded by 
laton ne enemy, who were far more numerous than the 
they Romans. But in extending their wings in that man- 
feier, they exceedingly weakened their main body, 


n their right was a ſmall eminence, where they 
poſted their reſerved troops. Brennus, general of the 
Gauls, apprehended That to be a ſtratagem, and that 


care their deſign of it was, as ſoon as the battle began, to 
nee nake that body of troops deſcend from the hill, and 
wever attack his army in flank. and rear. He thought it 
ence, WW neceflary therefore to begin by charging that body of 
Tha Wreſcrve, convinced that if he could drive them out of 
wer that poſt, ſuperior as he was in number, he ſhould 
ienc g oon defeat the enemy in the open field: for nothing 
eſcaped his attention, and he acted in all things like 
abe a great captain. On the contrary, in the other army, 
d neither the generals nor ſoldiers ſhewed any thing of 
ed u che Roman character. They were ſeized on a ſudden 
ion, with terror, and without attempting to fight, fled pre- 
c, W cipitately. The left wing, inſtead of making towards 
need Rome, took the route of Ven, though they could 
meet not arrive there without paſſing the Tiber. Only the 
body of reſerve made ſome reſiſtance in effect of the 
lber. advantage of their poſt: but it ſoon gave way as well 
eng as the reſt. The ſlaughter was not made in the bat- 
eu tle but the flight, becauſe thoſe who fled retarded 
„ <2ch other. Moſt of the flain periſhed on the banks 
d of the Tiber, whither the whole left wing retired, af- 
n. ter having thrown down their arms. Many who did 
ale not know how to ſw im, or could not under the weight 
ii of their arms, were ſwallowed up in the waves. The 
eur reſt eſcaped to Veii, from whence they did not ſo. much 
mis as think of ſending a courier to Rome, to carry the 
and lad news of their defeat, ſo far were they from being 
ce: in a condition to give it aid. Part of their right wing 
de- arrived at Rome, and ſpread the report that the whole 
008 army had been cut to pieces, and ſo it was univerſally 
all WW believed. This day was afterwards called The Battle 
left | | * * | of 


154 _ 
ſuſtained by the river, and the right by a mountain at Mr. i 
357, 
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An 365. of Allia, and placed in the number of thoſe unf 


387. 


tunate days upon which no conſiderable affair wy 


undertaken. . 805 
After ſo compleat a victory, if the Gauls had pu 
ſued the Romans vigorouſly, nothing could have pre. 
vented Rome from being intirely deſtroyed, and al 
thoſe within it from being put to the ſword. But fty 
pified, and in a manner drunk, with the joy of f 
ſudden and unexpected a ſucceſs, they loft three-day 
in collecting the ſpoils which they found in the R 
man camp, and in making merry. That delay fav 
Rome. The citizens who remained there, reſemble 


thoſe who had fled ſo abjectly at the battle of All 


in nothing, and took all the prudent meaſures poſlibl 


in ſuch a ſtate of perplexity and confuſion: Seeing 


that there was no hopes of ſaving Rome with ſuch a 
handful of ſoldiers, they reſolved that the old mei 
ſhould remain in the city, and that the flower of the 
Senate and People ſhould enter the citadel and Capitol, 
with all the gold and ſilver in the city, arms and pm. 
viſions, in order to be in a condition to defend the 
Gods, men, and the Roman name, from the top d 
that fortreſs. They charged the prieſt of Quirinu 


and the Veſtals with the care of carrying off the ſacred 


things, and placing them in ſafety *, being 'defirous 
that the worſhip of the Gods ſhould not be diſconts. 
nued, whilſt any remained to perform it. They ſaid, 
That if the citadel and Capitol, the auguſt abode 


the Gods, the Senate that formed the public council 


the ſtate, and the youth of age to bear arms, ſurviyel 


the ruin that menaced the city, the loſs of the old men, 
an uſeleſs number that remained in the place only to 
die there, did not deſerve to be much regretted.” 
And in order that this reſolution might give the lel 
pain to the inferior people, the old men, venerable for 
their age, the Conſulſhips through which they had 
paſſed, and the triumphs with which they had been 


Nec ante deſeri cultum Deorum, quam non ſupereſſent qui cole- 
rent. LIV. | ; K 
honoured, 
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aufe onoured, declared, . Thar they would die with the A;R-36 
r her citizens of no uſe to the Commonwealth; and, 35. 
ey were incapable of bearing arms, and defending + 
| pur heir country, that they would not conſume in vain 

e pre proviſions of thoſe, whom their years and ſtrength 

1d al rabled to ſuſtain it.” In this manner did the old 

t ty en who were determined to die encourage and con- 

of ole themſelves. 5 KN 

dan They afterwards addreſſed their diſcourſe to the body 
young people whom they followed to the Capitol and 

ſavel itadel, recommending to their ſtrength and bravery 

ble che fate of a city, which for three hundred and fixty 

Alu ears had been victorious in all the wars ſhe had un- 

Mole g dertaken. It was the moſt affecting of fights, to be- 
dein hold, on one ſide, thoſe who carried with them the 

h at hole hope and reſource of their country, and on the 

men other, thoſe who were reſolved not to ſurvive its ruin, 

F the cake their leaves of each other for ever, with a tender- 

utol ness, and at the ſame time an elevation of coura 

pw. chat no words can deſcribe. The mournful cries of _ 
| the the women were heard on all ſides, who not knowing 
p of to whom they ſhould addreſs. themſelves, to their huſ- 

Inus bands or children, ſometimes followed the one and 


rupted with groans and ſobs, to what fate they were 
going to abandon them. The reſt of the populace 
whom the citadel could not contain within ſo narow 
a compaſs, and {till leſs feed in ſo great a dearth of 


lot Wproviſions, quitted the city in throngs, and took their 
el vay towards Janiculum. From thence they diſperſed 
net, a tiemſelves, ſome about the country and others into 
y to the neighbouring cities, without leaders to conduct or 


adviſe them, each following his own particular views, 
or abandoning himſelf to chance, without its being 
poſſible for them to form meaſures and reſolutions in 
concert. 'L 
In the mean time the prieſt of Quirinus and the 
Veſtals, ſolely intent upon taking care of the ſacred 
lungs confided to their cuſtody, conſu'ted together 


ſometimes the other, aſking them with words inter- 


upon | 
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A. R. 365. upon what it was proper to carry away, what leayehe 
I. * hed. and in —=—_ © Sr: — — depoſits migh 
de moſt ſecure. What could not be carried away, 
was put into two great caſks, and buried under 
chapel of Quirinus. The Veſtals divided the re 
amongſt them, and took the way of Janiculum by th 
EI — 
Amongſt thoſe who fled there was a Plebeian calle 
Lucius Albinus, who was driving off his wife, chi 
dren, and moſt neceſſary moveables in a waggon. 
ſoon as he ſaw the Veſtals, carrying the ſacred thing 
in their arms with great difficulty on foot, whil 

_ himſelf and his family were at eaſe, he could not ſuf 
that contraſt, which ſeemed irreligious to him, al 
made his wife and. children get down, threw out hi 
goods, placed thoſe virgins in his carriage, and dron 
them to Cære, the place to which they intended to g 
ſo much reverence did Rome in ſo general a cala 
retain for religion, and ſo well did ſhe know how 
ſupport the preference due to divine things in reſp 
5 every thing whatſoever merely human. 
. Whilſt all this paſſed, and after the citadel. ha 
been as well ſupplied with every thing non fa 
a good defence as the preſent conjuncture would a6 
mit, the old men, that is to fay, ſome Pontiffs, a 
ancient Senators honoured either with triumphs d 
Conſulſhips, not being willing to ſurvive either thet 
country or paſt glory, preferred the death that watt 
them there to an uncertain and ſhameful retreat. Bit 
in order to retain to their laſt breath the marks df 
dignity upon the point of expiring with them, ti 
dreſſed themſelves in their robes of purple and habi 
of ſtate, and took their ſeats in their ivory chairs, ea 
in the porch of his houſe. Some authors ſay, ti 
they devoted themſelves for their country in the {a 
manner and form as the Decii did afterwards. _ 

. Brennus arrived at Rome three days after his v8 - 
tory. Surprized to find the gates of the city oh de 
1 the walls without defences, and all things as wy 
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noth the continuance of that calm re- aſſured him. . C. 
away 8 e 1 | 1 
ern two days had paſſed fince the battle, which had not 

he e een very warm, and the Gauls did not take Rome 

bye force, chey entered it without the ardour and fierce- 


es, which generally attend the taking of cities by 
torm, and advanced through the gate Collina to the 


an: orum, caſting. their eyes on all ſides towards the 
& emples of the Gods, and the citadel, -which alone had 
thing ome appearance of war. Having poſted ſome troops 

o keep guard there againſt any allies, that might be 


ade from the citadel or Capitol whillt they were em- 


ployed in plundering, they diſperſed themſelves into 
ut be different quarters of the city, finding the ſtreets 
d rery where empty and abandoned. | 


After ſome excurſions, they returned to the Forum. 


1 A the houſes of the common people were ſhut, only 
on i ome of a greater appearance than the reſt were open. 
ſpe he Gauls entered them, and found the old men there, 


devoting themſelves was a part of religion; and the 
fy Romans were convinced, that the voluntary ſacrifice 
ſ 1 ade by their generals of their lives to the infernal 


ods, occaſioned diſorder and confuſion to the ene- 


my. The Gauls admired thoſe old men, as they 
the ſat with all the ornaments of the dignities through 
at ich they had paſſed in their ivory chairs, whilſt they 
kept a profound ſilence, and neither roſe up at the 
i approach of the enemy, nor changed countenance, 
the but continued calmly ſupporting themſelves on their 
ao {fs of ivory, without expreſſing the leaſt ſign of fear. 
eb Aſtoniſned at fo ſurpriſing a fight, they continued long 
u vithout daring either to approach, or touch them; 
am not only the auguſt purple of their robes, and the ex- 


traordinary ſplendor of their appearance, but the grave 
and majeſtic air of their countenances, making the 
Gauls behold them as ſo many Divinities. One of 
them, bolder than the reſt, approached M. Papirius, 
and gently ſtroked his beard, which was very Joys, 

| | | accord- 


ho had devoted themſelves to death. This kind of 


4. A 
- 


profound peace, he ſuſpected ſome ſtratagem. | A tA. R. 363. 


| 
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N. R. 368. according to the cuſtom of thoſe times. Papitius q 
that freedom ſtruck him with his ſtaff over the he 


Ant. 


of the old men upon their ſeats, put all they.mety 


the city, and ſet it on fire in ſeveral places. 


_ duce the beſieged, by the ſight of their ſmokiy 


. anguiſh on all they ſaw and heard, were * out > 


ly determined to defend to their laſt drop of blood, a 


* 
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which ſo much enraged the ſoldier, that he drewh 
ſword and killed him. This was in a manner th 
ſignal for the ſlaughter. - They then killed all the nf 


the ſword who had not been able to eſcape, plunder 


It, however, did not appear to be the deſign of ty 
Gauls to deſtroy the city of Rome entirely; but to 


houſes, to ſurrender. The flames in conſequence d 
not do all the havock the firſt day there was reaſon 
fear. The Romans, ſhut up in the Capitol, and wi 
from thence ſaw the enemy diſperſed all over the ciy 
followed all their motions with their eyes, ſtruck eve 
moment with new matter of terror; and in the hight 


* 


ch 


ther wits, and ſtupified with their grief. They tum 
their eyes ſometimes on one ſide, ſometimes on ant 
ther, according as the cries of the Gauls, the ſhrek 
of women and children, the glare of the flames, ant 
the craſh of falling houſes, denounced ſome new di 
aſters, and ſeemed placed expreſsly on the top of tit 
Capitol to be the ſad ſpectators of the ruin of thei 


This firſt day, ſo full of trouble and agitation, wil” 
followed by a night, which the horror of dark 
rendered ſtill more terrible; and every day only addil 
ſome new misfortune to that which went before it. Ho 
ever, overwhelmed with ſo many evils, with the whol 
city on fire before their eyes, they continued obſtinate 


lateſt breath, the little hill confided to their valow, 
the only aſylum and laſt hope of Rome's preſervatiol 
and liberty. The continual view of fo dreadful a ſceu 
which every day repeated itſelf to their eyes, had inurts 
them in ſuch a manner to their own calamities, 


they ſeemed entirely inſenſible of them, and re l 
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o longer any thing but their arms and ſwords, their A, R. 305 
only bope and reſoures ftom thenceforth. ds M 2 G 


92 if arts oe Us 
heal The Gauls on their fide, who. fer ſome days had 
ade war only upon the houſes by burning them, in 
r opes chat the flamies and ruins of the city would. in- 


luce the beſieged to ſurrender, ſeeing them inſenſible 

o all theſe evils, and reſolved to defend themſelyes to 

he laſt, determined to attack them in form. Ham g 
herefore given the ſignal at day · heak, and drawn up 

heir army in the Forum, they advanced in good or- 

ger to the hill with great cries, covering their heads with 

heir ſnields in the form of tortoiſes againſt the darts 
ind ſtones that might be diſcharged upon them from 


2 above. The Romans, without trouble or confuſion, 
| wh Alter having poſted guards on all the AVENUES, and 
cn poſed their beſt troops againſt the attack, ſuffered 
over e enemy to aſcend, concluding, that the higher they 
ohe advanced, the more eaſy 1t would be to drive them 
ut {down the ſteep declivity. Accordingly they halted in 
he midſt of the: deſcent, and falling upon the Gauls 


vith impetuoſity from that eminence, bore them down 
and entirely routed them; ſo that from thenceforth, 
diſmayed by ſo vigorous. a defence, they were afraid 
to expoſe themſelves to the danger of a ſecond attack. 
In conſequence, having loſt all hopes of carrying the 
itadel by aſſault, they turned the ſiege into a block - 
Wade, and the rather becauſe not having judged that it 
would be ſo long, they had not taken the precaution 


aueh to preſerve the corn that was in the city, but had let 
dat burn with the houſes; and as for that in the country, 
che Romans were no ſooner arrived at Veii, than they 
book care to carry it into that place. | 


The Gauls therefore divided their army. Part of 


* it remained with Brennus their king, to continue the 
lout, ſiege; the other, in detached parties, diſperſed them- 
tion WY cl ves about the country to forage, and to plunder the 
ene villages, with extreme confidence in their good for- 
ured a fun. Chance conducted the greateſt body of theſe 
tha Wy owards the city of Ardea, where Camillus ſince his 


baniſh- 
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* ng ed for the misfortunes of Rome, than for his on 


365- baniſnment had lived as a private perſon, more afflic; 


affliction, were deliberating upon the meaſures it vn 


to appear, and ſeeing them in great perplexity and di 


« have done me, if not at preſent; and in what can 


* grateful citizens 2 me during peace. A 
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He could not comprehend any thing of what had latch 
happened to his country, and in the | greateſt ſurprip 
aſked himſelf, what was become of thoſe; Romans wh, 
had taken Veii and Falerii with him, and who in al 
wars had ever been more courageous even than ſus 
ceſsful. In the midſt of theſe ſad reflections, he v 
informed that the army of the Gauls approached, au 
that the People of Ardea, trembling and in the highe 


neceflary for them to take. Camillus, as if prompt 
ed, ſays Livy, by ſome divine impulle, 'immediateh 
repaired to the aſſembly, where it was not. his cuſton 


« always my friends, and now my fellow-citizens;\if 
« you ſee me appear in this place contrary to.my.cul 
<« tom, do not believe that I have forgot my preſent 
t ſtate- and ſituation; but the danger which threatens 
«us, obliges every one to do his utmoſt to provide 
ec againſt it. And indeed when will it. be in ny 
<« power to be grateful for the important ſervices 3 


« be of uſe to you, if not in war. It was by that! 
« ſupported my credit in my own country After 
« having been always ſucceſsful in arms, my ut- 


« for you, Ardeates, fortune preſents you a fair oc. 
c cafion of expreſſing your gratitude to the Roman 
« People for all the favours you have received from 
<« them, of which your own remembrance makes i 
ce needleſs for me to put you in mind; and at the fame 
<« time to acquire your city immortal glory by the 
&« defeat of the common enemy. The Gauls, who 
<« are advancing hither in great bodies, are a nation 
* to whom nature has given greatneſs of ſize, and 
« impetuoſity of courage, rather than firmneſs 

& body and conſtancy of mind; and in conſequence 


* 


0 « theſ la 
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affich Wc. they carry with them more terror than force to bat- 4. = 368: 
on. (jc. Their victory itſelf, and preſent conduct, are 8, 
teh « 4 good proof of what I ſay. If they defeated us at 
p the battle of Allia, that ſucceſs is not to be aſcribed Tic r 
8 who Wc to their bravery, but to fortune, who upon that — 4 
OA « occaſion diſplayed her whole power. What have 4 

I luce. 


« they ſince done? They have made themſelves 
« maſters of a city, which they found entirely open. 


„, An handful of ſoldiers, who ſnut themſelves up in 
ge g the Capitol, make head againſt them. Diſguſted 
© nu by their reſiſtance, the ſiege appears already too 
m long and tedious to them: they remove from it, 
auch g and diſperſe themſelves over the country. Full of 
men meat and wine, with which they haſtily glut them- 
ad ſelves, as ſoon as night comes on, they lie down 
hen, Wi - upon the earth like beaſts along the ſides of rivers, 
, f « without intrenchments, guards, or ſentinels; and 


« their late ſucceſs ſerves only to augment their cuſ- 
« tomary negligence. If you would defend your city 
« from beingattacked by them, and prevent the whole 
country from falling into their hands, take arms in 
« the middle of the night, and follow. me, not to a 
battle, but a certain ſlaughter. If I do not put the 
« Gauls faſt in the bonds of ſleep into your hands to 
be butchered at diſcretion, like ſo many brute beaſts, 
A 4 conſent to be treated at Ardea as I have been at 
* Rome.” | 35 


a Every body knew that Camillus was the greateſt 
captain of his time, and he found no difficulty in per- 
my ſuading the Ardeates. The Gauls returning laden with 


ſpoils, encamped in diſorder and with abundance of 
negligence; and both officers and ſoldiers had no 


" thoughts but of drinking ; not believing they had any 
1 other enemies, except thoſe ſhut up in the Capitol. 
= Night found them full of liquor, and brought a deep 


ſleep upon them. Camillus, informed of their con- 
dition by thoſe he had ſent to view them, made his 
troops quit Ardea, and having marched all the way 
between the enemy and that city, arrived where they 
lay about midnight. At firſt he made all his troops 

| | raiſe 
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4 AB. 365- raiſe great cries, and commanded the . trumpets y 
8 ſound to terrify the Barbarians, who on ſo great a hoi 
ſcarce recovered from their ſleep and drunkennek 
It was not a battle but a ſlaughter. Whilſt thy 
ſtarted up half aſleep, they were killed without 
ſiſtance. Some endeavouring to eſcape by fligh 
threw themſelves into the enemy's hands. The great 
part of them, who had eſcaped into the country of Ay 
tium, were killed by the inhabitants, who fell-upa 
nnd cut chem ta piece. 
The Tuſcans experienced a like fate in the tw 
ritory of Veii, and they deſerved it ſtill better tha 
the Gauls. Far from being moved with the migfr 
tune of a city, ſettled almoſt four hundred years 
their neighbourhood, and ruined by an enemy u 
| known till then, they made incurſions at that very tint 
into the lands of Rome, and laden with booty, half 
even formed the deſign of attacking Veti, the laſt re 
ſouree of the Romans, who had retired thither, Some 
ſoldiers perceived them, and obferved their camp at w 
great diſtance. ' They gave their companions advice 
of it, who were ſeized with indignation, and were ins 
mediately for marching againſt them. The Centunot 
Cædicius, whom themſelves had choſen for their chic 
checked their ardour, and made them ſuſpend it il 
night. The name and authority of Camillus were al 
that were wanting on this occaſion ; all the reſt ws 
conducted with the ſame good order, and had alike 
ſucceſs. The next day alſo they pbtained a ſecond a6 
vantage over another body of Tuſcans ſtill greater that 
the firſt; and with that double victory returned ei 

ulting and triumphant to Veii. 


In the mean time the ſiege of the citadel was col 
tinued, and both ſides remained without acting, the 

- Gauls being ſolely intent upon preventing any ont 
from quitting the place, and paſſing their guards 
Things being in this ſituation, a young Roman, by in 
action of exceeding boldneſs, drew upon himſelf th 
admiration as well of the enemy as of his own citizen 
There was a ſacrifice peculiar to the houſe of the "I 

| | SW 
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0 which was to be made on a certain day upon mount AS | 
nn Quirinalis. C. Fabius Dorſo, dreſt in a robe ſuitable 35% 

thy to this ceremony, came down from the Capitol, cars - A 
trying the facred things in his hands, paſſed through 

füge che enemies guards, without regard to the noiſe a 

cad expreſſions they uſed, and arrived at mount Quirinalis. 

f An Aker having performed there all the neceſſary cere- 

vpn monies, he returned by the ſame way with equal gra- 

* WMWEvity, and entire confidence that he-ſhould not fail of 

the protection of the Gods, whoſe worſhip he preſerved 

nat the hazard of his life. He returned happily to the 

if BY Capitol : whether“ the Gauls were amazed at the bold- 

dels of an action that had ſomething of prodigious in 

d or were actuated alſo by a ſenſe of religion, to 

em ich that nation, as Livy obſerves here, were by no 

- Ml cans inſenſible. 
The fame of the victory gained by Camillus over 

oo the Gauls ſoon ſpread through all the neighbouring 

ato cities, and inclined | ans numbers of youth to join 

drin chat general, and eſpecially the Romans who had 

«in, aken refuge at Veit after the battle of Allia. All 

rice cheſe troops joined togetiet formed already a ſufficiently 

tick numerous army. They only wanted a chief, and had 

il WT £12 long to deliberate upon the perſon. They unani- 3 
en mouſly ſent deputies to Camillus, to deſire him to take 


upon him the command as general. . 5 
He replied, that he would not accept it, till the 


% itizens in the Capitol had confirmed their choice by 
ths heir ſuffrages: that as long as they were in being, he 
| x: bould conſider them as the body of the Common- 


wealth, and obey them with entire ſubmiſſion; ſo 
much did decency ſway in all things, and ſo exactly 


* was the order preſcribed by the laws obſerved, even 
on: t a time wherein every thing was in a manner entirely 
* loſt and deſperate. f | 


* Seu attonitis Gallis miraculo audaciz, ſeu religione etiam motis, 
1 n eſt gens. Liv. W 

Adeo regebat omnia or, diſcriminaque rerum propa perditis 
ebus 4 Liv. K n A 
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Tiber, came to the gate Carmentalis, where the ſileng 


man's foot at the places where Pontius had paſſed, « 


danger and difficulty at the poſts of the firſt centinel, 


| The TüxrE FABII, &c. Mil. Trib« 

The wiſe reſerve and noble deference of Camilla 
to the cuſtoms of the ſtate were admired : but there 
was nobody to carry the news to the Capitol. It eyes 
ſeemed entirely impoſſible for any one to find entrance 
into a citadel, ſhut up ſo cloſe by enemies, who ven 
maſters of the city. A young Roman, named Pontiy 
Cominius, undertook. that important but | dangeray 
commiſſion. Supported by corks he ſwam down the 


was greateſt, and on the ſide of which the aſcent u 
the Capitol was ſteepeſt. He clambered up the rock 
without being perceived, and arrived not without great 
After having told them his name, they received hin 
with joy, and carried him to the magiſtrates. The 
Senate immediately aſſembled. Pontius returned by 
the ſame way with the like good fortune, and carried 
back the decree of the Senate to the Romans, which 
gave them great joy. Camillus immediately put hin- 
ſelf at the head of the army. 3 ; 

Whilſt what I have juſt related paſſed at Ven, tir 
citadel and Capitol were in extreme danger. The 
Gauls, whether they had perceived ſome prints of 


had diſcovered of themſelves that the rock was not vc: 
impracticable as it was believed, undertook to aſcend 
it. At midnight they began to climb it in files, laying ac 
hold of the herbage and buſhes which grew upon tit Har 
fides, and whatever elſe they could faſten on, and : 
aſſiſting one another with their hands as much as poll 
ble in places: of ſuch difficulty. They got in this mat 
ner to the foot of the wall, which was not very high 
on that ſide, becauſe the ſteepneſs of the place ma 
it ſeem in no danger of attack. This they did wi 
ſuch ſilence, that they not only did not awake thele Beau! 
tinels, but even the dogs, animals apt to ſtir at the leak t 
noiſe. They did not however deceive the geen b 


. * Tanto filentioin ſammum evaſere, ut non cuſtodes ſolim falleren EN 
ſed ne canes quidem, ſollicitum animal ad nocturnos ftrepitus, exc" ngen 
rent, Liv, | | 5 
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crated, the Romans, in an extreme dearth of pro- 


H. Manlius, who had been Conſul three years before, 


were wakened by the cry of the geaſe, and the beating of 
ntiv Weir wings, gave the alarm. Whilſt others were aſ- 
row W-mbling, he ran to the wall, and with his buckler beat 
1 the own one of the Barbarians, who had already laid hold 
lence f the battlements in order to enter the citadel; and 
it to Mew him down the precipice. His fall occaſioned 
rock hat of ſeveral that followed him. The Romans, with 
great tones and darts, precipitated all the reſt from the top 
nel. 


o the bottom of the rock. In this manner the citadel 


him nas ſaved. 75, | or 

The The tumult being appeaſed, the remainder of the 
dicht was devoted to repoſe, as much as that was poſ- 
rried Wble after ſo great an alarm. The next day at ſun-riſe 


e aſſembly was ſummoned. Manlius received the 
raiſes he had ſo well deſerved. Both the officers and 
oldiers believed themſelves obliged to inſtance their 


rratitude for him, and each gave him what they were 
Th loved for one day's proviſions, that is to ſay, half 
of pound of wheat, and a quarter of a pint of wine: a 
„ 0 eward * ſmall in itſelf, but one which the extreme 


carcity of proviſions made very conſiderable, and 


cent Which ſhewed how dear Manlius was to the whole army; 
yin ach conſenting with joy to retrench from his own neceſ- 

the aries in order to do honour to one man. 55 
and The centinels of the poſt by which the enemy had 
poll trept to the top of the citadel, were afterwards cited to 
mam awer for themſelves. Q. Sulpicius, who commanded 
high, Wn chief, condemned them all to die according to the 
malt ers of military diſcipline. But all the ſoldiers laying 
wich he fault upon one only, Sulpicius ſpared the reſt, and 
eſer auſed the criminal to be thrown down from the top 
f the rock. The guards from thenceforth were kept 


on both ſides with much greater vigilance and attention. 


* Rem diftu parvam : cæterdùm inopia fecerat eam argumentum 
gens caritatis, cum ſe quiſque victu ſuo fraudans, detractum corpori 
atque uſibus neceſſariis ad honorem unius viri conferret. LIV. 


M 2 The 


ut of reſpect for Juno, to whom they were con- A. R. 36g. 


illons had ſpared and abſtained from eating em. ' 
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AK 365. The Gauls, tired with the length of the ſiege, fd 
28 had already continued fix months, began to loſe wy 
frage. Famine made itſelf ſenſible in their camp, alin 
as much as in the citadel. Camillus had ſeized all h 
,aſſes, and the Gauls could not diſperſe in queſt | 
- forage, without expoſing themſelves to the dangery 
being cut to pieces. Thus Brennus, WhO belt F 
the Capitol, was in ſome meaſure beſieged kim 
and fuffered the {ame inconveniences which he mb 
the beſieged undergo. Beſides which, the peſtiley 
was in his army, in conſequence of its being encany 
ed in the midſt of heaps of dead bodies piled up 
each other, and amidſt the ruins of houſes burnt do 
of which the aſhes, that lay very deep, corrupted th 
air in ſuch a manner by their dryneſs and acrimon 
when driven by the wind and heated by the ſun, tl 
the troops reſpired nothing but a ſubtile poiſon, whid 
preyed upon their vitals. That exceſs of heat, th 
more inſupportable to the Gauls, as they were acc 
tomed to live in cold and covered countries, and yet 
actually now in low unwholefome places, eſpecially 
autumn, occaſioned ſo furious a er in their cam 
that they buried the dead no longer, the numberd 
them was become ſo great. * ER 
This extremity of the Gauls did not render the cat 
dition of the beſieged the better. The famine, vic 
augmented every day, diſtreſſed them on one fide; 
and on the other the ignorance of what Camillus ws 
doing, for they could receive no, advice from lia 
ave them the moſt cruel anxiety. © 
Things being in this condition, both fides agredl 
upon a ſuſpenſion of arms, during which, by the cot 
ſent of the Generals, the troops had frequent intercoul 
with eachother. As the Gauls relied exceedingly up 
on the extreme ſcarcity of proviſions in the Capitdh 
and did not doubt in conſequence that the Romas 
would foon be reduced to ſurrender, the latter to 
moye ſuch thoughts, and obviate that confidencty 
cauſed loaves to be thrown from ſeveral parts of tle 
Capitol into the poſts of the Barbarians. ud 


| * 5 : 8 FX 
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But this ſtratagem, far from diminiſhing the famine, A. k. 365 


wgmented it, and roſe to ſuch an height, that it was 25 


Bo longer poſſible. to ſupport it. Whilſt the Dietaror 
* vas leyying troops at Ardea in perſon, and had ordered 
i Valerius, whom he had appointed general of the _ 


orſe, to march the troops from Veii, and was putting 


elf in a condition to attack the enemy with advan- | 
1 ge; the army in the Capitol ſuffered exceſſively, and 
ung reduced to the laſt extremities. Exhauſted by fa- 
gue and watching, which continually ſucceeded each 


ther, after having by incredible courage and fortitude 


OW mounted all human eyils, but not being able to re- 
TOE: famine, inſuperable to nature, in expectation every | 
Jon oment of the arrival of ſome aid from the Dictator, 
dl y ſaw at length not only proviſions, but all hopes 
noi them, whilſt their feeble bodies were ene 
No WF (crvice, though the ſame labours and watchings re- 


urned every day. The army, in this condition, de- 
anded abſolutely either to ſurrender or to ranſom 
hemſelves on ſuch conditions as they could, and the 
ore becauſe the Gauls inſinuated clearly enough in 
heir diſcourſe, that they would conſent to raiſe the 
ege in conſideration of no very great ſum of money. 

With theſe general views, the Senate aſſembled, 
nd gave the Military Tribunes full power to nego- 
te an accommodation, which was ſoon concluded 
tween Sulpicius one of them, and Brennus king of 


E 


pe Gauls. It was agreed, that the beſieged ſhould 

ay a thouſand pounds 12 0 of gold, after which About 
be Barbarians ſhould withdraw their army out of the tin, „ 
Wy and territory of Rome. Such was the price of a * 
eople deſtingd ang day to command the univerſe. 
"th fides immediately applied to weighing the gold. 
he Gauls were not aſhamed to employ falſe weights 
their ſcale, and when the Tribune complained of it, 
rennus threw alſo his ſword into it, adding with a 
me of rajllery the mp; inſyppertable of all expreſ- 
ons to a Roman, V vifis! © Wo to the con- 


ered !? | 
Wa The 


= : 
„ The injuſtice was too flagrant to take place, uf 


= the ſhame of living upon the terms of being ranſon 


drew up his army in the beſt order of battle poſtdl 


on their ſide ſtood alſo to their arms, and advancel 


tired immediately after the firſt battle. Ther 50 


The Tanz all, * Mit. Th. 


ed too great for the Romans. That very inſtant 0 
millus arrived unexpectedly with his army. He x 
vanced with a good guard to the place of Confereny 

| and having been informed of what had paſſed: « ( 
ry back that gold into the Capitol, 1 ſald be wü 
Sees of the Romans; © and as for you, Gaul 
added he, < retire with your weights and ſcales; i 
ce with the ſword only, that the Romans Gught to 
« deem their country.“ Brennus, ſurprized at th 
havghtineſs, which he had never experienced bef 
from any Roman, repreſented to him, that he ach 
in contravention of a treaty concluded in all the fon 
Camillus replied, that from the time he was echt 
Dictator, all treaties concluded without his parti 
tion, were entirely void: he then bade the Gauls pn 
pare for battle. He exhorted his troops to remembe 
<« That they were now to fight in the view of thet 
telary Gods of Rome, upon the very ſoil of their n 
tive city; in a word, in the midſt of all that was dei 
eſt and moſt valuable to them in the world.” He tha 


amidſt ruins, and on uneven ground, and omi 
nothing that might conduce to his ſucceſs. The Gul 


engage, prompted rather by their anger againſt t ee 
Romans, than prudence and counſel. * . 
The * face of things was much' changed now, 6 
Livy ; for the protection of the Gods and 1 1 
dom united in fan vour of the Romans. In confeque ee 
the Gauls were defeated at the firſt charge, with H 
ſame eaſe as themſelves had defeated the be Romans _ 
the battle of Allia. They were a ſecond time routi oth 
more compleatly by the ſame Camillus at eight mik 
from Rome, on the Gabinian way, whither they r 


* Jam verterat fortuna : jam deorum opes en confi 


e adjuvabant. IIV. Ron 
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heir defeat. 


rizing a manner, recovered in a manner ſtill more 
ſurprizing, after having been ſeven months in the 
ands of the Barbarians: for they entered it on the 


Ffreenth of July, and were driven out of it about the 
13th of February. = e 


Polybius relates the retreat of the Gauls in a very 
lifferent manner from the account I have juſt given 
f it after Livy, and does not ſay a word of their be. 


he better of what he ſays, I add the paſſage. Soon 


allies, iti a pitched battle, and put them to flight, 
hey drove the 

all of which they ſeized, except the Capitol. But the 
Veneti having made an irruption into their country, 
they made an accommodation with the Romans, re- 
ſtored them their city, and returned with the utmoſt 
xpedition to defend their own territory.” We muſt 


cumſtantial account of this great event, and contents 
himſelf with giving a general idea of un. 

Camillus returned in triumph to the city, which re- 
ceived him as the Deliverer of his country, bringing 
back Rome itſelf to Rome. For the Romans,” who 
had been out of it during the fiege, followed his cha- 
riot with their wives and children: and thoſe who had 


on the point of periſhing with hunger, fatigues, and 
miſery, went out to meet them, and embracing each 
other, ſhed tears of joy for ſo amazing a ſucceſs, in 
reſpect to which they could ſcarce belicve their eyes, ſo 
unexpected and improbable it ſeemed. The prieſts of 
the Gods and the ſacred miniſters of the temples walk - 


ed in the procefſion, carrying all the ſacred things, 


Rome, or carried away with them; and the Romans, 


and not one of them left to carry home the news of 


Thus was Rome, which had been taken in fü . 


m on during three days as far as Rome, 


wich they had either buried when they. fled from 


M 4 intent, 


167 
vere all put to the ſword; their camp plundered, A. R363. 
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g twice defeated. But that the reader may judge 


after, the Gauls having defeated the Romans and their 


obſerve here, that Polybius does not enter into a cir- 


deen beſieged in the Capitol, and had ſeen themſelves 
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A. R. 365. intent upon a ſpectacle ſo grateful and ſo much d 
446) fired, felt the ſame Pleaſure and joy, ſays dn 
2s if the Gods in perſon had re-entered the city vii 
The day on which the ſame Camillus left Rome y 
go into baniſhment, ſeemed very different from thi ii: 
when he entered it in the midſt of che cries of i 
and: the applauſes of all the citizens. If we may be 
lie ve Cicero, the firſt was no leſs for his glory: ly 
ſpeaks of the great men who had been recalled fron 
their baniſhment, and of Camillus in particuly 
| Their“ diſgrace, ſays he, far from diminiſhing 
N ſerved only to exalt their glory. For though it 
more deſirable to paſs through life without injury a 
affliction, however, with reſpect to immortal glom, 
=M | is better to be regretted and deſired by one's country 
1 than never to have been injured.” . Such is the las 
guage. of Cicero, who always idolized glory. Aw 
we may add, that adverſity brings many virtues 
light, which proſperity would have kept obſcure ant 
concealed, e B07 IS 0808 19190 
The taking of Rome by the Gauls is one of tht 
moſt famous events in the Roman hiſtory; and ity 
not + eaſy to ſay, whether it was more unhappy to H 
Romans through the extreme misfortunes and cala 
ties with ern. it was attended, than glorious from 
the ſhining proofs of patience, fortitude, valour, an 
; reſpect for religion, which they gave. But what ſeem iy! 
moſt remarkable, and moſt worthy of our refleCtions 
is the view of the ſecret ſprings which occaſion the lob 
of battles, the ruin of nations, and the - ſudden teu 
lutions which happen in ſtates, when it pleaſes God en 
abandon them. This truth ſo often inculcated in tit 
Holy Scriptures, is here clearly atteſted by the Pagats 


- * Tis damnatis non modd non imminuit calamitas clariſſimi nomuny 
gloriam, ſed etiam honeſtavit. Nam, etſi optabilius eſt curſum vi 
: conficere fine dolore & fine injuria, tamen ad immortalitatem glone 
| plus affert' deſideratum eſſe à ſuis civibus, quam omnino nunquam £ 
eſſe violatum Cic. Pro domo ſua, n. 86. | SES. 

+ Cod tempus populo Romano neſcio utrum clade funeſtius fuer, 
an virtutem experimentis ſpecioſius. FL ok. I. 33. * 
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h 4khemſclyes, and becomes evident if we conſider. only Aer 4 
v Rome, at the time of which we, are tpeaking, wass 


me u eaed with greater lyſtre. The conſiderable num. 
1 thi er of her troops, the invincible courage of her ſol; 
fers, the ability and reputation of her generals, and 
ay be ſpecially of Camillus, the frequent victories recently 
y:: le&:incd over all her neighbours, ſeemed to have placed 
ner in perfect ſecurity, and to have left her no ragm 
cu or fear and diſquiet. Rome however is in an inſtant 
hin ken, plundered and entirely burnt. and deſtroyed. 
it ö then could ſo ſudden a change happen? Is Ca- 
us dead? Does the Senate, ſo wiſe and prudent, 
ry, bit no longer? The Roman troops, are they anni- 
unto Wild in an inſtant? The yictonoys and invincible 
eds of the ſoldiery, are they benummed and ſtruck 


otionleſs only at the appearance f. the Gauls ? This 


es ems incredible, and however happened literally on 
eu ee preſent occaſion. 5 
cod ſometimes deprives Generals of all courage 
fad ability : he leaves Camillus thoſe advantages at 
| it 08 n time, but renders them uſeleſs, by permitt 


: 757 
Romans to baniſh 2 citizen, whoſe preſence, if any 


0 the 

l uman reſource might he relied upon, would certain, 
from Wave prevented the taking of Rome: Expulſo cive, guq Ir. . 
„ente, / quicquam bumanorum certi eft, capi Roma non 33- 

cem erat. | i; rea 8 

100 The Senate, that body ſo venerable for its wiſdom 


ind the maturity of its deliberations *, ſend as am- 
palladors to a ſtrange and unknown people, young 


d nators inconſiderate and violent, and more like the 
neus than the Romans. And afterwards inſtead of 
gu elwering them up to the Gauls, for having violated 
— he law of nations in reſpect to them, it ſuffers them 


be raiſed to the higheſt dignities of the ſtate. 


glorir | | 5 

n * Mitis legatio, ni præferoees le ; | 
Mitis legatio, ni præferoces legatos, Galliſque magis quam Ro- 

nie babyiſer. 17. f. 3466. 


But 


numphant; and never had her glory and power p- 


170 


A. R 365. But in what manner does the army behave” at g 
* battle of Allia T? Nothing that reſembles the I 


Liv. 5. 
36, 37. 


the enemy. I omit many other circumſtances of th 
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mans is to be ſeen either amongſt the Generals or i 
ſoldiers. There are neither I prayers, auſpices, ng 
ſacrifices before the battle; things never omitted i 
this people. No care was taken to chuſe 2 good cam 
and to fortify it well. Terror had ſeized every boch 
They could ſee nothing but the danger, and we 
ſolely intent upon avoiding it by the ſhorteſt ay ti 
could. Almoſt before they ſaw the enemy, all bet 
themſelves to flight, not only without ſtriking a bly 
but without ſo much as having anſwered the 'crisd 


e 


S Or 


kind, and many eſſential faults: | 


Is all this natural, and in the common order of iP 
man things? Is it poſſible not to diſcern here the «8: 
fects of a peculiar Providence, and the manifeſt tl 
of a ſupreme Being, (for that is the idea which t 
muſt ſubſtitute to the terms of Deſtiny and Fo p 
uſed by the Pagans) of God in one word, who, win t 
he would puniſh nations, deprives them of cou A 
prudence, preſence of mind, judgment and attention 2 
to the moſt eaſy and moſt common things; and mol © 
makes them blind, to prevent them from ſeeing ui 
avoiding the evils, into which it is his will to plug 
them? Urgentibus Romanam urbem  fatis— Adeo oc 
animos fortuna, ubi vim ſuam ingruentem refringi non u ©! 
So Livy expreſſes himſelf upon the taking of Ronny 2: 

at this time. And Plutarch, in obſerving that a 
Gauls were not indebted to their valour for the vidi t! 
gained over the Romans near the river Allia, add,, 
that it ought to be aſcribed ſolely to Providenc, o 
e which thought fit to diſplay its whole power in ti a 
+ In altera acie nihil ſimile Romanis, non apud duces, non 1 1 
milites erat. Pavor fugaque occupaverat animos—Ignotum hola 
prius pene quam viderent, non modo non tentato certamine, * ca 
ne clamore quidem reddito, integri intactique fugerunt. Li. ib, of 
cap. 38. be 


tf Ibi Tribuni militum non loco caſtris ante capto, non præmunio 
vallo—non deorum ſaltem, fi non hominum, memores, nec auſpicath 
nec litatò, inſtruunt aciem. Liv, cap. 38. | 


=o event. 
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at tþ « event.” The expreſſion is remarkable Tu ru di 
he , 5570s xi. He gives, as I have obſerved, the 
or name of Fortune to the Divinity. God, according 
es, Mo Plutarch, took a kind of pleaſure in ſhewing on 
ted tis occaſion, that he is omnipotent, that it is he who. 
eam makes men all that they are, and that to ſhew how 
boch great their weakneſs, or rather nothingneſs is, he has 
d were only to abandon them to themſelves. Thoſe Romans, 
ay the Wo proud of their power, wiſdom, courage, and intre- 
bewa e pidity, are not to be known at the battle of Allia. 
bi Lothing is ſo imprudent and ſenſeleſs as their conduct 
ries before the battle, and nothing ſo abject and cowardly 
of in the action itſelf. eee, 

— Camillus himſelf, in ſpeaking ſometime after to the 
of people, puts them in mind, that the taking of Rome, 
the and all the misfortunes conſequential of it, had been 
por the juſt puniſhment of the violation of the law of na- 
tons, committed by the Roman ambaſſadors in reſ- 
rue pect to the Gauls, and of the criminal negligence of 


the Romans, who had not only left that crime unpu- 


urg, niſned, but had even rewarded it *. < Therefore, 
ent added he, both Gods and men have puniſhed us in 
ug < fo ſignal a manner, that our example may ſerve as 
gu a leſſon for all mankind.“ RULES ie 

lug e After God has humbled their pride in this manner, 
ehe reſtores them all their good qualities, and re- inſtates 


them in their former condition. If the Romans made 
an ill uſe of theſe leſſons, it is for us to make a better, 


and to learn the judgment which we ought to paſs upon 


cor the events that occur in hiſtory. | 
h 1 return now to Camillus. As he was a religious Liv. I. 5. 
ence g obſerver of all the ceremonies relating to the worſhip $2. . 

; | Plut. in 
ta of the Gods, he made the Senate pals a decree to the Camill. 


eſtabliſhed and purified with the uſual expiations, be- 
cauſe they had been profaned by being in the hands 
of the enemy. That the right of hoſpitality-ſhould 
be eſtabliſhed between Rome and Cre, and that the 


* Igitur victi, captique, ac redempti, tantum pœnarum diis homi- 
nibuſque dedimus, ut terrarum orbi documento eſſemus. LIV. 5. 51. 


quality 


following effect, „That all the temples ſhould be re- P. 144- 
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AR: abc. quality of Roman citizens, but without the fig 
| * ſuffrage, ſhould be granted to the Se ng. gh th 
AJ F place, becauſe they had given refuge to the Prieſk 
| = ſacred things, of the Roman People, Weich 
the worſhip of the Gods had ſuffered no Interruption 
That. the games called Ludi Capitolini, ſhould K 
celebrated in gratitude to the great Jupiter, who þ 
the midſt of the misfortunes that had happened, ha 
reſerved his auguſt abode, and the citadel of th 
NG People; and that Camillus ſhould, for te 
purpoſe appoint a certain ſufficient number of perla 
inhabitants of the Capitol and citadel,” 
To expiate alſo the negligence, which had preven 
ed the Romans from regarding the voice in the nig 
that had given notice of the arrival and approach d 
the Gauls, it was decreed that a temple 10uld by 
erected in honour, of the God Aius Locutius in th 
New ſtreet, that is to ſay, in the ſame place when 
M. Cædicius had heard that voice. Aius Locutius 
ſignifies 4 God who ſpeaks. Cicero, who ſet a right 
value upon ſtories of this kind, is pleaſant upon thi 
name: This ſame * God, when nobody knew hin 
talked and let people hear him, which occaſioned bu 
being called Alus Locutius : but ſince he has acquind 
himſelf a name, a temple and an altar, he lays: N0- 
1 thing, and is grown dumb. 
fort Rom. The gratitude of the Romans extended. even # 
325. Id. animals. We have ſeen that the Geeſe fayed the C 
5 ny ro pitol. A kind of proceſſion was inſtituted, in vic 
a gooſe was carried in triumph upon a ſplendid| line 
This ceremony continued to be practiſed in Plutarch 
time, who obſerves that the frſte care of the Cenfors 
when they entered upon office, was to provide ti 
fund for the ſubſiſtence of the facred geeſe, 1 in rewatl 
for the important ſervice they had rendered the ſtats. ie. 
Nb fame PR a dog was carried. 4 fulrard ol 
gibbet. 


* Aus iſte loquens, quando cum nemo norat, ajebat 1 
& ex eo nomen invenit : poſtquam & ſedem, & aram & nomen ine. 
nit, obmutuit. De Divi. I. 2. c. 69. 1er om 
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Ji After the duties of religion and gratitude were ſa- A R. 
F «fied, it was neceſſary to think of rebuilding the city. 327 
neh ns occafioned great perplexity, the difficulties ap- Put. 

ret ering unſurmountable. The city was deftroyed, the eee 
um uſes down, and the walls levelled, fo that it was in“ 

a VNR manner neceſfary to look for Rome in Rome itfelf. 

ho he People, who were in want of all things, and had 

» ore need of repoſe and relaxation after the many 

1. vils they had experienced, than of new fatigues in an 


ndertaking that ſeemed entirely above their ſtrength, 
ere exceedingly diſcouraged. The Tribunes, tak- 
o advantage of that general diſpoſition, renewed the 
ropoſal they had already made, of removing to Veil, 
d of ſettling in that city, provided with every thing 


cad at could be deſired for the neceſſities and conveni- 
hy cies of life. They added, That it was to be a 
N. eclared enemy to the eaſe and happineſs of the Ro- 
hen an people, to oppoſe a deſign ſo advantageous in it- 
55 lf, fo eaſy in the execution, and become abſolutely 


eceſſary through the incapacity of the citizens to re- 


u ice the city.” It is eaſy to conceive how much ſuch 
1 ſiſcourſes muſt pleaſe the populace, and exaſperate 
hem againſt Camillus, who oppoſed their deſires. 


hey talked loudly, „That for his particular ambi- 
jon and glory, he deprived them of a city entirely 
ady to receive them, and to which they had nothing 
ore to do than to remove. That he obliged them 
inhabit ruins, and to rebuild thoſe frightful remains 
f the flames, in order to be called, not only the ge- 
eral and ſupreme magiſtrate of Rome, but alſo its 
under, to the great contempt of Romulus, whom he 
med at diveſting of that title.“ FF 

The Senators, apprehending from hence he effects 
f a riſing diviſion, would not ſuffer Camillus to ab- 
cate the Dictatorſhip before the end of the current 
ear, as he intended, though no Dictator before him 
ad ever continued longer than ſix months in that of- 
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laints againſt him, than to the extreme danger of the 
*mmonyealth, repaired to the aſſembly, attended by 
| D all. 


Re 


Ice, That great man, leſs ſenſible to the unjuſt com- oY - 


174 The Tuzzz FABII, &c. Mil. Trib, 
_ A:R-365-all the Senators, and having mounted the tribunal jy 
i. harangues, ſpoke to the People in the following tem 

© Romans, the diſputes with the Tribimes are ſo i; 
' 66 ee to me, that the only conſolation I h 
when baniſhed to Ardea, was to conſider myſelf 

<* a diſtance from them; and I was ſo ſtrongly © 

% firmed in this way of thinking, that I was reſold 

< even though the Senate and You ſhould. recal ng 

<.-never more to ſet foot in a city, where eternal d 

tt cord prevailed, between the two orders of the fit 

« That I have changed my conduct in returning, dy 

not proceed from any change in my opinion, hy 

<« ſolely from the intereſt of the public, which x 

c qduced me to it. The queſtion was not to re- inſta 

* myſelf in Rome, but to preſerve Rome itſelf, al 

ce to wreſt her out of the hands of the Barbara 

« And I ſhould be filent at this inſtant, and remi 

« quiet, if the ſame public intereſt did not oblg 

« me to ſpeak. I lament your fate, Romans; I 

« ſenſible of its bitterneſs, and as ſenſible of it u 

<< 1s poſſible to be. And who indeed would noth 

% moved with the ſad condition to which you are} 

e duced? But I am ſtill more affected with that 

“ which ſome are for reducing you by the fatal cout 

<« they give you, How! To abandon Rome, wlit 
gave us birth | To ſtifle in our hearts alt love ft 
our country: and what country, ye immortal Gol 

« Why then have we recovered it out of the hand 

<« the enemy? But motives infinitely ſtronger ou 

« to move you: I mean thoſe of religion and il 

« Gods *. Their protection of Rome has appeard 

*in theſe later times in ſo diſtinguiſhed a mani 

« that it ought for ever to baniſh from our mind i 

e oblivion and negle& of divine worſhip. Dol 

e recollect all that has happened to us o adverſe 

« proſperous for ſome years paſt, and you wil dr 
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Tam evidens numen hac tempeſtate rebus affuit Romanis, ut 
nem negligentiam divini cultus exemptam hominibus putem- In 
mini enim horum deinceps annorum vel ſecundas res, vel adveris* 
invenietis omnia proſpert eveniſſe ſequentibus Deos, adverſa ſpeme 


tibus. 
( cerlly 
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ſubmiſſive and dutiful to the Gods; and every thing 
been unfortunate, when we deſpiſed them?! 
After having repeated ſeveral examples, Camillus 


ſo many monuments of the good and evil occaſioned 
by our reſpect and contempt of divine worſhip, do 
you perceive, Romans, into what an abyſs of crimes, 
ſcarce eſcaped as we are from the wreck of our 
faults and misfortunes, we are now going to plunge 
ourſelves ? We inhabit a city built in conſequence 


that is not conſecrated by ſome religious ceremony, 
All our general aſſemblies, wherein we ele& magi- 
ſtrates, and tranſact the affairs of the ſtate, have 
their peculiar place, out of which they- cannot be 
legally held. We Have not only days, but places, 
fixed for our moſt ſolemn ſacrifices. Will you 
abandon, Romans, all this worſhip of the Gods 
as well public as private? Will you change all theſe 
inſtitutions, as ancient, and ſome of them. more 
ancient than our city? What a difference there is 
between you and the noble youth F abius, who had 
the courage to paſs through the enemy's army to 
the Quirinal hill, to perform a religious ceremony 
peculiar to his family E 


to quit a city entirely reduced to aſhes, and to take 
refuge in Veit, where we ſhall find all conveniences, 
without having occaſion to harraſs the poor people 
with works and expences, which they are not ca- 
pable of ſupporting, This, Romans, is a vain 
pretext, a falſe allegation, Did not your Tribunes 
make you the ſame propoſal before the arrival of 
* the Gauls, and whilſt the city was wi ole and un- 
hurt. Should the Gauls, whoſe multitudes are ſaid 
to be innumerable, repaſs into Italy; and, not to 


Hæc culti neglectique numinis tanta monumenta in rebus huma- 
> cernentes ecquid ſentitis, Quirites, quantum vixdum ex naufra- 
us Prioris culpæ cladiſque emergentes, paremus nefas ? 


men- 


cern, that every thing has ſucceeded with us, when Ann. $65" 


ntinues to this effect T. Having before our eyes 


of auſpices and auguries. There is no part of it, 


But, ſomebody may ſay, that neceſſity obliges us 


175 
R. 465* 


387. 


76 


s mention them, ſhould the Aqui and Vollci, yy 
$7. 


. 4s would you ſuffer them to become : omatis, N 
« yourſelves only burghers of Veii? Were it not h 


Liv. I. 5. 
S. 55. 
Plut. in 
Camil. 


| tered by chance, but turned into a prefage, had 77 


* dwell here in poor * like that of our fou 
> tem ples ſtill in being, than to condemn ourſeh 


te pacity, were his houſe accidentally burnt don 
ee | 


„ man was found in digging the foundation of th 
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& perpetual enemies, think fit to ſettle in this 
« when you have abandoned it, would you, to jy 
« yourfelves the pains of rebuilding your houls 


« ter, if the thing were not otherwiſe 1 | 
ouſhold-Gods, and th 


« der, in the midſt of our | 
to a public and univerſal baniſhment? Why ſho 
< all of us together refuſe to do that in à genetal ths 
<« flagration, which- each would do in his private q 


« You may indeed, Romans, carry your valoural 
« bravery elſewhert 4 but can you carry thitber i 
protection of the Gods, and the privileges they hn 
"08 1 and attached to the city of Rome? It 
« here that thoſe Gods declared, when the head 1 


« Capitol, that the capital of the world ſhould k 
«* built. It is here the two Divinities, Youth andi 
e God Terminus, in refuſing to remove, fignified tu 
« the ſeat of an empire ſhould be eſtabliſhed, vid 
& ſhould have neither bounds nor end. It is here that 
cc facred pledges of the eternity of Rome, the fire d 
© Veſta, and the bucklers which fell from heaven 
te are kept. In a word, it is to your continuance i 
« this city, that the divine oracles have attached you 
« glory, ptoſperity, and power.” - 
All theſe motives, eſpecially thofe of religion 
ſtrongly affected the People. But a word pronounctl 
without deſign entirely determined them. Some m 
ments afterwards, a Centurion, who was returning 
with his company from duty, called out to {him vio 
carried the enſign : * Halt here, and plant your & 
e lours: This is the beſt place for us to ſtay h. 
Both the Senate and People cried out unanimouſſ, 
te they accepted the omen ;” and that expreſſion u 


Fog 
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ä | 28 . | TY ; g 
ffect than the moſt ſolid reaſons. Veii was no lon: A. R. 36 f. 


dought of; and fo wonderful a change enſued in Ant. C. 
o e minds of the People, that they mutually exhorted * © 
Wound encouraged each other to apply to the work. The 

% blic ſupplied them with tiles, and permitted them 

ot eld take ſtone and other materials wherever they-could 


d them. All began to build with great atdour, 
r fonithout regard either to diſtrict or order, every one 


na izing ſuch place as ſeemed either more commodious 8 
rr building, or moſt agreeable. This great preci- 
olle ation occaſioned no regard to be had either to the 

u aolarity of the ſtreets, or the diſpoſition of the 
bus. From whence 1t happened that the ancient 
ers (Cloacæ) which at firſt only ran through: t l 
att of the ſtreets and public places, were after ward 
er th der private houſes, which muſt have made them 

F vo healthy. In leſs than a year the whole city was 

' It built from the walls to the laſt houſe of the meaneſt 

d of W&rticular, 5 

f be commonwealth gave an houſe upon the Capitol 

1d VP Mlaniius, as a monument of his yalour, and of the 


atitude of his ET" 
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ROMAN HISTORI 


BOOK TRE SEVENTH. 


| HIS ſeventh book contains the ſpacet 

twenty-ſeven years, from the year 3 
when Rome was taken, to the year 393. TI 
principal events are, the great actions of Cam 
Jus, the puniſhment of Manlius thrown don 
from the Tarpeian rock, the Conſulſhip grant 
to the Plebeians, the inſtitution of the gam 


called Ludi Scenici, and different victories on 
the Gauls. | ). ] 


SES: I» 3 TY he! 


Fabius is cited to take his trial for having violated th la 
of nations in reſpect to the Gauls. An exatt enn e 
made after the laws and treaties. The Volſci, A 
and Hetrurians, arm againſt Rome. Camillus i: a” © 
clared Diftator, defeats, and triumphs over all H 

people. The citizens, ſettled at Veii, are recalltl 
Rome. Four new tribes are inſtituted. Camillu ohb 
minates the war againſt the Antiates with ſucceſs. s of 
with the Volſci: they are defeated by the Dittatur i 
ſus. Manlius attempts to make himſelf Ning. 
Difator impriſons him. The People murmur. I 
lius is enlarged. He re-commences his intrigues. WW" 7 
cited before the People, condemned to die, and i fat 
from the Tarpeian rock, Obſervations npon the uten p. 
of the Romans. | Im 
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x IVY, in beginning the ſixth book of his hiſtory, Liv. 1. 6. 
L! owns, that the events which he has related from“ 
he foundation of Rome by Romulus to its being 
aken by the Gauls, admit great difficulties, as well 
effect of the remoteneſs of times, which occaſions 
eat obſcurity, as becauſe in thoſe early ages there 
vere few writings, the only faithful depoſitories of 
ds, and that the little concerning them preſerved 
ither in the annals of the Pontiffs, or in other mo- 
uments public or private, had in a great meaſure 
een conſumed by the flames at the burning of Rome. 
he ame hiſtorian adds *, that the facts he is going 
relate from the rebuilding, and in a manner ſecond 
irh of Rome, which will every day receive new 
gmentations, will from thenceforth be much clearer 
nd more certain. | 


1 


y 

70 I | ; 

don L. VALERIUS PopLicoLa, II. 5 356. 
| | nt; © 

* L. VIROIN Ius, &c. 336. 


The Military Tribunes were no ſooner entered upon, 
flice, than one of the Tribunes of the People cited * ” 
). Fabius to take his trial, for having put hirnſelf at Plut. in 

e head of the Cluſini contrary to the law of nations, _— 3 
hen he was ſent ambaſſador to the Gauls. His 
ath, which happened ſo opportunely that it was be- 

eved voluntary, ſpared him that trial. 

One of the firſt cares of the magiſtrates afterwards, 

as to make a ſtrict ſearch for the (1) laws and trea- 

es: for many of them were preſerved. The firſt 

eaty between the Carthaginians and Romans, which 

dybius has preſerved entire, was prior to-the burn- 

o of Rome. It is very probable, that the Pontiffs 


4 Clariora deinceps certioraque ab ſecunda origine velut ab ſtirpi- 
u lætiũs feraciuſque renatæ urbis, geſta domi militizque exponen- 


(1) The laws of the Kings and of the Twelve Tables had been 
tten on braſs, and fixed up in the Forum. The treaties with ſe- 
al ſtates (according to the cuſtom of the antients) had been engra- 
1 * pillars erected in the temples. What could not be found of 
" monuments, was ſupplied by memory. 


N 2 and 


Fa 
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Ap. 366-and magiſtrates conveyed into the Capitol as many; 
386. they could of the annals, books of religion, and th 
which contained the cuſtoms and maxims of the c 
monwealth. Some of theſe laws, when colle&edy 
gether, were made public: but as for thoſe wi 
related to ſacred things and the worſhip of the 60 
the Pontiffs reſerved the keeping of them to tha 
ſelves, and kept the knowledge of them from! 
public, with the view of holding the minds of 
multitude in ſubjection, and of having the greatey 
cendant over them. Sore 
The People in the neighbourhood of Rome dill 
leave her long in tranquillity. The Volſci, her u 

_ cient enemies, took arms with the reſolution entif 
to extirpate the Roman name. Advice alſo camel 
merchants, that all Hetruria was in motion, and jy 
paring for war. But what gave moſt alarm was1 
news of the arming of the Latines and Hernici, 
ever ſince the battle near the lake of Regillæ, th 
to ſay, during an hundred years more or ſeß, had a 
tinued firmly attached to the Romans. In the mil 
of ſo many ſubjects of terror, as it was evidenti 
the Roman name was become not only hateful tot 
enemy, but contemptible amongſt the allies, recoul 
was had to the uſual practice of Rome, and Cami 
was declared Dictator, who appointed Seryitius A 
his general of the horſe. After having prohibitedi 
judiciary proceedings, buſineſs, and labour, he let 
the troops, liſting even the old men who had ami 
mains of ſtrength to ſerve. He then divided 
troops into three bodies. The one he oppoſed toll 
truria, and poſted it in the territory of Veii: he mi 
the ſecond encamp near Rome; and with the ti 
advanced againſt the Volſci near Lanuvium. Mot 
had taken the field with perfect aſſurance of conque 
ing the Romans, whoſe troops they believed ent 
cut to pieces at the battle of Alla. The name al 
of Camillus ſtruck them with fuch terror, that i 
kept cloſe in their camp, after having fortified it M 
ſtrong paliſades, and a fence of trees laid a q mo 


- 
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m4 niuus taking the advantage of a wind that blew di- A, R. 366. 
nd th (tly upon the enemy's camp, cauſed abundance of = Ge 
he co 386, 


\mbuſtibles to be got ready. As ſoon as the ſun 
pſe, and the wind 
ade a falſe attack. on the other ſide, and gave the 
onal to his troops. At that inſtant they poured an 
finite number of flaming darts upon the intrench- 
ents, which falling amongſt the trees heaped upon 
ne another, ſet all immediately in a blaze. Moſt of 
he enemy periſhed either in the fire, or by the ſword. 
he Romans themſelves extinguiſhed the flames to 
wwe the ſpoils, which Camillus abandoned to them: 
largeſs the more agreeable, as it was not expected 
om a general, who had never ſhewn himſelf liberal 
efore in reſpect to the ſoldiers. | 

After this victory, Camillus ravaged the enemies 
ountry. He reduced the Volſci to ſurrender them- 
yes, defeated the army of the Æqui near the city 
F Bola, of which he made himſelf maſter, and im- 
ediately marched to the aid of the people of Su- 
wm, whom he expected to find beſieged by the 
uſcans. But they had ſurrendered, and on ſuch 
ard conditions, that they had been permitted to carry 
ff only their cloaths. He met them on his way in 
hat wretched condition, with their wives and children, 
ho all in a body deplored their misfortune to him, 


f He conſoled them, and made his troops advance with- 
„ot loſs of time, rightly conjecturing the condition in 
wy rich he ſhould find the enemy. In conſequence, he 


not only paſſed the whole territory of Sutrium with- 
out being diſcovered, but was at the gates of the 
ity, and had ſeized part of the walls, 8 the He- 
rurians were apprized of his approach: for they had 
not poſted guards, but had diſperſed themſelves into 
the houſes, without any thoughts but of carouſin 


and wine, that moſt of them were not capable of fly- 
ng, and either ſuffered themſelves to be ſhamefully 
killed without defence, or ſurrendered themſelves ſtill 
more ihamefully. Thus Sutrium was reſtored before 


gan to blow with violence, he 


and diverting themſelves. They were ſo full of meat 


N 3 night, 
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A.R. 366. night, without having ſuffered any loſs or damage 1 


2 its citizens; for the place had been taken by capit, 


lation, and not aſſault. ä | | 
Camillus, having terminated three wars in a ſhon 
time, entered Rome in triumph. A great number d 
Hetrurians whom he had taken priſoners, were leq 
before his chariot. So conſiderable a ſum was raiſe 
by the ſale of them, that it ſufficed to repay the k 
dies the gold, which they had generouſly lent the 
ſtate, and with the reſt three gold vaſes, inſcribe 
with the name of Camillus, were made, which wer 
placed in the chapel of Juno in the Capitol. | 
Such of the Veientes, Capenates, and Faliſci, 2 
had gone over to the Romans during the wars d 
which we have juſt ſpoke, were rewarded with th 
freedom of the city, and lands were aſſigned thok 
new citizens. | 1 5 
Many particulars, to ſpare themſelves the trouble 
of rebuilding their houſes, had ſettled at Ven, where 
they found them ready for their reception. They 
were ſummoned by a decree of the Senate to retun 
to Rome *. At firſt they made ſome difficulty in 
complying, and, as they believed themſelves ver 
ſtrong, becauſe well united amongſt themſelves, they 
anſwered in a tone that ſeemed to breathe revolt 
The Senate fixed a time, for their return, upon pain 
of death to ſuch as diſobeyed. The danger become 
perſonal, awed them into ſubmiſſion z and all com. 
lied. 

l The buildings in the mean time advanced conſider- 
ably, becauſe the ſtate was at part of the expence; 
the Ædiles puſhed the work forward exceedingly, and 
particulars urged by neceſſity, gave themſelves no t. 
laxation. Before the end of the year, the whole ws 

compleated, and the new city entirely finiſhed. Some 
time after the Capitol was alſo repaired. 


Et primo fremitus fuit aſpernantium imperium. Dies deinde 
præſtituta, capitaliſque pœna, qui non remigraſſet Romam, ex ero- 
cibus univerſis ſingules metu ſuo quemque obedientes fecit. LV. 


T. Qulx- 


M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, &c. Mil. Trib. 
T. Qurius CINCINNATUS. 
Q. Servitivus FIDENAS. 

L. Jurrus JuLus, &c. 
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Nothing conſiderable paſſed this year. Some ſmall 


2 ſhon 

ber of owns were taken from the enemy, and the Tribunes 
re Ee the People made ſome ſtir. 

rait The year following four new tribes were inſtituted, 
he ls Which made the number twenty-five in all. 
it the. | 


M. Fuxiuvs CAMILLUs, &c. 


The war with the Antiates, who were ſupported by 
e Latines, gave Rome ſome alarm. But the name 
one of Camillus, who was this year in office, 
amed people's apprehenſions. Every body faid, 
That had he been a private perſon, 1t would have 
deen neceſſary to have created him Dictator :” and his 
ollegues declared, That in caſe of war, he was 


apable of conducting every thing alone; that they 
were reſolved to ſubmit their authority entirely to his; 


A.R. 369. 

| Ant. c: 
363. 

Liv. I. 6, 


10. 


[hey nd that they did not believe it any diminution of their 
tum ignity, to give place to that of a collegue ſo much 
y 1 their ſuperior.” The Senate gave the Military Tri- 
ven bunes great praiſes. Camillus, on his ſide, confound- 
they ed at a conduct ſo much for his honour, and ſo rare an 


acknowledgment in the ſtrongeſt terms. He faid, 
That ſo diſtinguiſhed a favour of the Roman Peo- 
ple, who ſeemed to confer a fourth Dictatorſnip upon 
him, the advantageous judgment of ſo venerable a 
body as the Senate, and eſpecially the unanimous con- 


authority to him, were an heavy burthen highly diffi- 
cult for him to ſupport. That he ſhould uſe his ut- 
vas By not endeavours, by adding new care and zeal to all 
me Wi he had hitherto done, to exceed himſelf, in order to 
anſwer worthily the expectations conceived in his fa- 
vour. That as to the waz with the Antiates, there 
w. vas more noiſe and menace than danger in it: that, 
however, though he was perſuaded there was nothing 


1 N 4 to 


example of love for the public good, expreſſed his 


currence of his illuſtrious collegues in reſigning their 


— th 
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A. R. 369. to fear, he believed it neceſſary, that nothing ſhoul 
= be neglected. That Rome was the object of the enn 

and hatred of all her neighbours : that therefore yn, 

dience required that ſeveral armies ſhould be ſet q 

I foot under different Generals.” He afterward 4 
h ſigned each of his collegues their province, and key 
Valerius with himſelf, They all promiſed to Acqui 
: themſelves well of their duty. Valerius, in patticule 
declared, © That he ſhould conſider Camillus as jj 

Dictator, and ſubmit to his orders as his General d 

the Horſe.” The Senators were ſeized with joy al 

admiration, gave Camillus and his collegues the high 

eſt praiſes, and crid out, © That * the Commonyealh 

would never have occaſion for a Dictator, if Mag 

ſtrates like them were always in office, ſo perfeth 

united amongſt themſelves, ſo equally ready to obe 

or command, and much more inclined to divide ther 

own glory with their collegues, than to arrogate ta 

of their collegues to themſelves.“ 


Camillus and Valerius ſet out for Satricum, the 
rendezvous of the enemy's troops. The army of the 
Antiates was compoſed not only of the Volſciu 
youth, but of a great number of the Latines and Her 
nici. The ſight of ſo numerous a body, ſtruck the 
Roman ſoldiers with terror and trouble. The Cen. 
turions immediately carried the news of that diſcour 
agement to Camillus, and told him, < That the troop 
had armed without ardor; that they had quitted tht 
camp ſlowly and with reluctance ; that they had even 
been heard complaining, that they were marching to 
a battle where they were to fight one againſt an hun- 
dred: that they were not capable of ſuſtaining the 
charge of ſo great a multitude if they were unarmed, 
and much leſs armed as they were.” 1 8 

Camillus immediately mounted on horſeback, and 
riding through the ranks : - Soldiers,” ſaid he, wiat 


Nec Dictatore unquam opus fore republicæ, fi tales viros in ma: 
giſtratu habeat, tam concordibus junctos animis, parere atque impe- 
rare juxtà paratos, laudemque conferentes potiùs in medium, qual 
ex communi ad ie trahentes. Liv. 
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« means this ſadneſs and languor, which I never A. R. 369 
« knew before amongſt you ? Have you forgot the _—_ 


« enemy, yourſelves, and me? What are the enemy, 


« but perpetual matter for your valour and glory ? 
« And are not you on the contrary the ſame (not to 
mention the taking of Falerii, Veii, and the entire 
« defeat of the Gauls in our country, after they had 


« made themſelves maſters of it) who lately under my 


command obtained three victories over theſe very 
« Volſci, Aqui, and Hetrurians ? Do you not know 
« that I am your general, becauſe I give the ſignal 
« as Military Tribune, and not as Dictator ? I deſire 
« no extraordinary authority in commanding you, 
« and you ought to conſider nothing in me beſides 
« myſelf. The Dictatorſhip added nothing to my 


courage, no more than baniſhment abated it. We 


« are then all of us the ſame : and as we bring with 
« us the ſame things in all reſpects to this as to for- 
« mer wars, we have reaſon to expect the ſame ſuc- 
« ceſs. As ſoon as we come to blows with the ene- 
« my, do you behave yourſelves as you uſe to do, 
« You will conquer, and they fly.” | 
Then giving the ſignal, he leapt from his horſe, 
and taking hold of the next enſign-bearer, he pulled 
him along with him towards the enemy. As ſoon as 
the ſoldiers ſaw Camillus, notwithſtanding his great 
age, advancing towards the enemy,. they puſhed for- 
ward all together, crying out, Let us follow our 


General.“ Some ſay, that he ordered the enſign to 


be thrown amongſt the enemy, and that the firſt line 


made extraordinary efforts to recover it. The An- 
tlates could not ſuſtain ſo rude a charge, and much 


leſs the dreadful ſight of Camillus. Wherever he 
went, he carried terror along with him ; which ap- 


peared evidently, when he repaired to his left wing, 


that had been put into diſorder, and where he imme- 
diately re-inſtated the battle only by his preſence, 
pointing with his hand to the other wing which was 
victorious. The ſucceſs was no longer doubtful : but 
the multitude of the enemy retarded their flight, and 

| the 
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A. R. z6g, Roman ſoldiery, already fatigued by a long and rude 
my C. battle, could not have W through ſo read 1 
5 ſlaughter. A violent ſtorm attended with a great 
rain, very opportunely came on to ſeparate the ty 
armies, and put a ſtop to the battle, rather than the 
victory. The retreat was ſounded, and the night that 
followed it, terminated the war without putting the 
Romans to any further trouble. For the Latines and 
 Hernici left the Volſci, and returned home, with the 
ſhame of having undertaken a weak enterprize, u 
which the ſucceſs had been anſwerable. The Volk 
ſeeing themſelves abandoned by thoſe, whoſe aid and 
forces had induced them to take arms, quitted thei 
camp, and ſhut themſelves up within the walls of &. 
tricum. Camillus followed them cloſe, and took tha 
place by aſſault. 
Camillus intended to form the ſiege of Antium the 
capital of the Volſci, which had excited this wa, 
and he would undoubtedly have ſucceeded in it: but 
a more preſſing occaſion called him elſewhere. He 
- flew to the aid of two allied cities (1), Sutrium and 
Nepete, of which the Hetrurians were almoſt in po 
ſeſſion, and delivered them. 

The Romans, ſeeing their tranquillity reſtored, fent 
to the Latines and Hernici to complain of their ha- 
ing aſſiſted the enemies, and not furniſhed their con- 
tingents according to cuſtom for ſeveral years. Thot 
people, aſſembled in a body, made anſwer, © Thu 
it was without their participitation ſome of their youth 
had joined the Volſci, and that they had been ſuf 


g : - | ea 
ciently puniſhed for their temerity, none of them har: q h 
ing returned home to their country. That as to ther . 
contingents, the perpetual terror they were in of be he 

(x) Theſe two cities were the barriers of Rome on the ſide of Hetr df a, 


Tia, and the keys of that country. The latter had ſurrendered to the ies 
Hetrurians, before Camillus arrived ; the inhabitants being better af- ) 
fected to the Hetrurians than Romans: for which reaſon, when tht ame 
latter took it now by aſſault, Camillus beheaded the authors of the atio 
revolt. That General, though victorious on all ſides this campa!g”) amor 
out of modeſty declined the henour of a triumph, which he co 

not ſhare with collegues, to whoſe moderation and deference he 
ſo much obliged for deſerving it. ; | 


p 
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ng attacked by the Volſci, had prevented them from 
ſending them according to cuſtom. Though this an- 
ſuer was little ſatisfactory to the Senate, they believed 


10 t proper to reſt ſatisfied with it for the preſent. 

” A, MAxL Is. | AR. ge 
and P. CornxLivs. | | 8 
the 


This year was remarkable for a very important war Liv. I. 6. 

abroad, and a ſtill more conſiderable ſedition at home. 11, 13. 
he latter aroſe, where there was no room to appre- 

hend it, that is to ſay from Manlius, the famous Pa- 

Wrician, who had diſtinguiſhed himſeif by his extraor- 

inary merit upon ſo many occaſions. To put a ſtop 

o his criminal deſigns, it was thought proper to have 

ecourſe to the ſovereign authority of a Dictator ; but 

he war with the Volſci, whom the Latines and Her- 

ici ſupported, was made the pretext for it. A. 

ornelius Coſſus was created, who made T. Quintius 

apitolinus his General of the horſe. | Oy 
Though the Dictator ſaw, that he ſhould have ruder 

onflicts to ſuſtain at home than in the field; however, 

whether the war required diſpatch, or he was willing to 


* Nad new weight to the Dictatorſhip by a victory and 
riumph, he made his troops march to the country of 


Pomptinus, where he had received advice that the 
nemy were to aſſemble, | 

Beſides the diſguſt, which the wars, that regularly 
ecur almoſt every year, muſt give the reader, he muſt 
de at ſome loſs, ſays Livy, to conceive how the Aqui 
ind Volſci, notwithſtanding ſo many loſſes and defeats, 
are always in a condition to ſet new armies on foot. 


n hey muſt either have had extremely great numbers 
em. pf age to bear arms, in order to ſupply ſo many le- 
ies, or thoſe levies were not always made out of the 
n ame body, but out of different bodies of the ſame 
d I ation, Beſides which, we muſt remember, that 
ould WE mongſt theſe people, as well as the Romans, every 


itizen was a ſoldier. However that were, the army 
of the Volſci in queſtion was very numerous, without 
| in- 
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* 370. including the Latines and Hernici, and ſeveral other 


1 people, who had joined them. 


The Dictator being arrived near the enemy, and 
having formed his camp, began by the uſual prayer 


and ſacrifices, and according to cuſtom conſulted the 


Gods by auguries and auſpices. Early the next dy, 


before he gave battle, he harangued his troops in fey. 


words. © Soldiers,” ſaid he, „the victory is ours, i 


* the Gods or their interpreters know any thing d 


ce the future. Every thing foretells our good ſuccek, 
cc Proceed therefore to battle, as well aſſured of con- 
& queſt : In order to which, lay down your javelin 
« at your feet, and armed only with your ſwords, ex 
cc pect the enemy's attack without moving in the leaf 
« from your ground. When they have diſchargd 
cc their darts, and advance againſt you, then let your 
c ſwords glitter in their eyes, and come immediate) 
c to blows; and let each man remember, that the 
« Gods are our protectors, and ſend us on to battle,” 
He afterwards ordered Quintius to hold the horſe in 
readineſs, and as foon as the battle began, to charg 
the enemy in flank, and put them into diforder, Hi 
directions were punctually executed. 

The enemy, who confided entirely in their number, 
began the battle raſhly, and quitted it in the fame 
manner. After having raiſed their firſt cries, di 
charged their darts, and ſhewn ſome ardor at firſt, 
ſoon as they came to cloſe fight, and to engage mu 
to man, they could not ſuſtain the charge of the Ro. 
mans, who with eyes ſparkling with fire, and ſor 
in hand, attacked them with incredible impetuoſiſ 
The firſt line was ſoon defeated ; and the Roman & 
valry compleated the diſorder of their troops. Aﬀe! 
a ſhort reſiſtance the flight became general. Tit 
Romans purſued them till night with great ſlaughte 
The camp of the Volſci was taken and plundered 
The Dictator abandoned the whole ſpoils to the fold- 
ers, except the priſoners. Moſt of them were Latin 
and Hernici, and of the principal families, which e. 


dently ſhewed, that they had taken arms by the _ 
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of their ſtates. It was alſo diſcovered, that the in- A. R. 370. 
habitants of Circeii and Velitræ had ſhared in this 3. 
ar. % i.00 1609 1vw0dq ah bt e 
5 The Dictator kept his troops alway in readineſs, 
not doubting but the People would be for turning 
their arms againſt the revolted allies: but a more ur- 
gent danger recalled him to Rom. 
This was the affair of Manlius. I have already 
ſaid that of all men he ſeemed the leaſt capable of 
conceiving deſigns to diſturb the ſtate by factions. 
Thoſe who had hitherto occaſioned ſeditions ſo fre- 
quently in Rome, had almoſt all of them been Ple- 
beians, who had ſcarce any other merit than that of 
knowing how to ſet on a populace, who are always 1 
the dupes of thoſe that undertake to flatter them. = 
Manlius was a Patrician, of one of the moſt illuſtri- i 
ous houſes of Rome. He had been Conſul, and had 
acquired very great reputation by many glorious mi- 
litary exploits, and in particular by the fignal ſervice 
he had done his country in ſaving the Capitol, when 
upon the point of being taken by the Gauls. A ſe- 
cret vanity and jealouſy, which Manlius ſuffered to 
take root in his heart, corrupted all his great quali- 
ties, and entirely ſullied his glory. > 44418 
Camillus had gained two great - victories over the 
Gauls, wherein he had ſhewn himſelf, as upon many 
other occaſions, the greateſt . captain of his times. 
During the firſt years from the new birth of the city, 
he had always been in office, either as Dictator, or 
Military Tribune. And even when he was no more 
than Tribune, his collegues conſidered him as their 
ſuperior and chief, and deemed it for their honour to 
receive his orders. Manlius could not ſuffer ſo high 
a degree of glory in a man whom he believed no more 
worthy of it than himſelf. In effect of his haughti- 
neſs and felf-ſufficiency, he deſpiſed all the reſt of the 
Roman nobility; . Only Camillus, whom his virtues, 


15 ſervices, and the honours with which they had been 
wr rewarded, excited his jealouſy, and tortured his pride. 
* He was enraged to ſee him always in the higheſt au- 
of | : thority, 


2 
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IR. 370. thority, always at the head of the armies, and attains; 


Ant. C. 
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to ſuch an height of greatneſs, that, ſaid he, he treat 
even thoſe, created with power equal to his own, na 
as his collegues, but officers and ſubſtitutes to execute 
his orders: However,” added he, < to judge right. 
ly of things, Camillus would never have been able 
<« to recover Rome out of the hands of the eneny, 
c if I had not firſt ſaved the Capitol and citadel. He 
c attacked the Gauls at unawares, and whilſt en. 
« groſſed by the hopes of peace, they thought of no. 
<« thing ſo little as fighting: Whereas I repulſed then 
« with their arms in their hands, and at a time when 


La) 


< they were almoſt maſters of the Capitol. In fine, 


every ſoldier who conquered with him has a right 


to ſhare in his glory, but no mortal can claim the 


they are fond of, are painful to them. And the hean 


& leaſt part in mine.“ . 

Such are the ſentiments and language, which eny 
inſpires. When men are for engroſling certain ad- 
vantages or qualities to themſelves, they deſire that 


none ſhould have them in the ſame degree. Al 


compariſons that cover and ſuppreſs the diſtin&ion 


is ſecretly afflicted with having rivals and competitor 
in things, by the luſtre of which it is for attracting all 
regard to itſelf alone. This vice, though common 
enough, is avowed by nobody, becauſe there is an un- 
worthineſs and meanneſs in it, that even pride can- 
not but be aſnamed of. „ | . 
As Manlius did not believe himſelf ſo much conſ:- 


dered by the Senators as he deſerved, he threw him- 


ſelf into the party of the People. He entered into 
a very great union with the Tribunes. He ſpoke con. 
temptuouſly of the Senate, and flattered the multi- 
tude. Prudence was no longer* the guide of his ac- 


tions, but popular air and the breath of the crowd. 
In a word, he choſe rather to have a great than a good 


reputation. But the queſtion was to propoſe ſome 


jam aura, non conſilio ferri, famæque magnz malle quam bon 
ole. Liv.  _. | 3 
| advan- 
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advantage to the multitude, that * be a bait to A. R. 32 
attract and ſeduce them. The other leaders of ſedi- 9 
tion had employed the Agrarian laws: that is to ſay, 
they propoſed the diſtribution of a certain portion of 
the lands conquered from the enemy amongſt the 

rer people. This method did not ſeem ſufficient 
to Manlius; and the ſituation in which the People 
then were, ſupplied him with another, which he judged 
more ſuitable to his deſigns. e 

The city having been burnt, every one had been 
obliged to rebuild his houſe: and in conſequence per- ö 
ſons of moderate circumſtances being under the ne- 
ceſſity of expences, often ruinous even to the rich, 
had contracted abundance of debts. The Roman 
laws in reſpect to debtors were exceſſively rigorous. 
They allowed the exacting of enormous intereſt: and 
when the debtor became inſolvent, by the decree of a 
judge he was put into the hands of his creditor, who 
thereby acquired almoſt the ſame power over him, as 
2 maſter had over his ſlave. Manlius therefore be- 
lieved, that he could not take a more effectual method 
to conciliate the multitude entirely to his views, than 
by endeavouring to eaſe them of ſo heavy a yoke. 
Accordingly after * having formed a conſiderable 
party by his flattering diſcourſes, he foon added ac- 
tions highly for the good of the People in appearance, 
but really ſeditious, when confidered by the matives 
trom whence they proceeded. 

One day ſeeing a centurion, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by a great number of exploits in war, in the 
hands of his creditor, to whom he had been adjudged, 
he ran with his uſual train to the middle of the Fo- 
rum, and after having inveighed againſt the pride of 
the Senators, and the cruelty of the uſurers, deplored 
the miſery of the People, and expatiated upon the 
merit of a warrior who ſo little deſerved ſuch a fate: 
It would be highly in vain,” added he, that the 


Non jam orationes modò Manlii, ſed facta popularia in ſpeciem, 
tumultuoſa eadem, qua mente fierent intuenti, erant. Liv. 


< Capt- 
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AR. 370. « Capitol and citadel were preſerved by this arm, i 
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I ſuffered my fellow-citizen and companion in yy 


to be made a ſlave, and to be laid in irons, expoſe 


to as great evils as if he had been taken prifone 


« by the victorious Gauls.” At the ſame time n 
the preſence of the whole People, he paid the Cent. 
rion's debt, and ſet him at hberty..  _ 
It is eaſy to judge what a man in ſuch a caſe wy 
capable of ſaying and doing for his benefaQor. H 


. prayed, he conjured the Gods and men to rewal 


Manlius, his deliverer, and the father of the Romy 
people, as he deſerved. He ſhewed the wounds he 
had received in the war of Veii, in that againſt th 
Gauls, and in thoſe that ſucceeded it. And, after 


having related in what manner his debts, contract 


for indiſpenſible occaſions, had plunged him into the 


_ greateſt misfortunes in effect of the accumulation of 


intereſt upon intereſt, he concluded with ſaying: 
<« That it was to Manlius he was indebted that he 
now ſaw the ſun, the city, and his fellow- citizen 
That it was from his goodneſs he held all that af 
holds from his father. That he devoted his perſon and, 
all that remained to him of blood or life to fr ſervice, 


That all the ties, by which he was united to his coul. 


try, his houſhold-Gods public or private, all attached 

him from thenceforth entirely to him alone.” 
The People, animated by theſe diſcourſes, were en- 

tirely devoted to him, whom they conſidered as their 


protector. Manlius did alſo an action ſtill more capt 


le than all that had preceded it, of enlivening ther 
ardor, and making the multitude adore him. He 
cauſed an eſtate, which was the principal part of hi 
patrimony, to be ſold publicly: -In order, Romans, 
ſaid he, © that I may not ſuffer any of you, whilſt! 


e have any thing left, to be adjudged to your cred! 


« ditors, and made ſlaves.” This laſt ſtroke. tral 
ported the multitude to ſuch a degree, that the) 
ſeemed ready to follow the aſſertor of their liberty 


into whatever extremes he ſhould think fit to lead 


— The 
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wii The Senators would undoubtedly have found it A;R- 370. | 
L va WW) iohly difficult to attack Manlius, his actions had ſo 382. 
pole ſpecious and ſhining an outſide, if he had not ſup- 

loner plied them with means of a different nature. He 

ne in had the raſhneſs to ſay in the aſſemblies which he held 

entu. in his own houſe, that the Senators had appropriated 

the gold intended for the payment of the Gauls to 
their own uſe, as well as that which they had found 

le in their camp; that they concealed great treaſures 

warl WW hich belonged to the public; and that if they could 
ma be diſcovered, they would ſuffice for diſcharging all Vf 
s be WW the debts of the People. All thoſe who heard Ko, | 
te pleaſed with ſo grateful an hope, demanded where a 

after A tneft of that importance was 5 As he had no- 

led thing poſitive to anſwer, he amuſed them with a ge- 

the neral promiſe to diſcover the whole at a proper time. 
Nothing elſe from thenceforth employed the People's 

ing: thoughts; and it appeared, that if the fact was con- 

t ic armed by enquiries into it, Manlius's credit would 

£8, have no bounds : but on the contrary, if the accuſa- 

hu tion was found to be groundleſs, he would be entirely . 
and, 


diſgraced and loſt even in the ſenſe of the People. 0 
It is very probable that the circumſtance which 5 

might give ſome colour and pretext for this calumny | 

of Manlius, in accuſing the Senators of hiding the 

gold of the Gauls, (for thoſe are the terms; th:ſ:uros 

Gallici auri occultare 2 Patribus) is what Livy relates % J 

in the preceding book, that the gold which had been c. % 

taken from the Gauls had been placed under the pe- 

deſtal of Jupiter's ſtatue : arum, quod Gallis ereptum 

erat—ſub Jovis ſella poni juſſumm. 5 
Things were in this ſtate, when the Dictator, re- 

called by the Senate, arrived at Rome. The next 

morning early he repaired to the Forum, attended by 

all the Senators, and having aſcended the tribunal, 


anl- ordered a Lictor to cite Manlius before him. Man- 
hey WW lius, having apprized his partiſans, that the moment 
of conflict approached, advanced with a numerous 
ed rain. On the one fide was ſeen the Senate, and on 


the other the People, each in manner ready to attack 
the other, and waiting the orders of their reſpective 
Var. II. O "x leader. 


294 


A R. 350. leader. The Dictator, without entering into any bin 
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applied t 
and, in caſe he failed to do ſo, he would commit hiy 


. < ſion for applying your own in this manner. 


e ſame in reſpect to particulars. As to the trealult 


„ know yourſelves? It is perhaps becauſe you ut 


<« aſked, why I was the only one to ſave the Capit 


F 


A. MANLIUS, &e. Mil. Trib. 


diſcuſſion, interrogated Manlius only upon the ling 
fact of the EY be. x which he accuſed the Ayn, q 
2 be He ordered him to name thoſe who ji 

e public money in ſo criminal a manner 


to priſon as a ſeditious perſon, and falſe'accuſer, 
The queſtion was difficult for Manlius to anf 
He replied to it in a very artificial manner, uſimg en 
ſions to elude its force, endeavouring to throw dif 
and confound his hearers, and eſpecially to reads 
his enemies odious. He began with diſcovering 
artifice of the Senate, in making a war the pre 
for creating a Dictator, whilft their real deſign vu 
employ. the terrible authority of that office aganl 
him and the People. He afterwards juſtified him 
in reſpect to points upon which he was not queſtiontl 
%% You are offended,” faid he, addrefling himſelf 
the Dictator and Senators, <* at the numerous tri 
% with which I am ſurrounded. Why don't you til 
part of it from me by your beneficence, in pai 
<« the debts of ſame, being bound for others, aud 
<« relieving the miſeries of the People ont of yall 
% abundance? But what do I fay ? There is no d 


« deduct from the principal what you have recent 
<« in intereſt, and from thenceforth you will ſel 
« no better attended than another, But where 
« you may ſay, am I the only one to take care of " 
« citizens? I can only anſwer, as I ſhould ver 


c and citadel ? I then gave all the citizens in gene 
* ſuch aid as was in my power, and 1 now dot 


& which you conceal, why do you aſk me whit 


<« taken your meaſures ſo well, as not to apprene 
« being diſcovered“. The more you inſiſt upon 


Quo magis argu! pr , s jubetis veſtras, 68 plus *. m—_ 
ſtuleritis obſervantibus etiam oculos. LIV. e 0% 

. Cetel 
* 


detecting your legerdemain, the more I fear, that A. R. g. 
« you are ſure of impoſing it, notwithſtanding the _; 
« niceſt obſervation, ' Therefore it is not me, that 
« ſhould be compelled to diſcover the thefts you have 
committed; but you, that ought to be obliged to 
A bring them to light.“ 5 5 | 3 
The Dictator would not ſuffer the change to be put 
pon him. He commanded him to explain himſelf 
learly, without evaſions; and, upon has refuſal,” or- 
lered him to be carried to priſon. Manlius, ſeeing 
imſelf ſeized by the Dictator's officer, omitted no- 
ing to make the People riſe in his defence. He in- 
oked all the Gods that inhabited the Capitol, implor- 
ng them to aid him who had ſo courageouſly defended 
hem. 4 How!” ſaid he, © ſhall the hand that has 
preſerved your temples from the fury of the Gauls 
be diſgraced with vile chains? The whole People 
ere in deſpair *®. What they faw and heard pene- 
rated them with the moſt lively affliction. But al- 
rays ſubmiſſive to legal authority, that ſame Peaple 
ad preſcribed bounds: to themſelves, through which 
ey dared not break; and the authority af the Dic- 
ator held them in ſuch reſpect, that neither the Tri- 
bunes of the People, nor the People themſelves in 
iejr collective body, ſcarce ventured to raiſe their 
Wees from the ground, or to open their mouths in his 
-— eeſence. In other reſpects they ſhewed: all: the: ſigns 
f the moſt ſenſible. grief. Great part of the People 
ut.on mourning habits; and many af them let their 
hair and beards grow, which was nat uſual but in 
he greateſt calamities. The gates af the priſon were 
geſieged perpetually by crouds of perſons with ſorrow 
aifeſt in their faces and whole appearance. 


7 


* Nullius nec oculi, nec auręs indignitatem-ferebant. Sed invicqta 
bi quædam patientiſſima juſti imperii civitas fecerat : nec adverſus 
lictatoriam vim aut Tribunt Plebis, aut ipſa Plebs attollere oculos aut 

7 Livy ſuppoſes here, that the Romans did not wear their beards 

22g at this time: which is contrary to the opinion of Varro and 


eher authors, 


. A. MANLIUS, &c. Mil. Tb. 
= AK. $70- The Dictator triumphed over the Volſci ; but 
Ts 1 triumph drew upon him more hatred than glory. 


was publicly talked, That he had acquired it in 
city, not in the army: that he triumphed over a 0 
=. zen. not over the enemies of Rome; and chat all d 
5 was wanting to adorn his triumph, was to have My 
| lius dragged in chains before his chariot.” Every thi 
| tended to an immediate revolt. To mollify the Py 
ple, the Senate became liberal and beneficent on'afi 
den, and appointed a colony of two thouſand citiz 
to be ſent to Satricum, aſſigning each of them 1 

- acres and an half of land. As the largeſs was wy 
moderate in itſelf, confined to a ſmall number, a 
beſides was conſidered as a bait offered to the Peg 
for betraying Manlius, the remedy, "inſtead of y 
peaſing the ſedition, only aggravated and enflamedi 
eſpecially when the abdication of the Di&tatorſhiph 
Coſſus had rid the People of their fears, ſet thi 
tongues at liberty, and permitted them to vent tha 
complaints freely. 8 1 

? Voices were then heard publicly in the midit 
1 the multitude, reproaching the People with ingratitaf 
_— - to their defenders, for whom they at firſt expreſſ 
- exceeding zeal, and afterwards baſely abandoned tha 
in the time of danger; witneſs Caſſius and Mel 

| whoſe ſervices they had rewarded, by giving them 
to the hatred of their enemies. That they treat 
their protectors like victims, who are only fattenedl 
haye their throats cut. How ! ſaid they, “CU 
a perſon of Conſular dignity deſerve ſuch à punil 
«© ment for not anſwering as the Dictator thought f 

«© Suppoſe what he had advanced was falſe, and the 

% fore that he could not make a good reply: N 
<« ever ſlave puniſhed with chains and priſons for 
lie? How came you not to call to mind that nig 
* which was almoſt become the eternal night of W 
* Roman name? Why did you not repreſent to you 
<< ſelves the Gauls, climbing up to the tip of ti 
«© Capitol, and Manlius himſelf, ſuch as you Taw iu 

“ with his arms in his hands, covered with blood al 


{66 ſweat, and defending Jupiter himſelf from the 0 / -_ 


* 


K 9 : * + a 4 * - 
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* IS of the Barbarians *? Do you believe that a few A. R. . 
J. neaſures of meal were a ſufficient reward for the 1%. * 


ni referver of his country? And him, whom you 
have almoſt placed amongſt the Gods, whom you 
have at leaſt equalled with Jupiter by the ſirname 


bond now be laid in chains, thrown into a dun- 
aon, and live only in expectation of death from 


as ven 1 

„ot danger.” | 1 | = FY 
« 1 . | * 
Pes The mutineers now paſſed not only the day, but 


int of taking by force, and cauſed Manlius to be 
; appeaſing the ſedition, they only gave it an Head. 


e citizens of the colonies of Circeii and Velitræ, ar- 
ed at Rome, to juſtify themſelves in reſpect to the 


5 not complied with: but the Romans expreſſed 
eir anger moſt ſenſibly in reſpect to the inhabitants 


Col | | 
bor y had formed the criminal deſign of attacking their 
oht fl untry, Not only what they demanded in reſpect to 
the ar priſoners, was refuſed ; but, which was not done 
i: 1 regard to the allies, - they were given to underſtand 
« for © name of the Senate, that they ſhould quit the 
my directly, and remove themſelves from the ſight 
ale Roman people, leſt the right of embaſſadors, 
__ bliſhed for ſtrangers not citizens, ſhould not pro- 


their perſons. - - 


ſtem, cognomine certè Capitolino Jovi parem fecerint, eum pati 
um in carcere, in tenebris obnoxiam carnificis arbitrio ducere 


a multis uni efſe, LIV. 


O 3 | SER. 


of Capitolinus; can you ſuffer that the ſame man 


the hands of an executioner ? One man then has 
ſufficed for preſerving you all; and all of you to- 
gether are not ſufficient” to extricate that one out 


en the night round the priſon, and menaced to break _ 
wn the gates. The Senate choſe to grant them 
at of their own accord, which they were upon the, 
at liberty. But by that timorous policy, inſtead. 
About the ſame time the Latines and Hernici, and 
Ir with the Volſci, and to demand that their priſon- 


$ ſhould be put into their hands, in order to their 
Ing puniſhed according to their own laws. This 


the two colonies, becauſe being Roman citizens. 


delibriſne farris gratiam ſervatori patriæ relatam ? &, quent prope 


mam? Adeo in uno omnibus ſatis auxilii fuiſſe : nullam opem in 4 


* 
3 


Pw 4 * n 
. 
L * 


F* 331, 
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reſpect to Mzlivs, and that Even the while * 
not being able to hold out any longer againſt the h 


KReckon at leaſt yout 6wn number, and that f yil 
to one patron, ſo many will you be to each of ji 


Tou muſt altogether either deterise to be K 000 


* fer the utmoſt injuries. How Jong vil Jv you i 
« any of you: but do not ſuffer me to be matle ind 


«6 . appeared, ; when 1 1 8 


8. COR: Maitian bels bee. ih. Th 
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- Divifiohs ver̃e renewed more md dm rd 1 

beginning of this year. Manlius held aſſemblies all 
af in his bote With che principal Pleteiant 0 
one a the affront he had received eee 
aſperated a ſpirit little accuſtomed to -igfidrainy: o 
the other, what rendered him more bold and Haug 
than ever, was to ſee, that the Dictator hdd nt di 
to proceed againſt him, as Cirititihatus hid cow 


qe Fe oo mm oa, 


content and menaces of the people, had {een d 
ſelves reduced to ſet him at liberty. Inanet il | 
animated by theſe th6tives, he perſiſted cofitititalhl 
rg, the People with the fame ſentireats. a 
long, faid he to them, „ will you be ignonatd 

« your own ſtrength,” of which natufe has not thou 
« fit that beaſts themſelves -Thould be i6nbralt! 


ce adverſaries : though however, were the ful 
« equal; you would undoubtedly engage with i 


ee yalour for your liberty, than thiey to ſtipport tht 
e unjuſt fray. As many chents as there are bf ji 


enemies, in the approaching conflict. Shel dl 
e the war, and you will have peace. Let then 
& that you ate prepared to make a good defeger i 
l they will iththetlideely grant you what you a 


undertaking, or reſolve each in phrticular t6 ſi 
« your eyes upoh the? I will not 


4 home 


able = ſetving you. Mytelf, protector, Ul 
24 enemies 12 fit to ln 
not to fear, thould — 2 | 


'M 


QUZ 1 


4 it o. What ought 


* 2 * * 
8 . 
1 + | 1 
* 5 * 1 . * 


8 3 
* * n \ : 


— 


rib MM. come bold in reſpe& to me? Muſt I expect A. R. 231 · 
Mm come more DC ; cd XPE | | 

the unhappy fate of Caſſius and Mzlius ? You are wo on : 
2 ſhocked at the thought: you are in the right, and 4 


hope the Gods will avert ſuch a misfortune far 

from me. But thoſe Gods will not deſcend from 

heaven on my account. They muſt inſpire you to 

remove ſuch dangers from me, as they have me to 

defend you in war 5 1 barbarous enemies, and 
in peace againſt unjuſt citizens. + Shall your diſputes 

with the Senate always terminate in your ſubmitting 

to the yoke *? It is not becauſe that diſpoſition is 

natural to you: it is the habit of ſuffering them to 
ride you, which they have made their right, and 

« turned into a kind of inheritance. Accordingly, 

« whence is it that you are fo bold and courageous 
againſt the enemy abroad, and ſo ſoft and timorous 

« againſt thoſe at home, if it be not becauſe you be- 

lieve yourſelyes obliged to fight with your whole 

« force for command and dominion with the former, 

and make but feeble attempts againſt the latter in 
defence of your Ii 71 And yet, notwithſtanding 

your timidity, and that of your chiefs, whether 

through ſuperiority of ſtrength or your good for- 
tune, you have hitherto always obtained what you 

demanded. It is now time to undertake greater .Y 

things. Try what your good fortune will do for 

* you, ſupported by my zeal, of which you have al | 

* ready made ſufficiently happy experience. You 

will find leſs difficulty in giving the Senators a maſ- 


cer, chan it has coſt you to defend yourſelves againſt 
111 them, whilft they have had power to lord it over 
Oy jou. Dictators and Conſuls muſt be aboliſhed, if 


you would have the People raiſe their heads. Unite 
therefore with me. Prevent debtors from bein 
: W according to the rigour of the laws. 'F 
declare myſelf the + Patron and Protector of the 
Nec hoc natura inſitum vobis eſt ; ſed uſu poſſideminj. 


Ego me patronum profiteor plebis : quod mihi cura mea & fides 
omen induit. Ves, f quo migni magis imperii /honorflve nomine 
— n duce, eb utemmi pꝓotentibre ad obtinenda en 


| : i 4 0 4 : ; as Peophh; 
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| blindly follow him headlong, wherever he ſhould thak 
fit to lead them. e 


take care that the Commonwealth ſuſtained no pre ® 
dice from the pernicious deſigns of Manlius :? bywhid 


. cc People ; names which my zeal for your inter 
e emboldens me to aſſume. As for you, if Ou ar 
« for exalting your chief by any more ſplendid ti 
more illuſtrious dignity, you will only augment'ly 


MNanlius betrayed himſelf by thoſe laſt words, how 
ever indirect, and it was eaſy to perceive that he aim 


s. COR. MALUGINENSIS, &c. Mil Tb 


« power for your ſupport, and to obtain for you wig 
« you deſire. e 


at the ſovereignty. He knew, that the name of kiy 
was abhorred and deteſted by the Roman prop 
and not daring: to uſe the word itfelf, which voi 
immediately have called to mind the ancient exe 
tions pronounced in the name of the whole ſtate, a 
for all ſucceeding ages, againſt ſuch. as ſhould pe 
ſume to aſpire to the throne, he vainly endeavourd 
to conceal his deſign under trivial circumlocuti 
Did he believe that it was the word, and not th 
thing, that the Romans had in horror? Livy cu 
feſſes, that he can find nothing concerning the u 
ſures he took for the ſucceſs of his deſign; who tha 
were, whom he engaged to ſerve him in ſo dangeray 
an enterprize ; and how far it was carried. Thee 
ſequence gives reaſon to conjecture, that nothing em 
was worſe concerted than this project, and that it hu 
no foundation but a raſh and frantic ambition, wh 
had given him room to hope, that the People woul 


The Senate, however, alarmed by the frequent i 
ſemblies held in the houſe of a private perſon, and i 
houſe ſituated in the citadel, were in the greatelt pet 
plexity. Moſt of them ſaid, that the” occaſion i 

uired a ſecond Ahala, who, inſtead of e 
the affair, might terminate it ſuddenly by the death@ 
the criminal. Recourſe was had to a gentler but u 
leſs effectual method, in ordering the magiſtrates." 


form of words they were inveſted with full and ſupreme 
authority; as we have already obſerved elſewhere. | 


- 


es et 
. i” 


* 
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In ſo delicate a conjuncture, the Tribunes of the An. : 
eople, who had joined: with the Senate, becauſe * 228 
-rceived; that the liberty of the public and their | 
wn power would- expire together, propoſed a 'very 
iſe method of proceeding, though it appeared en- 
irely dangerous at firſt. They repreſented, That in 
preſent diſpoſition of the People, Manlius could not 
e openly attacked, without intereſting them in his 
fence. © That violent meaſures were always danger- 
us, and might excite a civil war. That it was ne- 
eſſary to ſeparate the intereſts of Manlius from thoſe 
if the people. That in order to that, they were de- 
mined to cite him before the Tribunal of the Peo- 
ple themſelves, and to accuſe him in form.“ No- 
« thing,” added they, 1s leſs agreeable to a fre: 
people than a king. As ſoon as the multitude ſees | 
that your aim is not againſt them, that from pro- 
k teftors they are become Judges, that their Tribunes 
& are the accuſers, and that a Patrician is accuſed, 


tha and accuſed for having aſpired at the tyranny, no 
ewa intereft will be ſo dear to them as that of their li- 
co. berty. /“ now 2:29 ee 


This counſel was followed; and Manlius was cited 
by the Tribunes before the People. He appeared in 
k mourning habit, but without a ſingle Senator, re- 
lation, friend, or even his own brothers along with 
him, to expreſs concern for his fate: ſo much did the 
love of liberty, and the fear of being enſlaved, pre- 
vail in the hearts of the Romans over all the ties of 
blood and nature! A Senator, and a perſon of Con- 
ſular dignity, cited to take his trial, was never known 
to have been ſo univerſally abandoned. When Ap- x 
pus Claudius, the Decemvir, was put in priſon, C. 
Claudius his declared enemy, and the whole family 
of the Claudii, were ſeen in the habit of ſuppliants 
defore the judges, imploring mercy for their relation, 
as criminal and inexcuſable as he was. After the 
Tribunes had ſpoke, Manlius replied according to his 
cuſtom, by repeating his exploits and ſervices. He 
erhibited glorious proofs of them to the eyes of the 
people, 
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371. , and produced a number of emilitary(1) 
2 2 n the fame time wal 


covered his breaſt, and ſhewed the many benen 
wounds he had received in battle. Then extepduy 
his arms towards the Capitol, which was in view frag 
the aſſembly, he im = Jupiter and all the 6505 d 
inſpire the Roman People in his preſent danger, wi 
the ſame fentiments as — 4 had inſpired him for they 
eee when he defended the Ca «pico comjuri 
Judges at the ſame time, before they paſled {a 
tence upon him, to caſt their eyes up to that ſacred 
OG and the immortal Gods that reſided in it. 
The People, touched by ſo moving a fight, coll 
not reſolve to put the rigor of the law in executiy 
gain a man, who had fo lately preſerved the Com 
monwealth. The fight of the in, where he lu 
fought fo bravely againſt the Gauls, weakened the 
accuſation, and attracted. the compaſſion of the nul 
titude. The * Tribunes diſcerned aright, that as lon 
as the People mould have an object before their — 
chat recalied the remembrance of an event ſo glonow 
for Manlius, their ears would be little open tothe 
grievances alledged againſt him. They therefore nt: 
ferred the judgment to another time, and ſummone 
the allombly to a place, where the Capitol was not 
Their accuſations had here all their efled 
Pity found no longer acceſs to their minds, and a 8 
gorous ſentence was paſſed, not without / extem 
tompunction even to thoſe who pronounced it. Mas 
Ius Was condemned to be thrown from the top of tht 
Capitol; and + the fame place, which had been ut 
ren of his glory, | became that of his puniſhment 


BY "Theſe rewards were two mural crowns of gold, for having ri. 
tered firſt two cities taken . fault; e d civic ee for 
faved 'the lives of as many citizens, o ip; C. Servilius when 


neral of the horſe was one; and thirty ſpoils enemies killed i in 
ple combat. 


„ Apparuit Tribunis niſi oculos quoque Nen iberaſſent a 
tanti memoria decoris, nunquam fore iu procrapatle beg 


mis vero crimini locum. Liv. 
1 Locus idem in uno homine — 
pens i fit Lave iro: 58 1 "of 


— * 
a> 
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$.COR. MALUGINENSES, de MAL Tad. any 
nd infamy. His fetnery was kremted with rigur A. A. R. e 


Wü cr his death; the family of the Mani noe — forbid. 
en te uſe e Prægemen ef Marcus for "the ae: 
1 Fa. I ſhall ſoon explain what the Romans: underſtood by 
ob e Prænomen) and a decree Lee that no Patrician 
„ thefceforth ' ſhould inhabit che citadel, - where 
* is houſe had ſtood. | 
oe guck was the end ef 4 fan Who might have been 
* e oramefit of his country, if he had Hot Been bern 
ſacl n 4 free Rate. We here Tee ho] many glottous acti- 
"Mons, and excellent qualities, the luſt of rei — en- 
cou deted not only fruitlefs, but odious and le. 
nen kus was led on to this Nane exceſs by . — 
on fill more 2 2 h it appears Tk to; 1 
« ha mean the envy and jealo — 7 virtue: We 


have ſeen that he Ar not ng Av the glory of Camillus, 

he luſtre of whoſe reputation fnoftiffett hith excef- 

ſyely. Not being able to ſurpaſs him by merit, he 

endeavoured to become his ſuperior oe a fank chat 

rendered him his maſter, and d the Frantic de- 

ien of making himſelf king. What a difference is 

there between this black malignity, tortured by the 

advantages of others, and the noble candor bf Ca- 

millus's collegues, who, by a voluntary ſubmiſſion, 

render an homage to his ſuperior merit, chat dors 

them more honour than Camillus himſelf. - 
The People ſoon after, when they had no longer 2 

any thing to fear from Majlis, conlideting him ox 
on the ſide of his good qualities, thorbtthd he fs, 

A ſudden plague, that viſited Rome without any ap- 

parent cauſe, ſeemed to moſt people a puniſhment 

from heaven for their treatment of him. They ſaid, : 

that the Capitol had been polluted with the ys of . 


its deliverer, and that the execution of a citizen, who 2 

after having reſcued the temples of the Gods vur of 2 

the hands of the Barbarians, had been put to death 1 

EY before yet, „ Was a ſpectacle t could nor 
＋ = ive them g ce. The levity and inconſtan eg 


e multit. 15 nile hete, Who ſuddenly change 
nl __ 
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AR -37*- diſpoſition, | and fluftuate an from one ex, 
& ©. treme to another. 

I come now to explain what the + Romans mea hy 
the Preenomen. 


ee var d upon. the names of the Ronan, 


The Greeks had only one name, but the Roman 
had ſometimes three or four: the Px zxomen, Ny 
MEN, . Coon, and ſometimes even dhe Acne 
MEN. _ 

The Px znomen every particular had : the No. 


' MEN was the name of the family from which a per. 
ſon defcended : and the Coonomen was peculiar ty 
fome family, or more properly to ſome branch of tht 


family. 


J. The Prænomen was, as the word fgnie, the 
name prefixed to that of the mil, like our Curb 


tian name. 
Some of theſe Prænomens were ee by a ſin- 
gle letter, as. A. Aulus, C. Caius, D. Decimus I 


Kæſo, L. Lucius, &c. Some with two letters, AP; 


Appius, CN. Cneius, SP. Spurius, TI. Tiberi 


And others . with three ht MAM. Mamercus 
SER. Servius, SEX. Sextus. 


II. The Nomen was the name of a family or bolt 


and all its branches. Thus all thoſe of the houſe 


ſaid to deſcend from Julus, the ſon of Eneas, were 
called the Julii : thoſe of the houſe of the Antoni 
Antonii, and ſo of the reſt. | 

III. The Cocnomen, which originally was [fe 
a kind of nick-name, or on the contrary. an appells 


tion of honour, diſtinguiſhed the different branches 


of the ſame houſe, in eadem gente : as when Livy fajs 
that the houſe of the Potitii was divided into twelve 


' families. For Gens and Familia are as the whole and 


its parts. Thoſe of the ſame race, or of one and tie 


ſame houſe, were called Gentiles, and thoſe of 4 


* branch, or of one and the ſame n 


2 


Fun 


C0] 
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- 


nd Cæſar that of a particular branch of it. When 
ye expreſs the whole name of Cæſar the Dictator, C. 
ulius Cæſar: C, that is to ſay, Caius, is the præno- 


r the branch from which the Dictator deſcended. 
man Some add to theſe the Agnomen, which was given 
No vn ſome particular occaſion, as Africanus to one of 
on the Scipios, and Aſiaticus to the other, on account 


of their great exploits in thoſe provinces. The term 


N ognomen includes alſo this laſt kind of names. 

| per- | 5 3 . ö 100 

ar th . 

that 8 E E F. 

rent Colonies ſettied. War againſt the Volſci. Ca- 
N millus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes to com—-— 


mand the army. His extraordinary moderation in reſ-. 


Thus when the Cæſars are ſaid to be of the houſe e of n. 
e Juli, the Julii is the general name of the houle, * 


men; Julius the name of his family, and Cæſar, that 


| pe to one of bis collegues, whoſe fault he retrieves by. 
the defeat of the enemy, His ſingular expedition againſt. 


F Fecple of Tuſeulum. Several wars of little im- 

1 Jortancè. Hp | n | | I ; „ 
cus L. VALERIUSs IV. | . . A. R. 22. 
wn A. Manrivs III. 

* SER, SULPICIUS III. &c. 4 

were HE plague of the preceding year occaſioned a L. s. 12. 

niet ſcarcity of proviſions, and the report of thoſe | 

- a o ſcourges joined together, induced ſeveral- ſtates, * 
ften not well ſubjected, to revolt. To incline the People 
ella o take arms willingly, it was thought proper to ſooth 

ches tem by beneficence. Five Commiſſioners were ap- 

fans, ointed for diſtributing the territory of Pomptinus, 

elve end three for ſettling a colony at Nepete. There was 2 
and e war however this year. "Io ho 
15 Fr. & L. Paar, &c. 8 * A. R. . 
nati. The legions . marched. againſt Velitræ, a Roman. . no. 

hs ceny that had revolted. It was ſupported by a,” 


ſtrong 


2 
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A 125- - ſtrong body of troops from Præneſſe. The Roy 

gained a victory, but did not venture 30 ec 
* * belisving d chemſelnes Wong e 


The Præneſtini having 3 the Valk ; „ 
them, tool Satricum, a Roman colony, by ſun 
after a long and vigorous reliſtance, Wake — 
| (Grd great cruelties. 

A-R34 M. Fuaivs CAMILLUS, vi. 

1 J. Fukius, ce. 
Ramme ſeein mg the war become important they 

proper to elect Camillus amongſt the Military Th 

bunes, who was the ordinary reſource of the comm 

wealth in great dangers. He excuſed himſelf og 

count of his great age, which, he faid, realy 

_ - unable to. diſcharge the duties of a general of an an 

He was, however, at that time only fixty-ſix ot fi 

ven years ald. Perhaps he . apprehended enn 

ſame reverſe of fortune after ſo much glory and 

ces. But his beſt excuſe was his want of health, i 

he had. an illneſs upon him at that time. He vag 

on the point of ſwearing in full aſſembly, according! 

the uſual form for ſuch as excuſed themſelves fn 

ſerving upon account of ſickneſs ; but the Peay 

would not hear him, and cried out, that they didn 

want him either to fight on foot or on horſeback; a 

had occaſion only for his head and his cqunſels. 

could got reſiſt the ardent deſire of the whole N 

ple“. He ſtill retained, though advanced in jel 

al the vigour and vivacity.of youth. He had all 

ſenſes in perfectipn, and though he, entered.Jlitte i 

nh affairs, war rouzed and reigns kim toy 

Ilkk) be manner in which he ated in che war be u 155 

charged with this year, ſhews, evidently, that it on 

with great wiſdom the Romans, without regard wa c 


Plus in 
Camil. 
148, 149. 


0 1 ingenipm in vivido pectore vigebat virębatque, wk 


ſenſibus: & civiles jam res 3 magnopere nn 
bant. Liv. | * 4 bn 
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reAKNELS and Age of a general of conſummate Va- 
ur and experience, had given him the preference, 
inſt his will, to thoſe who in the flower of their * 
outh ſollicited the command againſt him. 
Camillus was choſen to command the troops ſent 
gainſt the Volſci, who had joined the people of Præ- 
eſte, It fell by lot to L. Furius to be his collegue 
oh occaſion. The latter, young and preſumptu- 
„ diſpenſed with the reſpect, which the greateſt 


e defeat of the Gauls ; and thereby gave that great 
nan occaſion of acquiring a new ſpecies of glory. 

The two Roman generals ſet out together againſt 
> Volſci, The enemy had the —— in num- 
er, and for that reaſon immediately offered battle. 
he Roman troops, and eſpecially Fu urius, . — 
o leſs ardor for coming to blows, and had en 
ordingly, if not prevented by the wiſe counſ = 
poſition of Camillus, who“ ſought by delays ſome 
favourable occaſion that might ſupply what was want- 


conduct augmented the boldneſs of the Volſci, who 


their camp. The Roman ſoldiers were extremely in- 
cenſed : but none ſo much as L. Þurius, who, beſides 
the boldneſs and haughtineſs of his age and diſpoſi- 
ion, was animated by the confidence which — ab- 
ſerved in the multitude, whoſe courage the worſt 
founded motives is often ſufficient to fluſh. 


nfamed them" ſtill more by his diſcourſe, and endea- 
voured to depreciate his collegue's authority on the 
only fide by which he could attack it, on that of his 
age, He affected frequently to ſay, That war was 
the buſineſs of the young, and that courage either 
continued vigorous, or declined, with the body. That 
Camillus, from an active and mne warrior, 


— W pecafionem en ratione virium ende bello quæ- 


Was 


me and inſulted the Romans at the very gates of 


2 37 


ae 


xrſons of the ſtate had always paid Camillus ſince 


g in reſpect to the number of his troops. * 


Accordingly, finding the troops already warm, he 
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A. & 374-was become ſlow, and fond of delays'; and: that 

Ant. C. ſame general, whoſe cuſtom it was formerly to tu 

378. 3 2 wil. | 

| camps and cities as ſoon as he arrived before thy 

now drooped within the intrenchments of his ow 

And this, with what view ? What _— entation 

his own forces, or what diminution of the enemy} 

does he expect? what better occaſion, what more 

vourable time? What place does he imagine he fy 

_ diſcover, that may be proper for laying an ambuſcagd 

I The truth is, there is no longer any thing but ol 

neſs and ice in the counſels of an old man. Canon: 

lus has lived long enough, and acquired ſuffich 

glory. But ought we to ſuffer the forces of the an. 

monwealth, that is to be immortal, to ſympahi ce. 

with one mortal body, and ſicken and languiſh will « 

it?” 3 | | e 

By theſe diſcourſes, which ſuited the diſpoſitiou au 

deſires of the ſoldiery, he drew upon himſelf them 

fidence of the whole army; and as they demande ee 

fight on all ſides, he went to Camillus. “ Wea 

« no longer reſtrain,” ſaid he, „the ardor of « 

<« troops; and the enemy, whoſe courage we lu 

« increaſed by our. delays, inſult us in a mannet mp 

longer to be endured. You alone oppoſe the deli 

of us all. Suffer yourſelf to be overcome in cal 

« fel, that you may the ſooner overcome in batt 

The anſwer of Camillus, and the battle which ing 

diately enſued, ſhew, that age had only augmel 

his prudence, without in the leaſt diminiſhing hi 

lour, or fire in action; and at the ſame time g 

us an example of the moſt conſummate modera 

antiquity ever produced. He contented: himſelf Hef 

_ repreſenting to Furius, That in all the wars ful! 
which he 3 commanded alone till then, nei 

| himſelf nor the Roman people had repented eli 

his conduct or the fucceſs of it. But that nov": c 

knew he had a collegue, whoſe authority was equi 

his own, and who excelled him in the vigour o. ... 

years. That in conſequence, as to what concem ile e. 

the troops, it had been his cuſtom to command 
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nd not to be commanded by them: But that he could 
ot prevent his collegue from uſing his power and 
ght. That with the help of the Gods he might do 
hat he ſhould judge moſt for the good of the com- 
nonwealth. He however made it his requeſt, that in- 
egard to his age and weakneſs, he might be left with 
he reſerved troops, where he ſhould endeavour not to 
wanting in ſuch duties as an old man was capable 
f diſcharging. He concluded with * praying the 
z0ds, that no misfortune might give reaſon to 
mnclude his counſel the more commendable.” 
he Gods, ſays Livy, were deaf to the prayers of 
amillus, as men had been to his falutary ad- 
ice, He thought it improper to inſiſt any longer on 
Wis own opinion, apprehending, that he might be ſuſ- 
ed of intending, out of envy, to deprive his col- 
ove and the young officers that ſerved under him, 
| an occaſion of acquiring glory, and of rendering 
je commonwealth great ſervice. | 

Furius fought at the head of the army: Camillus 
mained with the reſerved troops, whom he ſtrength- 
jd as much as poſſible for the greater ſecurity of the 
mp, and from the top of an eminence was ſpectator 
a battle fought contrary to his advice. On the 
ſt charge, the enemy fled, not through fear, but 
atagem, Behind the Volſci, between their army 
Id camp, there was a ſmall eminence with an eaſy 
clivity ; and as they had more troops than were ne- 
flary, they had left a great body of the beſt of them 
their camp, with orders to make a ſudden ſally, 
en the enemy ſhould approach the entrenchments. 
he Romans, in putſuing the Volſci too warmly, were 
tfully led on into a diſadvantageous place; and the 
dops in the camp ſeized that inſtant for ſallying up- 
them with impetuoſity. Terror and contuſion 
Nt over to the fide of the victors. That ſudden _ 
ack, and the declivity of the ground from which 


| . a Diis immortalibus precari, ne qui caſus ſuum conſilium lau- 
le efficeret. Nec ab hominibus ſalutaris ſententia, nec ab Diis 
Plæ preces auditæ ſunt. Liv. 3 | 
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: A; R. 374: it was made, obliged them to give way, and ſoon p | 
; nt. C. 


378. 


that makes you abandon it ſo ſhamefully ? Ya 
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them into diforder, whilſt they, were puſhed at ons 
both by the freſh troops of the Volſci Hom the cany 
and thoſe who at firſt had made a feint of flying, ay 
now faced about on a ſudden. It was not now an 
treat, but a precipitate flight, on the fide of the R 
mans, | EE. i 
At this moment, Camillus cauſed himſelf to be þ 
on horſeback, and at the head of the reſerved trooy 
advanced to thoſe who were flying. Is this th 
& ſoldiers,” ſaid he, the battle you demanded vi 
« ſo much ardor? What God, what man, can yy 
tc accuſe of it? Was it not your own raſhnelſs thate 
« oaged you in it, and is it not now your abject fq 


„ have followed another leader: now follow Cami 
4 Jus, and conquer as you uſed to do when I led ja 
« Why do you caſt your eyes towards your camp 
None of you ſhall enter there except victoriou 
Shame ſtopped them at firſt. Then ſeeing their? 
neral, illuſtrious by ſo many triumphs, and venerabl 
for his age, uniting his example with exhortation 
and throwing himſelf into the hotteſt of the preſs, u 
where the danger was greateſt, they reproached eat 
other, and nothing was heard throughout the vd 
army but chearful cries, and mutual exhortations0 
march againſt the enemy. — Ml 
 Furius, on his ſide, ſpared no pains to retrieves 
fairs. His collegue ſent him to the horſe to eng 
them to ſupport the foot in ſo great a danger, and 
was far from employing reproaches : his being an # 
complice in their common fault, had loft him then 
ceſſary authority for reproving others. Inſtead ( 
commands, he made uſe only of entreaties. He 
jured them ſeparately and in general, to ſpare him 
Juſt reproaches which might be made him for the b 
ſucceſs of that day, for which he was ſolely relps 
ſible. < Notwithſtanding the repeated oppoſition 0 
my collegue,” ſaid he, I choſe rather to be rl 


with the multitude, than wiſe only with him. Wh 
I ef l 
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A.R. 2 
Ar. C 
378. 


Hons; without any ſign of terror or even amazentet 


giſtrates of a city, ſo faithful a little before, 


ſo . a ſight made a vey ſtrong impbeſſion oy 


T them againſt the anger of the Romans. Got 


M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, &c. Mil. Trib, 
appears a greater hero by this ane than b 
his victones. 

The Tuſculans oppoſed the Roman arms by am 
thod entirely new, that made it impoſſible to commi 
hoſtilities againſt them. When the troops enter 
their country, the inhabitants neither abandoned th 
places upon their march, nor deſiſted from arg g 
their lands : a great. number of citizens, dreſt as 
times of peace, that is to ſay, in robes, came out i 
meet the generals: and proviſions in abundance w 
brought from the city and country into the cam 
Camillus having encamped before the gates, whit 
were open, and deſiring to know, whether the fane 
tranquillity prevailed within the walls as he had foul 
in the country, he entered the city. All the holt 
and ſhops were open, and all the artificers intent up 
their trades : the ſchools reſounded with the noifed 
children at their books; the ftreets were full of px 
ple going backwards and forwards upon their oct 


and not the leaſt trace of war : every ny was el 
tirely tranquil and pacific. 

Camillus, ſurpriſed at ſuch a fight, ad overcome 
by the enemy's patience, cauſed the aſſembly to if 
ſummoned by the magiſtrates. © Tuſculans,” ſad 
ce you are the only people, who till now have found 
* out the true arms and forces capable of ſecuny 


Rome and apply yourſelves to the Senate. Ti 
« will judge, whether your paſt fault deſerves > 
e tiſement more than your preſent repentance pal 
<< I ſhall not prevent a grace, which you ought to hol 
only from the commonwealth. All that I can grl 
you, is the liberty of preſenting your demands 
4 making your requeſt; to which the Senate! 
% have ſuch regard as it ſhall judge proper.” 
When the Tuſculans arrived at Rome, and them 


ſeen in the higheſt affliction at the door of the Sendl 
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the Romans, and audience was given, them rather as AB ang 
alies than enemies. The Dictator of Tuſculum , 
ame core in theſe terms. The condition in which you 
now ſee us, Fathers, is the ſame as that in which 
© we went to meet your generals and army. You 
« have declared war againſt us, you have entered our 
lands in conſequence, without our having armed in 
« any other manner than we are at this inſtant. Such 
u has been, and ſuch always will be, our behaviour, 
« and that of all the Tuſculans, except when we re- 
« ceive your orders to take arms, and to employ them 
« for your ſervice. We ought to return our thanks 
« to your generals and troops, for believing their eyes 
« rather than their ears, and for not having acted as 
« enemies, Where they found none to oppoſe them. 


Out d 
> Wi 
Cam! 
which 
fame 
found 


hole 


agg, We come to demand peace, which we have obſerved 
os in reſpect to you, and to deſire that you would carry 


F pe 


« the war into countries, where it is to be made. As 
OCC 


« for us, if we are to experience the force of your 
« arms, we will experience it without reſiſtance. Such 
« js our reſolution : and may it be as happy to us, 
« 25 it proceeds from hearts lincerely attached to your 
« intereſts. As to what relates to the accuſations 
« which have drawn your reſentment upon us, tho? 
« it would be ſuperfluous to deny grievances by words 
* that facts have ſo ſtrongly contradifted : however, 
«* were they true, we believe, after having expreſſed 
* ſo evident a repentance of them, that it would 
« be ſafeſt for us even to confeſs them. You may 


( ſutfer offences to be committed againſt you, whilit 
ardol * thoſe who commit them think you worthy in con- 
gl) © ſequence of ſuch ſatisfa&tion.” The Tuſculans ob- 

| gran tained peace for the preſent, and ſoon after the free- 
ds 1 dom of Rome. 

25 Camillus, after having ſignalized his prudence and 
1 valour in the war with the Volſci, his extraordina 

n good fortune in the expedition againſt Tuſculum, 
* and his moderation and patience on both occaſions, 
7 quitted his office with the higheſt glory. 
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Liv. 1.6. During the three following years there was no every 

c. 233. of any great importance. The people of Præneſte 

taking advantage of the domeſtic troubles, which hy 

gan to agitate Rome in reſpect to the debts, advance 

to the gates of the city, after having ravaged th 

neighbouring country. This ſudden alarm occaſions 

a Dictator to be declared, who terminated the war 

a battle near the river Allia, which was followed | 

the taking of * and of eight places in its d 
pendance. 

The perpetual enemies of Rome, the Volſci, i 
conjunction with the Latines, gave the Commonmellt 
ſome alarm, which was of no long duration, and hal 
no conſequence. 


SECT. 11. 


Law 8 by two Tribunes of the People concern 
_ the d:firibution of lands, debts, and admitting Plan 
to the Conſulſhip. The diſputes are ſuſpended by the u 
rival of ihe Gauls, who are defeated by Camillus. 1h 
ſame Camillus is elected Diktator, and terminate i 

diviſions, The Senate conſent, that one of the Cai 
ſhould be elected out of the Plebcians. A Plebeian (u 

ul elected. To new effices granted to the Senate, lu 
of Pretor and that of Curule aile. The }las 
rages at Rome, Death of Camillus. Ceremony of itt 

 LecTisTERNIUM. Iuſtitution of the games call 
Ludi Scenici. Nail driven into the oy of Fupid 
by the Diftator. 


L. ZEMILIUS, &c. 


A.R. 378. Ez 5110 diviſions ran very high at this time 
Ant. C. occaſioned at firſt by the debts. The poor ls Bao 


Liv Is. zens had contracted them long before on account d vent 
. various 8 that bad happened, and Jaſth 


through 
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For erecting the walls of the city, which the Cenſors 
zuſed to be rebuilt of hewn ſtone. The * creditors 
ated their debtors, who were adjudged to them ac- 


rere utterly incapable of diſcharging themſelves, they 
xpiated by puniſhment what they could not pay in mo- 
ey. This general miſery had diſpirited the Plebei- 
us to ſuch a degree, and even the moſt conſiderable 
mongſt them, that none of the latter preſented them- 
Glves as candidates for the office of Military Tri- 
dune, an advantage that had coſt them ſo much trou- 
ble, and ſo many conflicts to obtain. In conſequence, 
o Plebeian had ſhared in it at the laſt election, and 
the Patricians ſeemed to have made themſelves maſ- 
ers of that dignity for ever. But a ſlight occaſion 
ſoon put an end to their joy, and made way, as often 
zppens, for a conſiderable event. | 
M. Fabius Ambuſtus had two daughters. He was 
2 perſon highly conſidered not only amongſt the Patri- 
cans, of which order he was, but even the People, 
for whom he had not that haughty and contemptuous 
behaviour, which the reſt of the nobility affected. 
He had married the eldeſt of his daughters to Ser. 
Sulpicius, who was one of the Military Tribunes for 
this year; and the youngeſt to C. Licinius Stolo, a very 
illuſtrious perſon, but a Plebeian: and this latter alli- 
ance, which Fabius had not deſpiſed, had augmented 
his credit amongſt the People. One day I as the Im 
ſiſters 


ec 


J 
ö 


war 
red 
its ch 


* Cum jam ex re nihil dari poſſet, fama & corpore judicati atque 
addicti ſatisfaciebant, peenaque in vicem fidei ceſſerat. Liv, 

7 Forte ita incidit, ut in Ser. Sulpitii Tribuni militum domo ſo- 
rores Fabiæ, cum inter ſe (ut fit) ſermonibus tempus tererent, lictor 
dulpitü, cum is de foro ſe domum reciperet, forem (ut mos eſt) virga 
percuteret. Cum ad id, moris ejus inſueta, expaviſſet minor Fabia, 
Tui ſorori fuit, miranti ignorare id ſororem. Ceterim is riſus ſtimu- 
los parvis mobili rebus animo muliebri ſubdidit. Frequentia quoque 
proſequentium, rogantiumque num quid vellet, credo fortunatum ma- 
inmonium ei ſororis viſum: ſuique ipſam, malo arbitrio, quo I prox- 
mis quiſque minimè anteiri vult, pœnituiſſe. Confuſam eam ex re- 
cnt! morſu animi cum pater forte vidifſet, percunctatus Satin' ſalve, 
ac ertentem cauſam doloris (quippe nec ſatis piam adyersis ſororem, 

, s 4 neg 


ording to the forms, with extreme cruelty. As they 


74. 


args 
ugh the neceſſity of paying a new tax laid on them A. R. 228. 


1 


216 


A. R. 78. fiſters paſſed their time together at Sulpicius's houſe 
nt. C. as re | 
374. 


a way of thinking natural enough, though vicious 


compariſon ſat heavy upon her, and made her melan- 


jection, and aſking her how ſhe did, at firſt ſhe con- 
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the Lictor of that magiſtrate, who was returned hom 
from the Forum, ſtruck the door with a rod which 
he carried in his hand, as was the cuſtom. The 
younger Fabia, to whom this ceremony was entirch 
new, expreſſing ſome fear, her ſiſter laughed at her 
and was ſurpriſed, that ſhe was ignorant of that cu 
tom. The leaſt things ſometimes make great in 
preſſion upon the minds of women. The youn 

Fabia was touched to the quick by her ſiſter's den 
ſion ; and it is probable alſo, that the crowd of of 
cers, who attended the Military Tribune, and came i 
receive his orders, might make her fiſter's marriag 
appear more conſiderable than her own ; and, throug 


which makes people give place even to their nearef 
relations with great reluctance, that ſhe conceived; 
diſguſt for her own condition ; and that mortifying 


choly. Her father happening to ſee her in this de. 


cealed the cauſe of a chagrin, which argued little af 
fection for her ſiſter, and conſideration for her huſ 
band. But at length, between queſtions and careſſe 
he got the ſecret out of her, and made her confels 


that the cauſe of her grief was her having married. 
below her rank, and entered into a family, into whid 
honours and authority could have no acceſs. Ambuh * 
tus conſoled his daughter, and bade her take courage; , 1 
aſſuring her that ſhe ſhould ſoon ſee the ſame hono 1 
in her houſe, as ſhe had ſeen in her ſiſters. A 
From thenceforth, though a Patrician, he declaredſ*® 
openly againſt his own order, and entered into mea 5 
ſures with his ſon-in-law, and L. Sextius, a young 3 
Plebeian of extraordinary merit, and one, who by tis * 
nec admodum in virum honorificam) elicuit, comiter ſciſcitando, + 
fateretur eam eſſe cauſam doloris, quod juncta impari eſſet, nupta 1 them 
domo, quam nec honos nec gratia intrare poſſet. Conſolans ind f 
filiam Ambuſtus, bonum animum habere juſſit. Eoſdem propedem sx. 


domi viſuram honores, quos apud ſororem videat, LIV- | 
col. 
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birth to qualify him for pretending to the higheſt dig- 
nities of the ſtate. The People had the affair of the 


in reſpect to them, except their own order had a ſhare 
in the ſupreme authority of the government. They 
concluded that it was neceſſary to apply themſelves 
criouſly, and direct their whole thoughts and endea- 
yours to this end. They repreſented to themſelves, 
that after all the points, which the Plebeians had al- 
rady carried againſt the Senate at different times, by 
their inflexible conſtancy in urging and ſupporting their 
retenſions, there was nothing, if they exerted them- 
klves a little, which they might not atrain, and that it 
would be eaſy to make themſelves equal the Patricians 
in honours, as well as they did in merit. The firſt ſtep 
they thought proper to take, was to cauſe Licinius and 
Sextius to be elected Tribunes of the People, in order 
to open themſelves a way to all the other dignities by 
the means of that magiſtracy. e EE 


L 
L. MENENIUS, &c. 
SER. OULPICIUS, &c. 


C. Licinius and L. Sextius ſignalized their entrance 
into the Tribuneſhip by propoſing ſeveral laws, all in 
favour of the people, and contrary to the intereſts of 
the Senate. The firſt regarded the debts, and enact- 
ed that intereſt of debts, which had already been paid, 
ſhould be deducted from the principal, and that the 
remainder ſhould be diſcharged in three years at three 
equal annual payments. By the ſecond, all private 
perions whatſoever were prohibited to poſſeſs more. 
than five hundred acres + of land; and it ordained, 


pta il * Theſe Military Tribunes are not mentioned by Livy, but we find 
ay 1 them in Diodorus Siculus. - ö | 

The acre [Jugerum] was two hundred and forty feet long, and 
lxſcore in breadth, Quant, I. 1. Inſtit. c. 9. Var, I. 1. de re Ruſt. C, IO» 


poiteſſion 


conſent of the nobility, wanted nothing but illuſtrious A 


debts extremely at heart, and could expect no redreſs 


that all the land, over and above that quantity in the 


I A.R. 379. 
Ant. ©-: 


373s 


- 
© 8 
« 
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| A.R.175. poſſeſſion of individuals, ſhould be taken from then 
C. and diſtributed amongſt thoſe who had none. By the 


Ant. 
273. 


reigned univerſally: and even families were divided 


People to oppoſe the demand of their collegues. Thi 


been brought over by the Senate, immediately roſe up, 
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third, it was decreed, that Military Tribunes ſhould 
be elected no longer, but that the aſſemblies ſhould 
proceed as formerly, to the election of Conſuls, af 
which one for the future ſhould always be a Plebeiar 
Never had ſo great a concern divided the two order of 
the Commonwealth. It was attacking the Senate 2 
once in whatever mankind moſt ardently deſire, poſſe. 
fion of lands, money and honours. The whole bog 
of the Patricians roſe up againſt theſe propoſals. The 
People on their ſide ſupported the Tribunes with 2. 
dour. The city was in an univerſal tumult. Diſcord 


againſt themſelves, every one taking ſide according v 
their views and intereſts, - 
The Senators, terribly alarmed by a kind of conſpi 
racy, ſo violent and general, which they had ſo littk 
expected, held many aſſemblies as well public as pf. 
vate, and after many and long deliberations, bo 
found no other remedy for the evil, with which they 
were threatened, than to engage the Tribunes of the 


was a reſource from which they had already derived 
oreat advantages, and which proved ſucceſsful at thi 
time. When Licinius and Sextius propoſed the read. 
ing of their laws, and began to call upon the Tribe 
to paſs them by their ſuffrages, the Tribunes, who ha 


and declared in form that they oppoſed it. The tm 
Tribunes renewed the ſame attempt in ſeveral aſſem. 
blies, and always with as little ſucceſs. The oppol 
tion of a ſingle Tribune, which conſiſted only in on 
word, VETo, I forbid it, I oppoſe it,” was of ſuch 
force, that, without being obliged to give his reaſon 
for it, it equally put a ſtop to the reſolutions of the 


Senate, and the proceedings of his collegues the Ti. 
bunes. „ ® t 

The Laws were believed to be entirely rejectel Wi « ,, 
Sextius then ſaid, addreſſing himſelf to the Patrician?  « 


6c Since 
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« Since you are for giving ſo much weight to the op- AE. 379, 

y the i Node of the Tribune, it is well; yon conſent to — 
Doug i, and ſhall make uſe of the ſame weapon for the 
boul « defence of the People. Call then, Fathers, aſſem- 
ls, ay. blies for the election of Military Tribunes when 
dein. . you pleaſe. I ſhall take care that you ſhall not be 
ewa b much delighted with the word VETO (I opOSE) 
nc a. which you now hear with ſo much pleaſure from 
ole OY ine mouths of our collegues.” Their menaces were 

body not without effect. No aſſemblies were held, except 
* for the election of AEdiles and Tribunes of the Peo- 
0 1 ple. Licinius and Sextius, who were continued in the 
con ofice of Tribunes, ſuffered no Curule magiſtrates to be 
Tt created, The commonwealth continued five years 
ng (0 complete in that ſituation, after which the Tribunes 

0 of the People conſented, that Military Tribunes ſhould 
10 be elected, and troops raiſed, to aid the Tuſculans be- 
15 ſeged by the inhabitants of Velitre. The enemy 
42 were defeated, and the ſiege of Tuſculum raiſed. Ve- 

8 lire was afterwards beſieged. The next year Military 
. ju Tribunes were alſo elected. ONS 
BW M. Fanros, &c. 5 AR. 2 
thy The ſiege of Velitræ, where the army was, went on * 
cu. very ſlowly. A more important affair ingroſſed the 
nde zttention of the public. Sextius and Licinius, who 
bal had been continued in the Tribuneſhip for the eighth 
VP BY fime, had found means to cauſe Fabius Ambuſtus, 
OR Licinius's father-in-law, to be elected one of the Mili- 
ſer: tary Tribunes, Encouraged by ſo powerful a ſupport, 
pol- WY :nd become, by long experience, very dexterous in 


managing the People, they promiſed themſelves a 
peedy and happy ſucceſs of their undertaking, and 
vearied the principal Senators, in the aſſemblies, with 
the warm interrogations they inceſſantly made them. 
* Would you dare to demand, faid they, whilſt only 
* two acres of land are aſſigned the People for their 
* whole eſtate, that you ſhould be permitted to have 
more than five hundred; that each of you m—_— 

| i: alone 


£ 8 
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| A. R. 336. « alone poſſeſs almoſt as much as three hundred ci 
nt. Vo 


expelled Rome, and their liberty eſtabliſhed upon firm 


_ << inſtead of diſcharging themſelves by paying only 
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«© zens together, whilſt a Plebeian has ſcarce room 
« enough for a little houſe and a grave ? And would 
cc you have the people betr ayed and cruſhed by uſury, 


<< the principal of their debts, continue to be laid i 
« jrons, and given up to ſlavery and puniſhment; that 
« crowds of them ſhould every day be. adjudged ty 
* their mercileſs creditors ; that the homes of the 
% nobility ſhould be filled with priſoners, and that 
< the houſe of every Patrician, ſhould be a privat 
„ö (v E Bib 41 
«ch They added, That the only remedy for fo mary 
evils, was to pals a law, that for the future one of the 
Conſuls ſhould neceſſarily be choſen out of the people 
who might be the agent of their counſels, and the pro 
tector of their liberty. That what had happened in 
reſpect to the Military Tribuneſhip, to which no Pl. 
beian had been admitted during more than forty years 
though the entrance had all that time been open to 
them by the laws, inſtructed them, that the choice af 
a Plebeian Conſul ought not be left to the freedom d 
ſuffrages. That they ought not to reckon Kings truly 


and ſolid foundations, till the People were in affured 
poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip ; becauſe till then they 
would not be in a ſtate of perfect equality with tit 
Patricians, and- divide with them all that difſtinguiſhel 
them hitherto from the People, command, honouts 
military glory, and nobility : advantages, which fron 
thenceforth they would begin to enjoy themſelves 
and would tranſmit with ſtill greater luſtre to thel 
poſterity.” 8 | 8 

When the Tribunes ſaw, that this kind of diſcourt 
was favourably received, they propoſed a new lat 
which was, that inſtead of Duumviri, Decemviri mig 
be appointed for keeping the books of the Sibſk: 
that is to ſay, ten prieſts inſtead of two, of whom hal 
ſhould be choſen out of the order of the People, and 


the other half out of the Senators. They could * 
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no point this year. Sextius and Licinius were con- 
tinued in the Tribuneſhip. | | PEE 


T. QuINT1US. | ESE 
SER. CORNELIUS, c. | fey 26 a—_ 


From the beginning of the year, the diſpute con- 
cerning the laws was urged to the laſt extremity. The 
Senators perceived, that the two Tribunes, authors of 
the laws, were reſolved to go through with them, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of their collegues. Truly 
alarmed at ſo tenacious a perſeverance, they had re- 
courſe to the two laſt refuges of the ſtate, the Dictator- 
ſhip, and Camillus. Camillus appointed L. Amilius 
general of the horſe. The two Tribunes on their ſide 
umed themſelves with courage againſt ſo terrible an 
oppoſition, and prepared to contend for the People 
with invincible conſtancy, The Dictator, ſurrounded 
by a troop of Patricians, entered the Forum, and ſeem- 
ed to breathe nothing but terror and menaces. The 
attack began at firſt between the Tribunes; the one 
ide propoſing, and the other prohibiting the laws; 
but with this difference, the latter had only the privi- 
kee of their office for them, whereas every thing fa- 
voured the former, the nature of the laws themſelves, 
and the inclination of thoſe to whom they were pro- 
poſed. The firſt tribes called upon to give their ſuf- 
frages, accepted them without heſitation, in the uſual 
form, * « Let it be according to your propoſal.” 
Camillus then broke ſilence : - Romans, ſaid he, ſince 
* the licentiouſneſs, and not the authority, of your 
* Tribunes governs you, and you now aboliſh. the 
* right of oppoſition, which you formerly obtained 
by your retreat to the ſacred mountain, in the ſame 
* violent manner as you acquired it; in -quality of 
* Dictator I ſhall take upon me the defence of it, as 
* well for your intereſt, as that of the Common- 
wealth. If Licinius and Sextius will comply with 
the oppoſition of their collegues, I ſhall not inter- 


* Uti rogas, that is, Fiat, uti rogas, 


4 poſe 
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A. R. 387. < poſe my authority in your aſſemblies, and ſhai 


Ant. C 
265. 


About 
12501, 
ſer]. 


be 23 to proceed in them with entire liberty, 


« But 1 * Tribunes preſume to act here, as in a city 
„„ taken by ſtorm. I ſhall not ſuffer the Tribunitian 
c power to work its own deſtruction.” As the Tr. 
bunes, with a contemptuous air, purſued their point, 
Camillus ordered his Lictors to clear the Forum, and 
threatened to liſt all the youth, and to march them im. 
mediately out of the city. This menace alarmed the 
multitude exceſſively, but only enflamed the courage 
of their leader. . 
Before victory declared for either ſide, Camillus ab. 
dicated the Dictatorſhip, whether on account of his 
reat age, or perhaps remembering his baniſhment, 
e was unwilling to enter into new conflicts with a fu- 
rious people; or which ſeems moſt probable to Li, 
becauſe he had been informed, that there had been 
fome defect in the manner of taking the auſpices, when 
he was created Dictator. It is ſufficiently known to 
what an height of ſuperſtition the Romans carried theſe 
ſcrupulous obſervations. If the augur, in his prepars- 
tory prayers, pronounced one ſingle word inſtead of 
another, if he omitted any of the formalities preſcribed 
for this ceremony, and the number of them was great; 
it ſufficed for declaring void the deliberations or elec- 
tions made in conſequence of that act of religion. 
Certain authors however, according to Livy, attri 
buted the abdication of Camillus to a fine of * five 
hundred thouſand Aſſes, which the people, on the 
motion of the Tribunes, laid on him in caſe he exerciſed 
any function of his office. But what ſeems to refute 
this manner of relating the fact, is his accepting the 
DiRatorſhip again; and that at a time, when the af- 
fair of the Conſulſhip was not determined. Beſides 
+ which, we ſee, that in all the warmeſt diviſions 
which afterwards aroſe, the authority of the Dictator- 
ſhip was always reſpected, and not the leaſt attempt 


I Quoaduſque ad memoriam noſtram Tribunitiis Conſularibuſque 
certatum viribus eſt, Dictaturæ ſemper altius faſtigium fuit. Liv. 


ever 
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Wilingneſs to be continued, acted and ſpoke in effect 


{ The form was, Antiquo : that is as much as to fay, © antiqua 
robo, nihil novi ſtatui volo.” 
Plutarch erroneouſly confounds him with C. Licinius Stolo, Fa- 
bius's ſon-in-law, f 


in 
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ball ever made in violation of it. However it were, ano- A. R. 387. 
y: der Dictator was declared almoſt immediately after- 
city I wards: this was P. Manlius. | 
tian During this ſhort interval ſome aſſemblies of the 
In. People were held, in which a diverſity of intereſt and 
int, nate between the People and the Tribunes was per- 
and {ly manifeſt with reſpect to the ſeveral heads of the 
im- uv in queſtion. The latter had properly no other 
the WW view, than to open themſelves a way to the Conſul- 
ape ſkip, and propoſed the diſtribution of lands, and the 
reduction of debts firſt, only to pals the laſt article by 
ab. WW the help of the other two, and to intereſt the People 
his to that effect: it was for this reaſon they had agreed 
ent, tack the three propoſals together. The multitude, 
fu- n the contrary, who paſſionately deſired the diſtribu- 
Ivy, tion of lands, and relief in reſpect to their debts, were 
een rext to indifferent about the Conſulſhip, which could 
hen WW never regard any but the moſt powerful of their order. 
1 to Accordingly in the aſſemblies held on that head, the 
eſe wo firſt points were received, and the third, relatin 
a- tothe Conſulſhip of the Plebeians, I rejected. The 
of WM fiir would have terminated in this manner, if the 
bed BW Tribunes had not declared, that they would not ſepa- 
eat; nte the three articles in deliberation, and that it was 
lec- WY neceſſary to reſolve to paſs them all together. The 
on, Wl Dictator Manlius ſeemed to give an advantage to the 
. Feople, by appointing a Plebeian his general of the 
ve horte, of which there had been no example till then. 
the He choſe C. * Licinius, who had been Military Tri- 
ſed WW bune. The Senators were exceedingly offended on 
ute WW that occaſion. The affair was not terminated this 
the per. When the queſtion was to create Tribunes of 
af. che People for the enſuing year, Licinius and Sextius, 
des WW difatisfied with the indifference the multitude had ex- 
ons i preſſed for their perſonal intereſt, in affecting an un- 


— 
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A. 22% in the moſt proper manner for making the People 
C. grant what they moſt ardently deſired, though they 


36 5. 


of their defenders, by excluding them from honour 


7 
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ſeemed to refuſe it. They repreſented, * That thi 
was the ninth year they had been in arms againſt the 
Patricians, not without great danger to their own per- 
ſons, but without any advantage to the public. Sh 
they every day ſaw both the laws they had propoſed 
and the whole force of the Tribunitian authority, loſs 
ground through the various artifices of their enemie, 
and ſtill more through the ſoftneſs and indolence of the 
People. That, if they would, they might ſee in u 
inſtant, on the one ſide the city delivered from mer: 
cileſs creditors, and on the other the lands taken from 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them unjuſtly. * But that ſuch in. 
portant ſervices well deſerved ſome acknowledgment 
for thoſe who did them, and that it did not conſif 
with the generolity of the Roman people to be atten- 
tive ſolely to their own intereſts, and to negled thoſe 


and dignities. That therefore it was proper for them 
previouſly to deliberate amongſt themſelves upon the 
choice they ſhould think fit to make, and afterwards 


declare their opinion in the aſſembly for the eleQtion 1 
of Tribunes. That if they reſolved to accept the three i 
heads of the law together, they might continue then d 
in the Tribuneſhip : but that otherwiſe, it was uſele f 
to expoſe them for no end to the malice and hatred dn 
the Patricians. | i 

Whilſt the reſt of the Senators were ſtruck mut c. 
with amazement on hearing a diſcourſe ſo full of bol p 
neſs and arrogance, Appius Claudius Craſſus, the De. cc 
cemvir's grandſon, broke ſilence, not ſo much will » 
hopes of ſucceſs, as to vent the juſt indignation which u 
he could no longer contain, and expreſſed himſelf much th 
to the following effect. I am not ignorant, Romans, in 
e of the uſual objection to our family in reſpect to is du 
« attachment to the Senate, and its oppoſition to tie fi 
C People. But I know alſo, that as full of reſpect , t 
and gratitude for the auguſt body which has adopt: 
« edit as it has always been, it never wanted zeal 2 2 


— 
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Ople Wl: (he true intereſts of the People, though it has ſome- A. R. 337- 
they « times been forced: to declare againſt their deſires, or 365. 
ths . rather againſt the injuſtice of thoſe who abuſed their 

: the WW: credulity and confidence. And it is to this ſad ne- 


 ceflity I am now reduced. Can one, whether a 
« Patrician or Plebeian, ſee without indignation the 
deſpotic power which Sextius and Licinius have 
exerciſed over you for nine years ſucceſſively ? Is 


mics, WW: there any thing dearer to you than your liberty? 
Fe And yet they have the boldneſs to deprive you of 
in an it, and to declare plainly, that they will not leave 
mer jou the freedom of ſuffrage in your aſſemblies and 


deliberations. You are not to continue us in the 
Tribuneſnip, ſay they, but upon a certain condi- 
ton; and that modeſt condition 1s, that you ſhall 


ſil accept our laws all together, whether they pleaſe 
tten- you or no,, whether they appear uſeful to you, or 
thoſ pernicious. Could the Tarquins themſelves talk in 
Ours a more abſolute ſtrain ? Either receive the whole, 
em or I propoſe nothing. This is not unlike offering 
rte man preſſed with hunger bread and poiſon, and 
rards dbliging him either to take both together, or neither 


the one nor the other. If ſome Patrician, or which 


three is ſtill more odious to ſome people, if ſome Clau- 
hem divs, ſhould hold ſuch diſcourſes to you, would you 
leh ſuffer it, Romans? And will you always then be 
d more attentive to the perſons who ſpeak than things 


in themſelves ; will you always be inclined to re- 


mute  ccive favourably what your own magiſtrates pro- 
pod. poſe, and to reject every thing from ours? For to 
De: come to the point, does not the article of the law, 
win vhich you refuſe to accept, and your Tribunes inſiſt 
ich upon fo ſtrongly, tend directly to deprive you of 
nuch the freedom of your ſuffrages ? They are for oblig- 
145, By you neceffarily to elect one of the two Conſuls 
to 115 BN Out of the Plebeians: In conſequence of which, 
> the BW ſhould conjunctures ariſe, wherein the good of the 
ſpect e fate required that two Patricians ſhould be created, 
lopt· u would not be at liberty to chuſe them. If your 
for ertius on one ſide, and the great Camillus with 


Vol. II. "0 < another 
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<6 but it Was by not deſpiſing theſe Petty things, | 


„Whatever reſolution you may take, I hope the 6 


holding of the aſſembly for paſſing the law. Thel 


* Parva ſunt hc : ſed parva iſta non contemnendo, majores 


Deorum opus fit, omnes ceremonias polluimus. Liv. 
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c ſulſhip, you would be obliged, however againſt y 
« will, to elect Sextius, and Camillus would run 
« riſque of being rejected. You may, if you ple: 
4 chuſe two Plebeians Conſuls, but not two Py 
« cians. Is this eſtabliſhing the perfect equaliy, 
« much boaſted of by your Tribunes, between 
« two orders of the ſtate ? But, by this new rey 
« tion, what becomes of the auſpices, upon which 
our ceremonies, enterprizes, and religion, 
c founded, which are as ancient as Rome itſelf, 
e haye always been in the hands of the Patricia 
« What fignifies it, ſays ſomebody, whether | 
« chickens eat, whether they come ſooner or later 
ce of their coop, and whether the birds ſing or x 
«« * Theſe are petty obſervances. Agreed they are 


« our anceſtors raiſed Rome to its preſent hey 
« of greatneſs. As for us, we now profane allt 
<« ceremonies of religion, as if we had no occafian| 
ce the favour and protection of the Gods, Theſe, 
“ mans, are things that merit your ſerious attenti 


< will proſper and render it for the good of the 
« monwealth.” 


Appius's ſpeech had no other effect than to defert 


bunes were re-elected for the tenth time, and con 
themſelves to paſſing the law concerning the Det 
viri, or ten keepers of the Sibyl's books. Fit 
them were elected out of the Patricians, and the di 
five out of the People. This ſeemed to them al 
towards attaining the Conſulſhip. Contented 1 
this victory, they agreed to the election of Milt 
Tribunes. | | 


maximum hanc rem fecerunt. Nunc nos, tanquam jam nibil , 
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ime length, gave little pain, becauſe there was no 
won to doubt its ſucceſs. A more juſt alarm fud- 


In advice came that the Gauls were advancing by 
no marches towards Rome, to avenge the defeat of 
er countrymen. Ne pe? 
The fear of a misfortune like the former ſuſperided 
enmity, and the public good was the ſole object of 
reat and ſmall. Without any delay, Camillus, al- 
ys conſidered in times of danger as the tutelary ge- 
ws of Rome, was elected Dictator for the fifth time : 
vas then almoſt fourſcore years old. Notwithſtand- 
which, ſeeing the neceſſity and great danger of the 
Immonwealth, he made no excuſes as before, but 
cepted that office without heſitation, and aſſembled 
army. 

As f knew by experience that the principal force 
the Gauls conſiſted in their ſwords, which they uſed 
r the manner of Barbarians, that is to ſay, heavily 
d without addreſs, cutting downright before them, 
cauſed helmets of well-poliſhed ſteel to be given to 
aſt of his troops, in order that they might either 


1 eak the ſwords of the enemy, or make them only 
ace without effect: he cauſed alſo their bucklers to 
. bound round the edges with borders of iron, wood 


t being ſtrong enough to reſiſt the blows : and laſt- 
he taught them to uſe long javelins, and by thruſt- 
> them under the ſwords of the Barbarians, to pre- 
nt their downright blows. 

The Gauls were already upon the banks of the river 
o, with an army ſo laden with hooty, that it could 
ce march. Camillus took the field at the head of 
troops, and encamped upon an hill of a very eaſy 
lvity with many hollow places upon it, ſo that the 
ateſt part of his army was not ſeen, and the reſt 
med to have retired to the eminences through fear. 
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The ſiege of Velitrz, which had been ſpun out to Liv. I. 6. 


ly ſpread, and we the city great diſquiet. Cer- P. 25% 
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A. R. 388. To confirm the enemy ſtill more in that opinion,] 
took no care to repulſe them when their parties car 


t. 
364. 


When he ſaw moſt of their troops diſperſed for fora 


march down into the plain, where he drew them up 
.order of battle. They were very numerous, and 


to fight in their diſorder. Camillus in the mean tim 


ſtopped them with their javelins, and as they oppok 
their ſtrokes with bodies covered all over with in 
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to forage at the very foot of the hill; but kept ci 
in his camp, which he had intrenched with great; 


and thoſe that remained in their camp, full of ns 
and wine, and ſcarce in a condition to fight, he d 
tached his light-armed infantry before day to inf 
them, and at day- break made his heavy-armed tro 


of ardour, contrary to the expectation of the Bark 
rians, who believed them no great body, and mu 
diſcouraged. - _ 

The firſt thing that daunted the Gauls, was to 
that the Romans dared attack them without be 
forced to fight. The light-armed foot charged the 
before they could either poſt themſelves, or dray 
in battle, puſhed them vigorouſly, and forced th 


with the main body of the army, attacked them wi 
impetuoſity. The Barbarians advanced fiercely t 
meet him with their ſwords lifted up. But the Roma 


the ſwords of the Gauls bent and loſt their edges. H 
as their temper was ſoft, and the iron of which ti 
were made little hammered, thoſe effects were ei 
and in a manner neceſſary. Beſides which their bud 
lers, pierced through and ſtuck with the javelinstl 
continued hanging in them, were ſo heavy when f 
Romans drew them back, that not being able to he 
them up any longer, they abandoned their own a 
in order to throw themſelves upon thoſe of the ene) 
and to pull their javelins out of their hands : at wh 
time the Romans, ſeeing them uncovered, emple 
their ſwords with ſucceſs. They cut the firſt rail 
to pieces: the reſt fled, and diſperſed themſelves 

the plain, without any thoughts of retiring to the 
camp, which they had taken no care to intrench, 


A. & M. CoRkNELII, &c. Mil. Trib: 


our of a triumph was granted the Dictator. 

This battle is ſaid to have been fought twenty-three 
years after the taking of Rome, and to have been the 
itt ſucceſs that encouraged the Romans not to fear 
de Gauls, who till then had been very terrible to them. 
For they were perſuaded, that the firſt victories they 
had gained over them, were not the effect of their 
nlour, but of ſome unforeſeen accidents, and eſpe- 


of the Barbarians. Their fear of them. was ſo great, 
hatin the law which diſpenſed with the going to war 
of prieſts, thoſe with the Gauls were excepted. * Ci- 
ro, where he obſerves that Gaul from the beginnings 
of the empire, had always appeared very formidable 
to Rome in the eyes of the judicious, adds, that it was 
vt without the peculiar providence of the Gods, na- 
ure had fortified Italy with the Alps as with a barrier 
ind intrenchment. For, ſays he, if that entrance had 


a the Gauls, Rome had never been the ſeat and ca- 
tal of the greateſt. empire of the univerſqGqFQ. 
This victory over the Gauls was the laſt military 
exploit of Camillus : the taking of Velitræ was a meer 
fect of this expedition, which place ſurrendered with- 
vut fighting. But he had a terrible conflict ſtill to 
ſuſtain at Rome. _ NET ME 
The Tribunes conſidered the victory lately gained 
oyer the enemies of the ſtate as nothing, except them- 
klves obtained one alſo over thoſe whom they regard- 
cd as their domeſtic enemies, that is to ſay, over the 
Patricians. The Senate, the better to make head a- 
ganſt them, prevailed upon Camillus not to diveſt 
himſelf immediately of the Dictatorſhip, in hopes that 
by the help of his ſupreme authority he might contend 
Nemo ſapienter de rep. noſtra cogitavit jam inde à principio hujus 
mperiy, quin Galliam maxim timendam huic imperio putaret.— 
Apibus Italiam munierat ante natura non ſine aliquo divino numine. 
am ſi ille aditus immanitati multitudinique patuifſet, nunquam hæc 


- ſummo imperio domicilium ac ſedem præbuiſſet. Cic, orat. de 
ro-Conſ. n. 33 & 34. * 


Q 3 | more 


- 


cally of the diſeaſes, which had weakened the army 


been open to the multitude of ſo barbarous a nation 


,” 
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fure did they believe themſelves of victory. The ho- A. n. 85 


364. 
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AR. 3 more ſucceſsfully with the Tribunes. The Fory 


in the aſſembly of the Roman People. The Tribune 


would reduce the multitude to reaſon. But the Die 


was the field of battle, where the two Orders of the 
State, like armies drawn up on both ſides under the 
reſpective leaders, were upon the point of decidin: 
the moſt important affair that had ever been tranſaqe 


determined to conquer orperiſh, propoſed their law W 
an intrepid and triumphant air, and called upon th 
Tribes to give their ſuffrages. Camillus, ſurrounde 
with the whole Senate, oppoſes their proceedings, ant 
prevents the people from voting. It was hoped, tha 
Camillus's perſonal authority, and that of his office 


tatorſhip, too often employed, had loft abundance i 
the credit which it had acquired at firſt by the fingu 
larity of the office, and the ſovereign authority anner 
ed to it. Sextius and Licinius regarded no long 


either the laws, or the firſt dignity of the Common" 
wealth. An horrible noiſe and tumult aroſe through Wi" 
out the whole Forum, which ſeemed to denounce u! 
approaching and bloody action. And indeed the af” 
ſeemed incapable of terminating otherwiſe, if the Dic l 
tator had been as warm and violent as the Tribune, 
He quitted the Forum, without quitting his offic b 
however, and taking the Senators with him, went rol 
the Capitol. There, he implored the Gods to appeal © 
ſo great a diſorder, and to avert the fatal effects of gl 
He made a vow to build a temple to Concord, as ſoo 
as the troubles ſhould be appeaſed. | _ 1 
When the Senate came to deliberate upon the oc 
ſion, diverſity of opinions occaſioned great debates iſ" 
but at laſt the gentleſt and wiſeſt prevailed. This wa A 
to comply with the People, and to permit them tt 1 
chuſe one of the Conſuls out of their on body. As 10 
ſoon as the Dictator had pronounced that decree in ful 1 


aſſembly, it gave the People fo much joy, that the) 
were reconciled that inſtant with the Senate, and ac- 
companied Camillus to his houſe with great acclam- 
tions and applauſes, The Confulſhip had been — 
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ed an hundred and forty-three years before this law A 
© admitting the Plebeians into it. 
The next day the Senate and People aſſembled, and 
creed that to apt File vow, and preſerve 
| remembrance 01 this i happy reconciliation, the 
zmple of Concord ſhould be built in a place in ſight 
o he Forum and Comitium : That a ay ſhould be 
(ded to the feſtival called Feriz Latinæ, which from 
henceforth ſhould continue four days: That without 
bing a moment's time ſacrifices ſhould be offered in 
il the temples, and that every Roman without ex- 
ton ſhould that day wear a wreath of flowers. 


inn of Conſuls, and Marcus Amilius was elected on 
be fide of the Patricians, and L. Sextius on that of 
the People. 1 8 
Thus ended the warmeſt and moſt violent diviſion 
hat had hitherto aroſe between the Senate and People. 
I muſt be confeſſed, that if the Commonwealth had 
it that time had a Dictator as violent, and as obſti- 
utely tenacious of his purpoſe as the two Tribunes of 
tte People were, it muſt have come to blows, to cut- 
ung of throats, and extinguiſhing diviſions in the 
blood of the citizens. The wiſdom of the Senate pre- 
wnted ſo fatal an extremity. It is an honour to give 
j in ſuch conjunctures. The vanquiſhed have then 
gory, and the Victorious ſhame n -. 
bat a pity it was that the Roman people were not 
enlightened by the knowledge of true religion] But. 
u the midſt of their darkneſs, how, much do they re- 
proach us ! When Camillus ſees every thing deſperate 
a the ſide of men, he has recourſe to the Gods, and 
apects every thing from their aid. When tranquil- 
ity is re-eſtabliſhed, the frſt care of the whole people 
5to run to the temples, to expreſs their lively and 


inſtant gratitude to the ſame Gods 2. 2M 


R. 388, 
Ant. C. 


Camillus afterwards held the aſſembly for the tec 
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This year was remarkable for the Conſulſhip 0 
what Livy calls a New Man, which term I ſhall pre 
ſently explain; and the inſtitution of two new mag 
tracies, the Prætorſhip and the office of Curul 
„„ 0 LEE 

The Romans called him a New Man, novus Bom 
of whoſe anceſtors none had been in the Curule off 

ſo called becauſe they gave thoſe who exerciſed the 

a riglit to be carried in ivory chairs, and to fit in then 
in the aſſemblies. The deſcendants of thoſe, who ha 
paſſed through theſe charges, were deemed and terme 
Noble, themſelves, their children, and all their 
terity, and formed at Rome what was called the N 
bility. They had alſo a right to Images; that is -" 
ſay, to expoſe in the moſt conſpicuous part of the 
houſes the Images or portraits of ſuch of their ance 
tors as had exerciſed thoſe offices, and to have the 
carried in certain public ceremonies, as in the funer 
of their relations. Theſe dignities were the Conſul 
ſhip, the Cenſorſhip, the Dictatorſhip; alſo the Curul 
FEdileſhip and Pretorſhip, of which laſt we half 
ſoon ſee the inſtitution. The divifion which beg 
between the Patricians and Plebeians, ſubſiſted aloe 
on the ſame foot between the noble and thoſe who wen 
not ſo, breaking out more or leſs according to ti 
difference of times and occaſions. Mg yah 

What I have juſt ſaid helps us to underſtand wha 
I have repeated in the harangue of Sextius and Lid 

nius, that the Conſulſhip was the only thing that . 
wanting to make the People equal the Patricians ; that 
it would * put them into poſſeſſion of all that diſtin 
guiſhed the latter; and give them command, honour 
military glory, and nobility, in common with the & 
* Quippe ex illa die in Plebem ventura omnia, quibus Patricu ex 
cellant ; imperium atque honorem, gloriam belli, Genus, NoBILIT4 
TEM. : VER g : | | 
nators, 


M. ZZMILIUS, L. SEXTIUS, Conſuls. 


Conſulſhip, and all the other Curule offices, but no- 
de Plebeians, diſtinguiſhed from the Patricians, tho? 
encrally united with them in reſpect to intereſt and 
"anner of thinking. D renn 


» 
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night boaſt with more reaſon than * Cicero did after- 


e barriers which the nobility had till then laid in the 
wy of the Plebeians, and of having rendered the 
mſulſhip no leſs acceſſible to merit than birth. The 
people, in gratitude for an advantage ſo honourable to 
ar order, granted the Senate permiſſion (1) to create 
ey magiſtrate to adminiſter juſtice in the city, who 
s called Prætor. This was a part of the Conſul's 


emitting him to diſcharge that important part of 
us office. Et tet r 
The TE alſo acquired a ſecond magiſtracy this 
me year: this was the Curule Ædileſnip. There 
tre already two ZEdiles elected out of the People, of 
dom we have ſpoken at the time of their inſtitution. 
he latter refuſing to act in making preparation for 
tkbrating the great games which Camillus had 
ed, certain young Patricians took that care upon 
temſelves with joy, and the Senate laid hold of that 
caſon for eſtabliſhing a new dignity peculiar to their 
"mn order, which afterwards became very conſiderable. 
ſhall have occaſion to explain the functions of theſe 


Is book, and of the Zdileſhip in the introduction 
| the next. Spurius Furius, the ſon of Camillus, 
appointed Prætor; and Cn. Quintius Capitolinus 
th P. Cornelius Scipio, Ediles. The People, not 


* Cum ego tanto intervallo clauſtra iſta nobilitatis refregiſſem ut 
tus Conſulatum poſthac—non magis nobilitati quam virtuti pate- 
i non arbitrabar, &c. Pro Mux EN. n. 17. N 

(1) Others ſay, that the Senate would not confirm the election of 
"us, till the Dictator Camillus, by way of expedient, propoſed 
creation of a PRETOR, to diſcharge the civil functions of Con- 


ad always to be elected out of the Patricians, | 


to 


tors. The People therefore became Noble by 1 


L. Sextius was the firſt Plebeian elected Conſul. He | 


ds, of having at length, after many conflicts, forced 


mitions diſmembered ; avocations abroad often not 


ſo new offices; thoſe of the Prætorſhip at the end of 


Ant. C. 
363. 
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to give place to the Senate, created a Plebeian Prat 


in proceſs of time, and the ÆEdileſhip became c 

mah alſo to both orders. r 4 

A.R. . L. GENUcI1Us. 
2 Q. Servitivs. 1154 ee 7 
Liv. 1.35, The three following years were hardly remarks 
e. a & 3. for any thing except the plague, which carried of Wor 
great number of citizens, ſeveral magiſtrates, ad 

which moſt affected the commonwealth, the great Cali 

millus, whoſe death, though it happened at a ve 
advanced age, was ſtill, with reſpect to the wiſhes M le 

all Rome, in ſome meaſure immature, fo highly e 

he eſteemed and revered *®. He was truly fingul / 

and ſuper-eminent in every different condition of aj 
fortune. The principal citizen of the commonwealiWnin 

both in war and peace before his baniſhment ; and ſhui 

more illuſtrious during it, both from the ardor N de 

which Rome, taken by the Gauls, recalled him to hat 

aid, and his good fortune of being re-inſtated in HM een 


country only to re- inſtate his country itſelf in her foi . 
mer condition. Always equal to himſelf, he aft d 
wards ſuſtained the luſtre of his exalted reputati 
during the twenty-five years he ſurvived, and w 
judged worthy of being conſidered after Romulus 
the ſecond founder of Rome. 1 
The plague continuing at Rome, to appeaſe eit 
Gods, recourſe was had to the ceremony called Lei 
ſternium, which had been employed - twice Med 
therto, and conſiſted in preparing beds in the temp 
of the Gods, in order 125 offering ſacrifices and ce er 
brating feaſts there in honour of them. We ha 


ſpoken of this ſolemnity above. 


* Fuit enim vere vir unicus in omni fortuna: princeps pace bell 
que, priaſquam exulatam iret : clarior in exilio, vel defiderio cim 
tis, quæ capta abſentis imploravit opem ; vel felicitate, qua reftitut 
in patriam ſecum patriam ſam reſtituit. Par deinde per quinque 
viginti annos (tot enim poſtea vixit) titulo tantæ gloriæ fuit, dg 

ue habitus, quem ſecundum à Romulo conditorem urbis Roma 
ferrent. LIV. | 

+ Livy does not mention the ſecond time this ceremony was uſt 


GENUCIUS, SERVILIUS, Conſuls. 4 
As the plague did not ceaſe, the games called Ludi A. R 390. 


Senici were inſtituted in honour of the ſame Gods, 3 
dat is to fay, theatrical repreſentations, a new kind 
of diverſion to a warlike people, who till then had no 
other games nor ſhews except thoſe of the Circus. 
Theſe theatrical games, which at their beginning were 

& a groſs and ruſtic ſimplicity, have been carried in 

ur times, ſays Livy, to ſuch an exceſs and madneſs 
 expence, as the revenues of the moſt opulent 
princes would ſcarce ſuffice to defray. The reader 
nay conſult what has been ſaid upon theſe games in 
he Ancient Hiſtory, and I fhall have occaſion to 
heak of them again in the ſequel. 4 255 

All theſe methods procuring no abatement of the 
el that grievouſly diſtreſſed the city, and people's 
ninds being more tormented by the ſuperſtitious en- 
quiy after remedies, than their bodies were by the 
leaſe, ſomebody remembered an ancient very odd 
remony, for which it is hard to give any reafon. It 
onſiſted in driving a nail into a temple: Clavum 
ye, The Volfinians, a people of Etruria, were 
fad to have uſed it of old, for making the number 
cf years, and that it paſſed from them to Rome: 
this nail was called clavis annalis. According to the 
ay, this nail was to be driven upon the ides of Sep- 
Ender, that is to ſay the 13th, by the principal ma- 
pitrate of the commonwealth. On the occafion of 

he plague, Which differs from that I have juſt re- 
lated, a Dictator was expreſsly nominated : this was 
L. Manlius Imperioſus, who chofe L. Pinarius for his 
general of the Horſe. He affixed the hail in the right 
ke of the temple of Jupiter. The diſeaſe undoubt- Liv. i. s. 
dy could not hold out againſt ſo efficactous a remedy .. 
e fame ceremony was again employed about thirty 
ars after, that is to fay, by way of remedy 3 
[range alienation of mind, which was conſidered as 
cauſe of the multiplication of crimes in the city. 
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Brief deſcription of the funbtions of the Pretors, and o 
+, the manner of adminiſtring juſtice. at Rome. 
I T * has with reaſon been ſaid, that THE MAOISTN ATI 
L 18 A SPEAKING LAW, AND THE, LAW. A MUTE M4. 
GISTRATE. And indeed laws, however excellent the 
may be, not being capable of themſelves to apply 
their deciſions to particular caſes, and ſtill leſs to make 
themſelves reſpected, would remain without force andef 
fect, if they did not borrow a voice to ſerve them as a 
interpreter to explain their will, and an authority toen 
force obedience to them. Theſe they have from the 
magiſtrate, who-properly ſpeaking is the miniſter of th 
law. The People, or the Prince, in a word, the State 
arm him with ſovereign power, of. which God him 
{lf is the ſource and principle, and confides to hi 
cares, the fortunes, reputations, and even lives of hi 
citizens , to diſpoſe of them, not according to hi 
pleaſure, but the ſpirit and intent of the laws, 
Amongſt the Romans, the magiſtrate peculiar) 
charged with the keeping, maintenance, and execu 
tion of the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtic 
was called the Prætor. 3 

In the origin, and according to the force of the von 
the name Prætor ſignifies commander. It was give 
at firſt to the Conſuls, and in an ancient law cite 
pax ToR by Livy, we find the term Grand Prætor, Maxim 
qui prz- Prætor, to expreſs the perſon inveſted with the fr 
2 , office of the ſtate, This was afterwards determine 
c. 55s: to ſignify a magiſtrate, whoſe functions were à pi 

ad. f 7. diſmembered from thoſe of the Conſul, 
—w_ As the Conſulſhip included the civil and militan 
authority, the Prætorſnip alſo united thoſe two powe 
in itſelf, though at firſt it may appear to have beet 


'® Vere dici poteſt, magiſtratum eſſe loguentem legem, legem auten 
mutum magiſtratum. Cic. de leg, I. 3. c. 2. 5 | 

+ Ubi eft ſapientia judicis? In hoc, ut non folum quid poſt, 0 
etiam quid debeat, ponderet; nec quantum permiſſum memineret 
lum, ſed & quatenus commiſſum ſit. Cic. pro Rab. Poſt. n. . n: 
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-fituted principally for adminiſtring juſtice. It is in 
his latter view, that I ſhall conſider it in this place. 
For as to military authority, it differed only from the 
Conſulſhip in the Prætor's being inferior and ſubor- 
date to the Conſul, and receiving his orders, when 
joth happened to be in the ſame ay. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice was at firſt confided to 
de Conſuls. But as they had too great a multiplicity 
f affairs upon their hands, and wars often obliged 
hem to be abſent from the city, the Patricians pre- 
wied, when the Plebeians were admitted to the Con- 
filhip, to have this part of the Conſular power con- 
fed to a particular magiſtrate, to be elected out of 
their order with the name of Prætor. This new of- 
e commenced the 389th year of Rome. An hun- 
ard and twenty years after, that is to ſay, the 510th 
rar of Rome, as the number of its inhabitants was 
mich increaſed, and abundance of ſtrangers reſided 
there, which multiplied affairs, a new Prætor was 
nated, Of thoſe two magiſtrates, the one adjudged Liv. Epit. 
the differences which aroſe between the citizens, and 79% . 
mcalled Prætor Urbanus : the other, cauſes between 
the citizens and ſtrangers, and was called Prætor Pe- 
rorinus. The circumſtances in which the ſecond 
Irztor was created, give reaſon to think, that the 
(&lgn alſo was to give the Conſul charged with the 
wr againſt the Carthaginians an aſſiſtant. And ac- 
cordingly that ſecond Prætor, the firſt year hiſtory 
mentions him, accompanied the Conſul Lutatius to 
the war, and had even a great ſhare in the famous 
nctory near the iſlands Ægates. 3 
dome few years after the inſtitution of the Prætor 
leegrinus, as the two magiſtrates, whoſe province it 
Ws to adminiſter, were ſtill not enough for trying all 
tie cauſes, the People, on the motion of the Ebutii, 
wo of their Tribunes, inſtituted a new tribunal of 
Judges. Five were Choſen out of each of the Tribes,. 
cf which the number was then twenty-five, ſo that 
liey made in all an hundred and five: but to expreſs 


em in a rounder and more eaſy manner, they were 
| called 


Liv. 1. 8. 
c. 15. 
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called Centumviri; and they retained that name a. 


terwards, eyen when their number roſe to an hun dead 8 
and fourſcore. The Prætor at fr e on tha 
moſt common affairs to them: but lon ng after N 
principally under the Emperors, the 5 imponau i 
.cauſes were tried at their tribunal. Quin tele. 
that in his time the Centumyiti, e AT them i 
195 conſiderable judges, e that a ' | 
before them ſhould be very elaborate, with = uli (0 
they believed themſelves treated with contempr. 4 
Prztors were alſo appointed for adminiſtering ju 
tice in the pr Prof feb in whom the "ge 9 7 of | 
the government veſted. Their number augmented i ni 
proportion to the new conqueſts made bh 7 he Be ra 
people. Sicily and Sardinia falling 1 A 1 Lands I 
two new Prætors were created to govern them thai 
525th year of Rome. Two more were created fat | 
the two Spains, after they were conquered. L. (He 
nelius Sylla 1 Dictator added four to their number wit 
according to Pighius. Qur 
Whilſt Rome had only one Prætor, the Patrician 
always retained that dignity : the Tribunes would h « 
been aſhamed to demand, that the Senate ſhould bull :u 
entirely diveſted of it. But when their number va in 
augmented, their ambition awakened, and did not le 
them continue tranquil. Nothing was wanting tal ib 
compleat their victory over the Patricians except cali; 
rying this place from them. After many conflids 
they had made themſelves maſters of the Curule Adil cat 
ſhip, the Conſulſhip, the Dictatorſhip, and the Cen of 
ſorſhip. The Senate, weakened = diſcouraged te 
ſo many loſſes, was no longer capable of oppoſing pe, 
their enterprizes. It was neceſſary to give 578 aq vio 
to admit the Plebeians alſo to the Pretorſhip. Thi ther 
fange happened in the 418th year of Rome. d t 
Fho 
* Jam quibuſdam in judiciis, maximeque capitalibus, & apud Cen and 
tumviros, ipſi judices exigunt ſolicitas & accuratas actiones, conten 
nique ſe, niſi in dicendo etiam diligentia appareat, credunt ; nec v / 


ceri tantum ſed etiam delectari volunt. QUINTIL. I. 4. 6. 1. 


The 
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The Prætors, as well as the Conſuls, exerciſed their 
office one year. They were elected by the People in 
he aſſemblies called Comitia Centuriata. Lots de- 
ermined their provinces. They had almoſt all the 
ame enſigns of honour as the Conſuls ; the robe bor- 


aces *, two in the city, and Þ ix in the provinces. 
The Prætor of the city, during the abſence of the 
Conſuls, ſupplied their place, preſided in the Senate, 
nd in all public affairs, and had abundance of other 
gatives above their collegues. 


; ſentence themſelves, at leaſt commonly, but they 
reſided at trials, and in all things relating to judi- 

A certain number of citizens were choſen every 
jear to exerciſe their judiciary functions in conjunction 
ih them. They were elected, at different times, 
vt of different bodies of the State. 

At firſt none but Senators were choſen Judges, and 
certainly they could not be elected out of a more au- 
gut and venerable body than the Senate was at that 
mme. The judges were of the order of Senators, but 
t vas not the Senate that paſſed judgment. The de- 
lberations of that auguſt body were confined to the 
ars of State. 

They continued in the ſole poſſeſſion of the judi- 
cature from the foundation of Rome till the paſſing 
af the law Sempronia by C. Sempronius Gracchus in 


ple, reſolving to ruin the authority of the Senate, to Þ 
whom he was a declared enemy, undertook to deprive * 
dem of th&Fdminiſtration of juſtice, upon pretence 
f the erying injuſtice committed by ſome Senators, 
Wo had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by bribes, 
ad had acquitted criminals notoriouſly convicted of 


Anteibant Lictores ut hic Prætoribus anteeunt, cum faſcibus 
Wous, CIC, 2. in Rull. n. 92. : 
| Sex Lictores circumſiſtunt valentiſſimi, &c, VERR, 7, n. 151. 


having 


tered with purple, the Curule chair, the Liftors and 


The principal function of the Prætors was the ad- 
nniſtration of juſtice, They did not try cauſes and 


te 630th year of Rome. That Tribune of the Peo- A 


7 * 


P 1an de 
ell. civ, 
362. 


corrupted by preſents, to which they might have 
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| beving ruined ſeveral provinces by horrible exation; 
-Gracchus found no difficulty in ſucceeding in his de 
ſign, and transferred the adminiſtration of juſtice fro 
the order of Senators to that of the Knights, which 
was a kind of middle order between the Patricians 
and Plebeians. Theſe judges were in number thre 
hundred, as the Senators had been whom they ſuc 
ceeded. | 15 SWA 

From the law Sempronia to the death of Cæſar and 
the times that ſucceeded it, there had been many v 
riations in reſpect to the choice of judges. The 
Knights did not long 3 the ſole adminiſtratio 
of juſtice. They were ſometimes obliged to divide 
it, and ſometimes excluded from it. Pompey added 
a third order of judges : theſe were the Tribunes, a 
keepers of the treaſury, Tribuni Ararii. Cæſar af 
length aſſociated the Centurions with them, and An 
tony carried things to ſuch an exceſs, as to give eyen 
private ſoldiers admittance to this office. Juſtice was 
beſt adminiſtered, when the two orders of Senators 
and Knights were aſſociated as Judges. | 

It is remarkable, that in all times when diſord 
and licentiouſneſs were not exceſſive, peculiar atten 
tion was had, not only to the merit and probity, bu 
the eſtate and fortune of the judges; no doubt with 
the view of ſparing them the temptation. of being 


been expoſed, if their domeſtic affairs were in a bad 
condition. 1 Ss | 

The Prætor choſe the judges yearly out of the Or 
der, and to the number directed either by the law 0 
cuſtom actually in force. The liſt on which the names 
of the judges who were to act for one ,y' 
down, was called Decuria. The Prator- afterwards 
diſtributed them into claſſes, according to different 
matters, and kinds of trial, which were alſo expreſſed 
in the law. This diviſion was determined by lot. 

There were two kinds of trials. The one related 
to civil affairs, the cauſes of private perſons, Jud! 


privata ; the others had a direct or indirect _ 
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o the intereſts of the public, Judicia publics, The 
prrtors at firſt took cognizance only of private af- 
5; The people reſerved others to themſelves, They 
pointed commiſſioners to preſide in this kind of 
uses, who were called Pech Quæſtores: in 
ich the magiſtrate himſelf 
tre the People. Private cauſes were very ſeldom 
ought before them. | „ 
The“ magiſtrates e for they only had that 
gt, cited perſons accuſed of different crimes that 
ad always ſome relation, direct or indirect, to the 


illus though innocent, was ſummoned before it 


ils of Veii to his own advantage.  _ 

The proper object of this Tribunal of the People 
w what was called crimen perduellionis, a crime againſt 
r State: which included whatſoever infringed the 
bc liberty, and proceeded from a ſpirit of enmity 
the State. Perduellio was an old word, that ſigni- 
ed bois, enemy. Some authors confound this crime 
nth that called crimen majeftatis. 


ent, and death. With whatever warmth the Ro- 


deus to them, for having oppoſed their ſuppoſed in- 
relts with too much vigour, they were very mode- 
F in their condemnations, which ſeldom exceeded 
ne, | | 

The word Baniſhment was not expreſsly uſed either 
I their laws or trials. The perſon condemned was 
dy prohibited the uſe of fire and water,” which 
kefarily implied baniſhment. The People ſuffered 
e accuſed to prevent judgment, even when it ex- 
anded to death, and to exempt himſelf from it, by 
Wing into voluntary baniſnment. This made Ci- 


include the Tribunes of the People in this term, though pro- 
Ky peaking, according to Plutarch, they were — — 

1 Exilium non ſupplicium eſt, ſed perfugium portuſque ſupplicii. 
iu qu volunt pœnam aliquam ſubterfugere, aut calamitatem, eo 
You. 1, be | ſolum 


brought theſe affairs be- 


date, before the tribunal of the People. The great 
the Tribunes as having appropriated part of the 


The uſual puniſhments inflicted were fines, beat. 


n People perſecuted a citizen, who was become 


Cccro 
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 Tiv.l.z, It appears from Livy, that a Roman citizen 
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cero ſay, that exile was not puniſhment, but a po 
an aſylum, where the accuſed found ſecurity aga 

puniſhment. The caſes however are to be excepte 
from this indulgence, whereby the public liberty v 
endangered: for then they ſhut their eyes to all oth 
objects, and gave intirely into juſt ſeverity, as in d 
affair of Manlius, and others of the like nature. 


2 and not impriſoned, till he had been firſt heard and e 
| r . | E 
Criminals were put to death either by cutting 
their heads with the axes carried by the Lictors; c 
cifixion, which was the puniſhment of ſlaves; ſtr 
ling; or being thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
the two firſt caſes the priſoner was always ſcourg 
with rods before execution. The ſcourging and e 
cifixion of JzsUus CHRIST, which had been cle: 
foretold in the ſcriptures, could not havehappent 
if he had not been tried by the Roman imagiltral 
For the law of Moſes did not infli&t thoſe two puril 
ments upon the Iſraelites. {OI 
Val. Max. As to thoſe condemned to be ſtrangled, they we 
15-4 executed within the priſon. Officers, called Tru 
viri, had the general direction of the priſons, and tc 
care, that every thing paſſed in them with due ord 
Valerius Maximus relates a very ſingular fact uponti 
ſubject. A woman of ingenuous birth had been «« 


demned to be ſtrangled, probably either for adula 


or poiſoning. The Prætor delivered her up to! 
Triumvir, who cauſed her to be carried to priſon, 
order to her being put to death. The goaler, whos 
ordered to execute her, took compaſſion upon her, 
could not reſolve to put her to death. He choſe the 
fore to let her die of hunger. Beſides which . he f 
fered her daughter to ſee her in priſon; taking C 
however, that ſhe brought her. nothing to eat. 


this continued many days, he was ſurprized that 


ſolum vertunt—& confugiunt quaſi ad aram in exilium—Itaque i 
in lege noſtra reperietur, ut apud cæteras civitates, maleficium 
exilio eſle multatum. Pro CACIN, n. 100. 
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ſoner lived ſo long without eating, and ſuſpecting | 
the daughter, upon watching her, he diſcovered that 
de nouriſhed her mother with her own milk. Amazed 
i ſo pious and at the ſame time ſo ingenious an in- 
rention, he told the fact to the Triumvir, and the 
Trumvir to the Prætor, who believed the thing me- 
ited relating in the aſſembly of the People. The Plin. Hit. 
ciminal was pardoned : a decree was paſſed that the | 7. 36. 
nother and daughter ſhould be ſubſiſted for the reſt 
of their lives at the expence of the public, and that 
1temple ſacred to Piety ſhould be erected near the 

bo. 5 | | 
[ ſhould aſk pardon for the length of this narration; 
it the ſingularity of the fact drew me into it almoſt 
wanſt my will. 6 ans 
In the early times of Rome, juſtice was admi- 
itred there much in the manner I have related hi- 
terto : for I have omitted many circumſtances. 
Things ſubſiſted in this condition a conſiderable length 
Hime. The two Pretors, who remained in the city, 
nefided at trials of private and civil affairs, the one 
tween the citizens, as they expreſſed themſelves, 
e other between the citizens and ſtrangers. The 
four afterwards added for the provinces, as ſoon as 
hey were nominated by the People, ſet out each for 
bat which had fallen to him by lot. wh 
A change happened in the manner of adminiſtring 
uſtce in criminal affairs, when what was called “ per- 
Wctval queſtions or enquiries into crimes,” qguzſtiones 
tug, were inſtituted. The date of them is not 
tain, They were ſo called, becauſe the law pre- 
ded the principles, which were regularly and inva- 
ly to be followed in trying certain matters of a 
wlic nature therein expreſſed ; whereas before, when 
of thoſe matters was brought to a trial, a new 
W was neceſſary for preſcribing the form, and fix- 
W's the principles, to be obſerved- in it. The two 

Ztors for the city continued to exerciſe their juriſ- 
tion there as before. The four others no longer 
= VE ſe 
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the title of Proprætors. 


during the year of his Pretorſhip. This was wil 
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ſet out for their provinces immediately after their elec 
tion as formerly, but continued an whole year 
Rome, where they exerciſed their juriſdiction in ref 
pect to public affairs, which were at firſt reduced tr 
four heads, or crimes: Repetundarum, oppreſlive ex 
actions: Ambitus, making corrupt intereſt for ws 

Majeſtatis, treaſon : Peculatus, embeazling the 
lic money. Repetundæ was robbing private pe — 
and Peculatus the public. The ſix Prætors drew | 
for theſe different functions, as well civil as criminal 
After the four laſt had exerciſed them during an ye 
at Rome, they went to their reſpective province 
which alſo fell to them by lot, and governed there 
ſovereigns,. uniting the military command with th 
2dminiſtration of juſtice during a cand. "year unde 


The number of perpetual n that is to ſj 
cauſes relating to the intereſts of the public, mul 
plying, the number of Prætors was alſo augments 
and Sylla added two or four to the fix, who "ru 
inſtituted before. 

After what has been ſaid upon the choice of jude 
and the diverſity of trials, it is time for the Prevor 
exerciſe his office. 

As ſoon as he entered upon it, he declared by 
public edit, which was called Edifium Perpuu 
upon what principles of Right cauſes were to be tri 


tuted the 686th year of Rome, in the Conſult 
of Calpurnius Piſo and Acilius Glabria, by the l 
Cornelia, to obviate the inconvenience of arbitn 
deciſions, wherein the Prætor and judges obſeryed 
other rules than their prejudices or paſſions. | 
By this law it was ordained, that the Pretor 1 
be obliged to diſpenſe juſtice according to the edi 
which he ſhould publiſh on entering upon office. Wt cun 
this ſenſe it was called Perpetual: for it did not nja 
tend to his ſucceſſors. It did not acquire the nal 
of Perpetual Edict, till Adrian's time, who cauſed 
collection of the principal edicts to be made 1 Mlicam 
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te title of Perpetual Edict. e 
The * place for diſpenſing juſtice was not fixed, 
Wd depended on the Prætor: wherever the Prætor 


foſt commonly in the Forum. The Curule chair on 
jhich he fat was placed above the judges, who fat on 
kenches under him. The place where the Prætor 


Anal. | | 

Juſtice was alſo diſpenſed in other places. In Rome 
there were great and magnificent halls called Baſilicæ, 
rounded with piazzas, where the judges aſſembled. 
Quntilian ſpeaks of the 4 Baſilica Julia, where four 
ferent tribunals were held at the ſame time, and ob- 
yes that an advocate, named Trachalus, had fo 


* made himſelf not only be heard but praiſed and 
unired at the three others. He ſpeaks alſo of a fa- 
nous profeſſor of rhetoric, who & being to plead his 
it cauſe before the Prætor at a Tribunal in the open 
Ir, was much confounded and perplexed, becauſe till 
hen he had always ſpoke within the narrow compals 
f his ſchool, and demanded as a favour that the tri- 
Junal might be transferred into a neighbouring Ba- 
ca, | | H 

Juſtice could be diſpenſed only on certain days, 
ach were called Dies Faſti. The knowledge of 


difference of days, was in early times a kind of 
Ijitery, which the Pontiffs had engroſſed to them- 


* Ubicumque prætor, ſalva majeſtate imperii ſui, ſalvoque more 
Worum jus dicere conſtituit, is locus recte jus appellatur. Paulus 
e 2. Digeſt, de juſtitia & jure. | | | 
Vobis in Tribunzli Q. Pompeii Prætoris urbani ſedentibus. Cic. 
de Orat. n. 168. | 

cum in Baſilica Julia Trachalus diceret primo tribunaii, quatuor 
Mem judicia, ut moris eſt, cogerentur atque omnia ciamoribus fre- 
ent, & auditum eum, & intellectum, & quod agentibus ceteris 
Muneliofiſſimum fuit laudatum quoque ex quatuor tribunalibus mę- 
. QuiNTI1L, I. 12. 5. | | 

Cum canfa in foro eſſet oranda, impensè petiit, uti ſubſellia in 
cam transferrentur. Ita illi novum cœlum fuit, ut omnis Gus 
Yucntia contineri tecto ac parietibus videretur. QUINTIL. I. 10. 5. 


KR 3 ſelves, 


Jan the great civilian, which he confirmed, and gave 
eld his ſittings, it was -called Jus. He held them 


nd judges heard cauſes, was called the Prætor's Tri- 


long a voice, that pleading at one of thoſe tribunals, 
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ſelves, and kept ſecret, in order to render themſelye, 
neceſſary, and oblige the pleaders to have recourſe to 
them. We ſhall ſoon ſee in the hiſtory that the Re. 
giſter Flavius ſtole their ſecret, and occaſioned their 
loſing much of their credit by making it publie. 

The Prætor drew by lot out of the judges, choſen 

to adminiſter juſtice for the current year, the numbe 
neceſſary for trying the cauſe in queſtion. That num 
ber which was always odd, was not fixed, but varied 

In Piſ. n. according to the difference of cauſes. Cicero ſpeaks 

22 of a cauſe, wherein there were ſeventy-five judge 

and of another that had thirty-three. In the latter 

ProCluen. one of the judges called Stalenus, had received fix 

n. 74. hundred and forty thouſand ſeſterces from the accuſed 
that is to ſdy about four thouſand pounds ſterling 
He was to have diſtributed about 2 30 pounds to eacl 
of the ſixteen judges, who compoſed one half of the 
voices: and himſelf the ſeventeenth made the plum 
lity : But he kept the whole to himſelf, and the ac 
cuſed was condemned, 1 

Each party in a cauſe might refuſe a certain num 
ber of the judges. Accordingly, in Milo's affair 
fourſcore and one judges were at firſt appointed to tr] 
the cauſe. After the pleadings, before the judge! 

aſſed ſentence, both the vn and the accuſed re 
jected fifteen, ſo that the number of the judges w. 
reduced to fifty-one. On other occaſions the Præto 
ſubſtituted others in the room of thoſe who had beet 
rejected, and always by lot. oh. 

It is remarkable, that the * Romans, not only 
important cauſes, but even in thoſe for no more tha 
a ſmall ſum of money, would admit no judge that w. 
not accepted by both parties. 

The Prætor received the oath of the judges, be 
fore they proceeded to try a cauſe; as for himſelf hd 
took no oath, becauſe, as we have already obſerved 
he did not act as judge himſelf, but only collected the 


* Neminem voluerunt majores noſtri, non modd de exiſtimation 
cujuſquam, ſed ne pecuniaria quidem de re minima eſſe Judicem, un 
qui inter adverſarios conveniſſet. Pro CLUENT. n. 120. 4 

| | Voice 
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wices of the judges, and paſſed ſentence according to 


0 5 


yes be majority. Nd 1 
to Amongſt the judges, there was one who had a pe- 
de. lar authority, ſubordinate to that of the Prætor, 
eit ſuperior to that of the other judges: he was 


aled Judex Queæſtionis. He had ſeveral things 
mfided to his care, to which the Pretor's occupa- 
ons, or dignity, would not admit him to attend, 
Ye heard witneſſes ; he preſided in putting ſlaves to 
te queſtion by torture; and examined the papers and 
les produced by the parties at law. As different 
rhunals were held at the ſame time, at which the 
tor could not be preſent; theſe judges (Judices 
lurſtionum) preſided in them in their ſtead, _ 

When every thing was ready, the judges took their 
ks, and the advocates attended to plead. The cuſ- 
bm of (1) Referring cauſes which had not been ſuf- 
kiently made out at the hearing for the judges to 


by, it was ordered to be tried over again a ſecond 
me; and if that would not do, a third. There are 
hſtinces of cauſes pleaded over again in this manner 
wht times. This was called Firſt Action, Second 
tion, and ſo on to the reſt. We have a famous 
ample of theſe firſt and ſecond actions in the cauſe 
t Verres. = 

Cicero had declared himſelf the accuſer of Verres, 
ho had publickly committed unheard-of rapine in 
eh, and had made choice of Hortenſius for his ad- 
beate. The latter took all poſſible meaſures to ſpin 
It the affair till the next year, when he was to be Con- 
| with Q. Metellus, and M. Metellus was to be 
Itztor, all three entirely devoted to Verres. Cicero, 
d diſconcert his meaſures, and cauſe juſtice to be 
One Sicily, demanded, that he might be permitted 
plead his cauſe at firſt quite ſimply, in producing 
(1) This is a form in the French courts of law, called Appointer 


1 proces, a delay granted for correcting and amending proceedings, 
Fools, Kc. in doubtful caſes, and for other reaſons, 


R 4 upon 


ride concerning them, was not known then. When 


n affair was not ſufficiently cleared up at a firſt plead- 


| 247 


n E 


245 


He facrificed the regard for his own reputation to 


x. FUNCTIONS or TH#z PRETOR. 

upon each head of accuſation the witneſſes and proof 
and obliging Hortenſius to anſwer ſummarily to eac 
fact. Accordingly he pleaded it in that manner. Th 
diſcourſe intituled, Actio prima in C. Verrem, is the in 
troduction of that firſt pleading, which had all tl 
ſucceſs he had hoped from it. Hortenſius, diſcon 
certed by this manner of arg, did not dare t 
anſwer it, and Verres, not having been able to co 
rupt the greateſt number of the judges, condemne 
himſelf to baniſhment. The admirable pleading 
againſt Verres which Cicero has left us, would hay 
acquired him univerſal applauſe, if he had pronounce 
them; but they would have required ſeveral auc 
ences, and protracted the affair till the year following 


intereſt of his clients : But after having made the 


carry their cauſe, he took care to make himſelf amend \ 
for his voluntary loſs, by giving his pleadings to e 
public, wherein he ſuppoſes that Verres had appeae i n 
before the judges in a ſecond action called comper: mat 
dinatio; becauſe when the firſt action was terminated A, 
perendino die, three days after, the ſecond co NL 
menced. We have five of theſe pleadings, under cen 
title: Liber 1. Afionis 24. in Verrem. Liber 2. Gt. WM ind 
Several orators ſometimes pleaded the ſame cauſ fl 
This did not happen only, when there were ſeve that 
perſons intereſted in the ſame affair, as is every d Was 
commonly practiſed : but different parts of the a to | 
pleading were diſtributed amongſt different advocate tim 
Cicero ſays, that in this caſe, the Peroration uff 
« Concluſion upon the whole,” was generally allo lect 
to him, becauſe he was thought the moſt proper fi © fi 
exciting the paſſions. Quintilian Þ ſays as much d 
| himſelf in reſpect to the Narration, or © opening of ii 4 
| «K h. 

* Scies igitur cras, aut ad ſummum perendie. Crc. ad Attic. | 1 « x 

8 1 8 plures dicebamus, perorationem mihi tamen omnes relinqus * di 
bant. In quo ut viderer excellere, non ingenio, ſed dolore afſeque *7 
bar. ORAT. n. 130. | cf, 
7 Ferè ponendæ à me cauſæ officium exigebatur. QUINTIL- ung 
©. 2. | | Zquit 


cauſe. 


FUNCTIONS or THE PRATOR; 

cauſe. This cuſtom ſeems odd enough, and is'blamed 

Cicero in more than one paſſage of his works. 

The advocates were uſually alowed as much time 
for pleading as they thought fit. I am terrified when 
Tread that Pliny the younger ſpoke ſeven hours toge- 
ther, whilſt nobody was tired but himſelf. Sometimes 
z certain ſpace of time was preſcribed, which the ora- 
tor was not allowed to exceed. Ciceto complains, that 
in a certain cauſe he was limited to half an hour. That 
time was meaſured by a water-hour-glaſs called clepſy- 
da. From thence Quintilian ſays, in ſpeaking of an 
xyocate that loſes his time in uſeleſs digreſſions, tem- 
aribus prafinitis aquam perdit : and of another, who 
having laboured a long pleading could only pronounce 
part of it within the time: Jaboratam congeſtamquee di- 
rim & noctium ſtudio attionem aqua deficit. 25 

When the pleadings, and replies, if there were any, 
xere ended, the Prætor gave the judges the ballots, 
m which the votes they ſhould think fit to give, were 
mrked. That for acquitting, was marked with an 
A; that to condemn with a C; and the third with 
NL, which ſignified non liguet, the caſe is not ſuffi- 
cently clear. After having received theſe ballots, the 
judges conferred together concerning the cauſe, in con- 
fium ibant after which each of them threw the ballot 
tut expreſſed his opinion into the urn. This cuſtom 
ws eſtabliſhed, that the judge might be entirely free 
to paſs ſentence without witneſſes : but at the ſame 
tine it was his duty not to abuſe it, by giving his 
ſufrage contrary to juſlice. Cicero makes a fine re- 
lection upon this head. The * judge in giving his 
* ſuffrage, ought not to conſider himſelf as alone, nor 
* that he is at liberty to pronounce according to his 
own inclination ; but to repreſent to himſelf that he 
* has around him Law, Religion, Equity, Integrity, 
and Fidelity, which form his council, and ought to 
* diftate his voice.” | 


* Eſt illud hominis magni atque ſapientis, cum illam judicandi 
F cuſa tabellam ſumpſerit, non ſe putare eſſe ſolum, neque ibi quod- 
*nque concupiverit licere, ſed habere in conſilio legem, religionem, 

es *quitatem, fidem, Pro CLUENT, n. 159. Es — 
: | The 


Mon videtur feciſſe, he does not ſeem to have committed 


proper, that the Prætor ſhould paſs ſentence in the 


FUNCTIONS. or ru PRATOR; 
The Prztor laſtly collected the ballots thrown into 
the urn, and pronounced according, to the majority, 
The form of paſſing judgment was, for acquitting 


N 


ſuch an action, or, jure videtur feciſſe, he ſeems to have 
acted with juſtice: for condemning, videtur feciſſe, he 
ſeems to have committed ſuch an action, or non jure 
videtur feciſſe, he does not ſeem to have acted juſtice: N | 
for a more ample examination, and a ſecond trial 

Ampliùs cognoſcendum, or in the ſingle word Ampli; WM — 
from whence came the terms ampliare, Ampliùs cognoſem. 
dum. The modeſt turn of phraſe, which cuſtom had 
eſtabliſhed in the form of paſſing judgment, is worthy 
of obſervation. As the knowledge of men is always 
limited, and often ſubject to error, it was not thought 


affirmative terms, he has acted unjuſtly, &c.” but 
in a more modeſt words, „ he ſeems to have afted 
unjuſtly, &c.”* _ F RY 
The Prætor uſually added to the judgment he pro- 
nounced, the puniſhment to be inflicted upon the 
criminal. He ſeems to have committed violence, 
wherefore he is prohibited the uſe of fire and water.. 
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HIS introduction includes three articles: 

the firſt treats of the Adileſhip ; the ſe- 
ond, three great public works, wi have. 
me relation to that office; and the third, the 
quel treatment of debtors by their creditors at 
Rome, | 


ARTICLE 1. 


Brief deſcription of the funfions of the Adiles. 


TH Adiles are ſo called from the Latin word 
ædes, which ſignifies building, edifice : we ſhall 
le preſently the relation of that name to their func- 
tions, „ ol os 
The firſt Ediles were inſtituted the ſame year with A. R. 261. 
te Tribunes of the People. They were at that time Pen, 
kbaltern officers, to execute the orders of. the Tri- 
dunes, who referred ſome affairs of ſmall importance 
o their care. The public and private buildings were 
nder their direction, from whence they took their 
ame; they preſided in the games given to the Peo- 
le; and had alſo a ſhare in the civil government, that 
Wliged them to provide for the ſafety and cleanlineſs 
ifthe city, to regulate in reſpect to proviſions, with 
Wundance of other cares, of which it is eaſy to con- 
Eve that the detail muſt be very extenſive. It wh Liv. I. 3. 
alſo 


6. P- 411. 


* 


1 1 ; INTRODUCTION. X 
3 alſo ordained in proceſs of time, that the decrees of the * 
=} Senate, immediately after they were paſſed, ſhould he 1 
3 put into their hands, to be depoſited in the temple of he ( 
Ceres, in order that it might not be in the power of Juce 

the Conſuls to make any alteration in them. Twe 00 

Adiles were annually choſen in the ſame aſſembhyſi df 

with the Tribunes, and always out of the body of the lee 

People. 8 %% Pi Bows . 

= || | The Plebeians continued in the ſole poſſeſſion of the Y 

* A.R.388, Z®dileſhip during the ſpace of an hundred and twenty Mſn 

| Liv-l.6. ſeven years to the year of Rome 388. The Senate a. 


that time, wha had juſt reconciled themſelves to the 
People, by granting that one of their order ſhould be 
Conſul, thought it incumbent on them to expreſs thei 
gratitude to the Gods for ſo conſiderable an eve 
which they aſcribed to their peculiax favour and pro 
- _— tedaion: Accordingly they decreed that the Great 
Games ſhould be celebrated, and that to the three days 
of the feſtival called Feriæ Latinæ, òn which thoſe 
mes were always ſolemnized, a fourth ſhould be 
added. The Ædiles having refuſed on this occaſion 
to celebrate the Great Games, on account of the ex- 


rin 
pence with which they were attended, the young Pa: 4 
tricians offered with joy to take it upon themſelves ;nd 
/ upon condition that the honours of the Xdileſhi arr 
, ſhould be granted them. Their offer was accepted be 
with great marks of approbation and gratitude, anal T 
the Senate paſſed a decree for the election of two Adil the 

annually out of the order of the Patricians. From 
thenceforth there were two kinds of Ediles a, * 
Rome. The one were called Plebeian Ædiles, the ber 
other Curule ÆAdiles, becauſe they had the right oy "i 
having the Curule chair adorned with ivory, which wa 152 
placed in the chariot wherein they were carried: din 
diſtinction annexed to the great offices of the Common doe 
wealth. 7 | = 
Julius Cæſar added two Zdiles to their number, 088” 
have the inſpection of corn, who for that reaſon wem & up 
Elr 


called Cereales. But theſe, beſides their being eſtabliſi- 
ed late, are leſs known in hiſtory : wherefore we ſhal 


ſpeak only of the Plebeian and Curule dues. 1 


INTRODUCTION. | 

It is not eaſy to deſcribe exactly the different func- 8 
ions of theſe two kinds of Ædiles. Cicero, in the * 
uſt of his orations againſt Verres, mentions. thoſe of 
te Curule Ædiles, which were the principal; and re- 
Juces them to preſiding in the games celebrated in 
mour of different Divinities, to the care of the ſacred 
gifices, and the civil government in general of Rome. 
fe afterwards repeats the diſtinctions of honour grant- 
to the ZEdiles, ſuch as the right of ; giving their | 
pinion in the Senate, not according to the date of their 4 
gdmittance into that body, but a more honourable _ . - 
wk; the robe called toga prætexta, the Curule chair, 

ad the right of having + images, ſo proper to render 

ſmilies illuſtrious to poſterity : all privileges annexed 

p the great offices of the ſtate. It is probable that 

te Patricians had taken into their Ædileſhip only 
mat was moſt important for the Public Good, and moſt, - ' 
lmourable for themſelves; and the three heads men- 


racipally, which regard the celebration of games, i= | 5 
xcauſe that ſubject recurs moſt frequently in hiſtorʒ; 
and I ſhall touch but ſlightl upon it, becauſe it would {| 


- 


carry me a great 
extent. 

The public ga 
the Greeks, were 


s 


* Nunc ſum deſignatus Ædilis: habeo rationem quid A populd 1-4 ——_— 
Romano acceperim. Mihi ludos ſanctiſſimos maxima cum cxremonia * | 
(ereri, Libero, Liberæque faciundos: mihi Floram matrem populo 
Febique Romano ludorum celebritate placandam : mihi ludos anti- 
quimos, qui primi Romani ſunt nominati, maxima cum dignitate ac 
rlg1one Jovi, Junoni, Minervæque eſſe faciundos: mihi ſacrarum 
zUum procurationem : mihi totam urbem tuendam eſſe commiſſam. 
0 earum rerum laborem & ſollicitudinem, fructus illos datos, anti- 
orem in Senatu ſententiæ dicendi locum, togam prætextam, ſellam 
Er, jus imaginis ad memoriam poſteritatemque prodendæ. Verr. 


f The Romans, whoſe fathers or anceſtors had borne Curule ideen | 
By their uages in their halls ; and they were carried in pomp at 
unerals, | 77 


In 


& 
-4 * 


as Neptune; they were called alſo Conſualia. The 


1 
[ 


INTRODUCTION. 
in honour of the Gods, either to implore their aid in 
public dangers and misfortunes, or to thank them for 
the protection received in them: - for this reaſon the; 

were preceded, accompanied, and followed, with a. 
bundance of ſacrifices. 5 Fr e 
The principal of theſe games were thoſe of the Cir. 
cus, Circenſes ; called alſo the Great games, the Re 
man games, ludi Magni, ludi Romani; and thoſe of the 
theatre, ludi Scenici. ee 

The firſt are almoſt as ancient as Rome itſelf, and 
were eſtabliſhed by Romulus in honour of Conſus Ga, 
of counſels, whom ſome believe to have been the ſame 


Sabine virgins were carried off in theſe games, 


Nec procul hinc Romam, & raptas fine more Sabing 
Conſeſſu caveæ, magnis Circenſibus actis 
Addiderat. Et 


Virgil calls them games of the Circus by anticipx 
tion, which were not then in being. 


Tarquin the elder built the Circus in the valley tot 
Marcia, between the Palatine and Aventine hills, con 
He made ſeats in it for the ſpectators, on which the vid 
fate under the ſhelter of a roof. Before that time they 
were placed in a kind of wretched Amphitheatres, bull 
of boards and poles. In proceſs of time this edifice 
became the moſt magnificent and ſurprizing work in 
Rome. It was two thouſand one hundred and eighty * 
four feet in length, and nine hundred and ſixty i vho 
breadth. According to ſome Authors, it was capabi fer { 
of containing an hundred and fifty thouſand ſpectators preſe 
and according to others, two hundred and ſixty on react 
three hundred thouſand. It was called the great C hum: 
cus, Circus Maximus. wide bono 

The Circus ſerved for horſe and chariot- races, 10 idee 
the Gymnic games or thoſe of the Athletz, and 10 cle 
combats on foot or on horſe-back. The chariots i won 

In ludis quanta facra, quanta ſacrificia præcedunt, intercedun * 
ſuccedunt! TERTULL, de ſpect. c. 7. eee 4 
| | chi 


INTRODUCTION. 
this kind of races were extremely ſmall and low. 
Some were drawn by two horſes, and were called 
Bigz : others by four in front, Quadrigæ; and ſome- 
tines alſo, though very ſeldom, by fix in front, Se- 
juges. Under the emperors, thoſe who drove the 
chariots, were divided into factions according to the 
colour of their habits. At firſt theſe were only two: 
the white, Alba; and the red, Rubra, or Ruſſea. 
Then two others were added to them : the green, Pra- 
ina; and the blue, Veneta. Theſe factions of the 
Circus divided the People, ſome being for one colour, 
and others for another: and as there requires very lit- 
te for putting the populace into a ferment, theſe diſ- 
putes often grew ſo hot, as to occaſion ſeditions, in 
which much blood was ſhed. | 

[ ſhall not enter here into a particular account of 
theſe races and combats, having treated them with ſuf- 


ficient extent elſewhere ; and ſhall only obſerve, that anc. nic. * 


the Roman People took exceeding pleaſure in the 
games, and that they made Rome infinitely agreeable 
them. I ſpeak of the poor themſelves, who were 
contented, and even thought themſelves happy, pro- 
nded they had but bread and ſhews. "Is 


Panem & Circenſes. 


We ought not to wonder, that a warlike People, 
who breathed nothing but arms, had fo great a taſte 
for ſhews, which were a lively image of war, and re- 
preſented combats and victories, even in the midſt of 
peace. But to theſe innocent combats cruel and in- 
luman ones were added in proceſs of time, which diſ- 
tonoured a nation ſo eſtimable in other reſpects. And 
ndeed, how ſhall we pardon the Romans, or recon- 
le with that humanity and goodneſs of diſpoſition 
Won which they valued themſelves, eſpecially in the 
latter times of the Commonwealth, and under the 
Emperors, the barbarous and inhuman pleaſure they 
wor in ſeeing human blood ſhed, in making men 
fight 


Duas tantùm res anxius optat, jon 


» 
ORE b WI OPTI EDI ee; - | 1 


F th tabs ans. * wr 
. 


Liv. I. 7. 
C. 2. 
| . A. R. 391. 


INTRODUCTION, 
fight with wild beaſts, in cauſing young virgins ſol 

for refuſing to abjure Jesvs CHRIST to be wy 
pieces by bears and lions, and to feed their eyes, for 
whole days together, with ſights that give horpor to 


nature, whilſt not even the ſofter ſex, who are nay. . 
rally tender and compaſſionate, ſeem moved in the fund 
leaſt with them! _ #21 LEES | rade 
The Scenic games, that is to ſay the repreſentatiom i bes 
of the Theatre, exhibited more merciful and humans Te 
fights to the People, but not leſs pernicious to the to 0b 
manners. Theſe games did not ſeem to ſuit a warlike . 
tren 


- 


A. R. 512. Connection, plan, Or unity of deſign. Mo ore than al 


People like the Romans: nor were they uſed amongft 
them till almoſt four hundred years from the found 
tion of Rome. A motive * of religion made wa 
for them; to appeaſe the wrath of the Gods, and te 
make a plague ceaſe, which raged exceedingly 1n the 
city. We ſee here how high the abſurdity of the Rc 
man ſuperſtition roſe. They imagined the wrath of the 
Gods was to be appeaſed in plagues, famines, defeat 
of armies, and other misfortunes of the public, by 
celebrating games which conſiſted of dances, grok 
ſongs, and buffoonry. The generals of their armie 
the Senate, believed they did a very meritorious act d 
virtue in vowing ſuch games for the attainment 0 
victory. What blindneſs, what abſurdity was this! 

The beginnings of theſe games were at. firſt rulk 
and imperfect. They were only groſs farces, withou 


elebr 
thoſe 
n tal 


hundred years after, the Poet Livius Andronicus ga 
theſe repreſentations a more regular form, in diyidn 
a ſubject, an action, into acts and ſcenes, according t( 
the rules of art. The poet was himſelf an actor, an 
united muſic and dancing with his performance. Thel 
pieces attained their erfection by degrees, and aſſum 
ed an entirely new face from the various changes 
troduced in the repreſentation of them. The + thea eri 

* Victis ſuperſtitione animis, ludi quoque ſcenici, nova res bellicol 
populo ---- inter alia cœleſtis irz placamina inſtituti dicuntur. Ly ered 

+ Inter aliarum parva principia rerum, ludorum quoque prima on ot 


ponenda viſa eſt : ut appareret, quam ab ſano initio res in hanc v 
opulentis regnis tolerabilem inſaniam venerit. LIV. I. 7. c. 2. 


INTRODUCTION. 
i; was natural, anſwered at firſt the groſſneſs of the 
ſenes played in them: but in proceſs of time they 
vere carried to a magnificence not eaſily conceivable, 
z ve ſnall ſoon ſe. E bets 
Zut I make haſte to return to the Ædiles, whoſe 
fn&ions I could not explain without firſt giving the 
rader ſome ſlight idea of the games of the Circus and 
arr.... ldd 8 
To begin by the games of the Circus, it is neceſſary 
v obſerve, that ſome were ordinary and regular, and 
hers extraordinary, which were celebrated upon dif- 
frent cauſes and occaſions that aroſe. Amongſt the 


cur in hiſtory. In public calamities, as contagious 
eaſes, the loſs of battles, &c. ſolemn. games were 
tlebrated, to appeaſe the wrath of the Gods, to which 
thoſe calamities were aſcribed. The generals often 
n taking the field, and ſometimes in the very heat of 
ute, made vows to celebrate games in honour of 
e Gods, if they granted them the victory: for they 
ere entirely convinced that the Divinity diſpoſed all 


e Conſul Acilius, to whom that Province had fallen 
lot, by order of the Senate made the following vow, 
t which the words were dictated to him by the great 
ont, . „If the war, which the Roman People have 
* decreed againſt Antiochus, has ſucceſs, and is ter- 
* minated according to the deſires of the Senate and 
People of Rome; the Roman People, great Jupiter, 
vill cauſe the great games to be celebrated during 
ten days together, and make offerings 'to all the 
great Gods: and ſuch ſums as ſhall be fixed by the 
Senate, ſhall be employed in thoſe ceremonies.” _ 
| In theſe extraordinary votive games, the public bore 
le expence; and the ſum employed in them was 
metimes regulated upon the number three, which 
highly revered, and conſidered as religious and 
red amongſt the ancients. After the defeat of Fla- 
nus by Hannibal at the lake of Thraſymenus, the 
BY } __— Romans, 


nter, thoſe called votive, Ludi volivi, moſt frequently 


257 


ments, When the Roman People had decreed, that Liv. I. 36. 
x ſhould be made againſt Antiochus king of Syria, © 2. 
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Romans, to appeaſe the wrath of the Gods, 


vow to celebrate the great games, and to employ 


them the ſum of + three hundred andthirty-three thi 
ſand three hundred and thirty-three aſſes, and « 
third. The generals obliged the enemy whom t 
had conquered, and often even the allies of the | 
man People, to contribute to the expence of thi 
games. M. Fulvius had taken almoſt three thouf 
pounds of ſeveral ſtates for this ufe, centum decem ju 
auri. The Senate, who conceived that ſum too © 
 fiderable, conſulted the Pontiffs to know, wheth 
| were neceſſary to employ the whole in that uſe, I 
anſwered in the negative: and in conſequence Fun 
was permitted to take what he pleaſed'of it, provid 
it did not exceed fourſcore thouſand aſſes, about 
hundred pounds. Some years after the Senate limi 
Q. Fulvius to the ſame ſum out of the money heh 
A.R. 573. raiſed from the Spaniards. What occaſioned this 
— 4. Þ limitation, was the exceſſive. expences of the ga 
exhibited by Tib. Sempronius the Ædile, which h 
been oppreſſive not only to Italy and the Latinealli 
but even to the Provinces abroad. Oe 
We do not find what ſhare the Zdiles had in 
votive games, unleſs probably that they took care, 
civil magiſtrates, that good order was ' preſerved 
them. It was not the ſame in reſpect to the games 
tached to their office, that is to ſay, the games of Ct 
of Flora, and the great or Roman Games. Thi 
games were celebrated at the expence of the dil 
as were the Plebeian games by the Plebeian Ediles 
As the games were always preceded: by a ſole 
proceſſion, wherein the images and ſtatues of the G0 
were carried in pomp, and the Pontiffs, Priel 
Augurs, and all the officers of religion and the 
ſhip of the Gods, walked in their robes of ceremon 
* Ejuſdem rei cauſa ludi magni voti, æris trecentis triginta millit 
trecentis triginta tribus, & triente. Liv, I. 20. c. 10, 
+ This ſum amounts to about eight hundred and fifty-eight poun 
I Decreverat id ſenatus, propter effuſos ſumptus factos in lu 


| Tib. Sempronii AÆAdilis, qui graves non modo Italiz ac focus 
nominis, {ed etiam provinciis externis fuerant. Liv. 
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e Adiles were ordered to adorn the ſtreets and 
ſuces, through which the proceſſion was to paſs, with 
poſſible magnificence, tapeſtry, rich ſtuffs, paint- 
hos, and ſtatues, In order to this, they in a manner 
all their friends, and even the Provinces where 
had any credit, under contribution. The Adiles 
found chariots, horſes, drivers, gladiators, and 
E rewards given to the victors. One of their greateſt 
res was to collect as many uncommon and curious 
aſt as they could, as lions, tigers, panthers, ſights 
7 agreeable to the people. Sylla aſcribed his being piut. in 
wetted the firſt time he ſtood for the Pretorſhip to Syll. p. 
deſign which the People had to oblige him to ac-483. 
pe the office of Ædile, becauſe his friendſhip with 
kchus gave them reaſon to hope fine games, wherein 
ſhould ſee wild beaſts in great numbers, which 
puld be ſent him from Africa. We may ſee in the 
ters of Cœlius how warmly. he preſſed Cicero, who Ferelite- 

wthen in his government of Cilicia, to do his utmoſt bus tibi de 
procure him panthers. All theſe occaſions, and 1 
bundance of others which I omit, were neceſſarily at- i * 
ded with great expences. 
As much may be ſaid of the FLAT Games. There 
no Theatre at Rome: a new one was therefore to 
 buil every . year; and, the number of people 
alidered, to what an expence muſt ſuch a work a- 
unt? It was neceſſary to embelliſh and adorn it with 
never was moſt curious and magnificent. The 
Wes paid the actors as well as the muſic : for no- 
0g was taken from the ſpectators. They alſo paid 
poet for the piece to be repreſented. Suetonius guet. in 
b us, that Terence had for his comedy called The vit. Teren. 
nuch eight thouſand pieces of money, oo millia 
mum (or ſeftertium which is the ſame thing) that is 
ay, about fifty pounds, which in thoſe times was a 
7 conſiderable ſum. 
Whoever aſpired at honours, chuld not avoid thoſe 
pences, The Zdileſhip was the firſt Curule dignity 
id at Rome: the age for entering into that office 
— ſeven. Two years after came the Prætor- 

82 5 ſhip: 
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ſhip: and after the like interval of two years, th 
office of Conſul. Now the manner in which a perſy 
had acted whilſt Ædile, and exhibited games, con 
tributed extremely either to gain or alienate the pet 


ple in reſpect to the dignities that were to enſue. Ma 


mercus, a very rich and powerful man, demanding 
the Confulſhip, experienced a ſhameful repulſe, be 
cauſe he had avoided paſſing through the office o 
Acdile, to ſpare himſelf the expences which neceſſari 
attended that charge. The People, as I have alreadj 
obſerved, were infinitely delighted both with the ſhei 
of the Circus, and thoſe of the Theatre, and paſſe 
whole days at them without being tired. Terence 
Eunuch was played twice the ſame day, morning and 
afternoon ; and it was at the earneſt demand of the 
People, that dramatic pieces were acted over again i 
that manner. That People would be obeyed, and were 


Jo. The Hecyra *, another of the ſame poet's come 


dies, had a quite different fate, and was twice inter 
rupted, becauſe the People were for ſeeing the rope 
dancers, or ſome ſuch fight. They ＋ preferred thoſe 
of the Circus to thoſe of the Theatre, and choſe muc 
rather to ſee extraordinary beaſts, as tygers, panthers, 
or a white elephant, than to hear the beſt actors de- 
claim. This is what makes Horace fay agreeabh, 
that if Democritus had been preſent at theſe games, 
neither panthers nor elephants would have been a ſhew 


to him, but the people, who would have ſeemed to 


him more ſtrange and brutal than the beaſts themſelve. 


Novum intervenit vitium & calamitas, 
Ut neque ſpectari, neque cognoſci potuerit: 
Ita populus ſtudio ſtupidus in funambulo 
Animum occuparat. In Prologo. 


+ —----- Media inter carmina poſcunt 
Aut urſum, aut pugiles: his nam plebecula gaudet.--- 
Si foret in terris, rideret Democritus, ſeu _ 
Diverſum confuſa genus panthera camelo, 
Sive elephas albus vulgi converteret ora: 
Spectaret populum ludis attentius ipſis 

Ut fibi præbentem mime ſpectacula plura. 


Honk Ar. Ep. ad, Auguſt. 


Cicero 


INTIRODUCQT:1D0NT ;  * 

Cicero was not ſo rigid. It“ is not wonderful, ſays 
e, that the multitude are ſo ſenſible to the magnifi- 
ence of games, as we ourſelves, who have not a mo- 
nent's leiſure from affairs, and who beſides can find in 
de midſt of our occupations abundance of other me- 
hods to divert ourſelves, receive pleaſure in the ſhews 
{the Circus, and the repreſentations of the Theatre. 
Cicero pleaded againſt the orator Servius Sulpicius, 
rho ſaw with indignation that Muræna had carried the 
uffrages and favour of the People againſt him by the 


n preference to him. © Do you Þ believe, ſaid he, 
that the very ſcene adorned with decorations of ſil- 
« yer, which you would ridicule, has given him no 


« never was in the caſe of giving games to the Peo- 
« ple ?? Cicero, in what he ſays here of his particular 
taſte for ſhews, ſpeaks as an orator, who has occaſion 
to magnify the pleaſure of - thoſe games for the good 
of his cauſe : but that he thought quite differently at 
bottom, is evident $ from a very fine letter, which he 
writes to one of his friends, wherein he congratulates 
ably him upon his not being preſent at the ſhews, given by 

'W Pompey to the People at the dedication of his Theatre, 
ber whether he was prevented by ſickneſs, or neglected 
d chat out of choice and judgment, which others irra- 


Ives, di noſmetipſi, qui & ab delectatione omni negotiis impedimur, & 
in ipſa occupatione delectationes multas habere poſſumus, ludis tamen 
oblectamur & ducimur; quid tu admirere de multitudine indocta? 
Pro MuR, n. 39. : ; 

+ The Prætors were alſo obliged to give certain games. Thoſe 
mentioned here were the Ludi Apollinarii. 
I Tibi qui caſu nullos [ludos] feceras, nihil knjas iſtam ipſam, quam 
rides, argenteam ſcenam adverſatam putas? Ib. n. 40. 

site dolor aliquis corporis, aut infirmitas valetudinis tuz tenuit, 
quo minus ad ludos venires : fortunz magis tribuo, quam ſapientiæ 
tur. Sin hzc que ceteri mirantur, contemnenda duxiſti, & cum per 
valetudinem polies venire tamen noluiſii : utrumque lætor, & ſine do- 
ore corporis te fuiſſe, & animo valuiſſe, cum ea quæ ſine cauſa miran- 
tur ali, neglexeris.----Omnino, ſi quæris, ludi apparatiſſimi, ſed non 

. tui ſtomachi: conjecturam enim facio de meo.----Quz poteſt eſſe ho- 

mii politico delectatio, cum aut homo imbecillus i valentiſſima beſtia 

laceratur, aut præclara beſtia venabulo trenſverberatur? Lib. 7. Ep. 1. 


83 tionally 


cer0 


magnificence of the games, which he had repreſented 
+ Prætor, and in conſequence been created Conſul 


advantage over you; and eſpecially as you yourſelf 
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and pompous profuſion ; and regulating their expences 
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tionally admire and purſue. For the reſt, ſays he 
the games were very fine, but not at all to your taſte; 
far J judge of yours by my own. And indeed, what 
pleaſure can a ſerious and reaſonable perſon take in 
ſeeing either a weak man torn in pieces by a ve 
ſtrong beaſt, or a very fine beaſt pierced through wit 
a javelin ? T% e DEE CUBE 38 

To procure the People games and ſhews ſo agreeable 
to them, was then a powerful means to' pleaſe them 
and acquire their favour. The wiſeſt and beſt inclin 
ed citizens were obliged to have regard to their hy. 
mour, which was exceſſive in this point: “ but 
acted, however, with reſerve and moderation, equally 
avoiding the two oppoſite extremes, of ſordid avarice 


by their revenues. It was thus Cicero ＋ behaved in 
his ZEdileſhip. He informs us himſelf, that his charges 
in that office amounted only to a very moderate ſum, 
and that the dignities of Prætor and Conſul were con- 
ferred upon him by the People with marks of diſtinc- 


tion highly in his favour. Julius Agricola acted with i 
the ſame prudence in the games which his charge 0 de 
Pretor obliged him to give the public. I Heobſerr- A 
ed, in that frivolous ceremony, a wiſe medium be- 5 
tween an auſterity of reaſon, that prohibits every a 10 
thing, and a falſe magnificence, that knows no bound; e 
avoiding a pompous luxury, and employing a noble 
economy in the expence of thoſe games, capable o on 
doing him honour. Cicero had known how to deſerve . e 
the eſteem and favour of his country by more ſolid ry 
and eſſential qualities, upon which the People, light n 
as they ſeem, ſhew on occaſion, that they really {et * 
more value, than upon the moſt ſuperb and magnih hes 
In his mediocritatis regula optima eſt. Si poſtulatur à populo, nile 
_ ---faciendum eſt, mods pro facultatibus, nos ipfi ut fecimus. Ca yr 
2. 58, 59. | 
F Nobis quoque licet in hoc quodammodo gloriari. Nam pro am pular: 
plitudine honorum, quos cunctis ſuffragiis adepti ſumus noſtro quidem 
anno ſanè exiguus ſumptus edilitatis fuit. Ibid, „ * Hi 
t Ludos & inania honoris modo rationis atque abundantiz duxitere h. 
uti longe à luxuria, ita fame propior. TACIT. in Agric. c. 6. utatis | 


cen | 
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ent games, which affect them only for moments, and 
lich they forget almoſt as ſoon as thoſe ſhews diſap- 


kHirtle minds, whoſe whole merit conſiſts in their 
iches, make their glory conſiſt in the vain diſplay of 
hem, and in dazzling the vulgar eye with them. This, 
nthe latter times of the Commonwealth, made the 
gnificence of theſe games amount to the enormous 
ud incredible expences, which gave Livy reaſon to 


wuld hardly ſuffice to ſupport them. 
The Ædileſhip of M. Scaurus, which may be dated 
ke 694th year of Rome, gives us a memorable ex- 


mer been made by the hands of man; and as ſolid as 
fithad been to have ſubſiſted for ever, though its 
bination at the utmoſt was not to exceed one month. 
was a Theatre. The ſcene or ſtage had three rows 
G pillars, to the number in all of three hundred and 


face. The pillars of the lower order were thirty-eight 


paced amongſt the columns. The pit and amphi- 
etre were capable of containing fourſcore thouſand 
nen. The rich ſtuffs, tapeſtries, paintings, and in a 
wrd the whole materials and ornaments, amounted to 
b enormous a ſum, that what remained of them, after 
Caurus had employed a great part of them in embel- 
ling his houſe in the city, having been carried to 
s country-houſe at Tuſculum, and entirely deſtroy- 
d by a fire, the loſs was computed at about fix hun- 
(rd and twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling : HS 
mites, that is to ſay, ſeſtertium millies centena millia. 
When the ſhews were over, Scaurus cauſed all thoſe 
lars to be carried to his houſe. The undertaker 


Hie fecit in Ædilitate ſua opus maximum omnium, quæ unquam 
ere humana manu facta, non temporaria mori, verum etiam æter- 
utatis deſtinatione. PLI1N, | | 


S 4 + - 


ly, that the revenues of the moſt opulent princes 


ket high. Three thouſand ſtatues of braſs were 


ple of this Kind. The building which he erected, pun. 1. 46. 
cording to Pliny, was the greateſt work that had c. 15. 


ity, The back part of it was marble, and the mid- bb. 1. 27. 
le glaſs or cryſtal; a luxury unheard of before or © *: 
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who kept the ſewers in repair, obliged that dile t 
give ſecurity for making good the damages whic 
might be occaſioned by the carriage of ſuch heyy 
columns over the arches, that from the time of T. 
quinius Priſcus, that is to ſay, almoſt five hundre 
years, had continued firm without alteration, and ful 
tained alſo the ſhock of ſuch vaſt loads without givin 
way. „ | 

Plin.1. 36. Pliny cries out with reaſon, that the Fdileſhip 
c. 13. Scaurus finally ruined and ſubverted the manners « 
the public: Cajus neſcio an Adilitas maxime projir 

Ibid. c. 3. berit mores civiles. Could one believe that luxury w; 

| capable of making ſo rapid a progreſs in fo ſhort 
time! The carrying of fix marble pillars of on 
twelve feet high had been made a crime in L. Craſſu 
which were the firſt that had been ſeen at Rome: an 
thirty years after, or thereabouts, the magiſtrates fi 
three hundred and ſixty of extraordinary height carrie 
into that of Scaurus. They both ſaw and ſuffere 
it ; and that, ſays Pliny, before the eyes of great ] 
piter, and the reſt of the Gods, whoſe ſtatues we 
only compoſed of earth and clay. But the magiſtrate 
knew their impotence ; they owned that luxury wi 
ſtronger then the laws; and choſe rather not to mak 
regulations, than to ſee them violated with boldnel 
i: _ -. bot 
Tiberius, on an occaſion not unlike that juſt me! 
tioned, made uſe of a maxim ſometimes neceſſary 
politics. Upon the complaints of the ZXdiles in re 
ſpect to the inſupportable exceſs of luxury, the Senate 


who had been conſulted, referred the affair to the wii "i: 
dom of the Emperor. + Tiberius, after having long wi 
* Tacrere tantas moles in privatam domum trahi præter 66 lf | 
deorum faſtigia. [Fictilem effigiem Jovis. Lib 35. c. 12.] Nimiru vou 
Ha omiſere moribus victis: fruſtraque interdicta que vetuerant cel Fl 

nentes, nullas potits, quam irritas, eſſe leges maluerunt. PLIY. 36. 15 
+ Tiberius, ſæpe apud ſe penſitato, an coerceri tam effuſcæ cupidine Nis | 
poſſent; num coercitio plus damni in remp. ferret ; quam indecoru E 

attrectare quod non obtineretur, vel retentum ignominiam & infamial Ny 
virorum inluſtrium poſceret ; poſtremò literas ad Senatum compolu! 0 
Tacir. Annal. I. 3. c. 52. | 5 + 
Neſcio an ſuaſurus fuerim omittere potius prævalida & adulta viii « 
l impares eſſemu F 


quam hoc adſequi, ut palam fieret quibus 
Ibid. c. 53. N 
| conſidere( 


\ 
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anidered upon means for reforming the diſorder; 
gether the remedy were not worſe than the diſeaſe; 
nd how great a diſgrace it would be to him to un- 
take what he could not effect, or being reduced 
execution, would be fatal to the moſt illuſtrious 
milies: infinuated to the Senate, in a very fine and 
lng reply which he made to- them, that in the pre- 
it ſtate of things, it were perhaps more prudent not 
pattack diſorders, that through long impunity had 
ned the upper hand, than to attempt a reforma- 
w, which would only ſerve to evidence weakneſs 
n want of power in the reformers. TRY | 
Cicero, in the ſecond book of his Offices, teaches ome. 1. 2. 
pthe judgment we ought to form of the magnificent © 56. 
mks and enormous expences, that had no other end 
kt to divert the People, with which I ſhall conclude 
ts brief diſcourſe upon the functions of the Xdiles. f 
he had a regard for Pompey's memory, he would : 
w condemn in his own perſon the great works by 
mich that Hluſtrious friend had endeavaured to per- 
mate his name; but he does it in a manner leſs ex- 
rs by the mouths of others. As to the expences, 
az he, employed on theatres, porticoes, and even 
en temples, my regard for Pompey makes me more 
tryed in blaming them: but I know perſons of the 
grateſt capacities, who do not approve them. Pom- 
per, on his return from the war with Mithridates, 
hu cauſed a ſuperb theatre to be erected, which, ac- 
oding to Pliny, was capable of containing forty 
wuſand ſpectators. It was to be always permanent, 
wereas theatres before, even thoſe which had coſt the 
moſt, were only for a very ſhort time. At the fight 
i ſo great, and in appearance ſo neceſſary a work, 
wuld not one expect Cicero to expatiate in praiſes and 
niration ? We have ſeen in what manner he expreſſes 
ls ſenſe of it. | f 
He had before introduced two famous philoſophers, 
mo were divided in opinion upon this head. I can- 
* Theatra, porticus, nova templa verecundids reprehendo propter 
Pmpeium : ſed doctiſſimi non probant. 
not 


1. 1. p. 367. 
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not ſufficiently wonder, ſays Cicero, that The Phra 

tus, in a book which he has compoſed upon riches a 
and jn which he ſays abundance of good things, wii; 
capable of falling into ſo groſs an abſurdity, as t 1 
praiſe the pomp and magnificence of Shews given 7 
the People; and to make the advantage of weal 5 
conſiſt in the power of laviſning money in ſuch er. 
Pences. | EE © 
How much more wiſdom and truth are there in . 
: reproaches which * Ariſtotle makes us, for not bein 1 
terrified to ſee ſuch profuſions committed for the i 
verſion of the People. When we are told, ſays ti. 
: philoſopher, that a cup of water was fold in a beſieg 
city for fifty ſhillings, (minam) every body is ſtrue 
with it, and excuſe the price only on account of th 1 
neceſſity that occaſions it. Whence then is it u 

ſuch prodigious expences, which relieve no kind oi 
neceſſity, and conduce in nothing to exalt the con nt 
deration and dignity of the perſons who are at the thi 
ſhould be thought ſo little ſtrange ? The very + ple: 
ſure they give the People, is only for a few moment nnd 
delight only the lighteſt and moſt contemptible among e 
them, and is even forgotten by thoſe almoſt as ſoo rg 
as enjoyed. | wal 159097" wur: 
To theſe frivolous, and at the ſame time enorm mite 
expences, Cicero ſubſtitutes others, which are attend ve: 
ed with leſs coſt, and do more honour : the building n th. 
of walls to the city, harbours and ports, aquedu m 
[the making of high-ways] and all other things of vu, 
to the commonwealth. Even ſuch as preſents fro ape 
hand to hand, give a more lively and ſenſible ple Tj 
ſure : but that which reſults from theſe other works i 
is far more ſolid and durable. caſi 
Liv.Epit. Cicero ſpeaks here like a true Reman, and a RH wof 
. . man of the beſt ages. P. Cornelius Scipio Nalic ey 
App. Civ. thought in the ſame manner an hundred and twenty 1: 


* It is believed that there is an error in this name, becauſe there 
no ſuch paſſage in the works of Ariſtotle, as Cicera repeats here. 

J Cum ipſa illa delectatio multitudinis ſit ad breve 3 WT + Cu 
pus, eaque a leviſſimo quoque: in quo tamen ipſo una cum 2c nt 
memoria quoque moriatur voluptatis, EB > 
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gars before him. The Cenſors had before ordered 
te undertakers to build a fixed and permanent theatre 
{ hewn ſtone. I have already obſerved that it was 
e cuſtom before to erect one according to occaſion. 
ſhe Cenſors repreſented, that it appeared far more 
tonal and more conſiſtent with the dignity of the 


at to judge rightly, ſuch an expence could not but 
deemed juſt and neceſſary, and when made once for 
J would ſpare the Ædiles and Magiſtrates the almoſt 
xvitable neceſſity of ruining themſelves every year, 
rat leaſt of conſiderably impairing their fortunes : 
kides which, in conſequence of ſuch a ſtructure, 
& ſpectators would be better accommodated. | 

Theſe reaſons, it muſt be owned, appeared very 


rally acknowledged, ſtrongly oppoſed this under- 


xd pernicious to good manners, that might be at- 
mded with very — conſequences. He exhorted 
be Senators not to ſuffer the luxury and voluptuouſ- 
rs of the Greeks to enervate and corrupt the manly 
rage of the Romans, and not in ſome meaſure to 
wite the People, already too much inclined of them- 
tres to the pleaſure of ſhews, to abandon themſelves 
bthem without meaſure, and to paſs whole days at 
tem with the more pleaſure, as from thenceforth they 
wuld find the place entirely commodious for that 
urpoſe. 5 : | : 

The Senate, moved with theſe remonſtrances, 
lewed a wiſe and determinate þ ſeverity upon this 
Kcaſion, which Paterculus conſiders as a moſt ſhining 
oof of the zeal of that body for the public good. 
ey decreed that a ſtop ſhould be put to the work, 
mich was already much advanced; that what was 


+ Cui in demoliendo, eximia civitatis ſeveritas & Conſul Scipio re- 
lterunt. Quad inter clariſſima publicæ voluntatis argumenta nume- 
averim, VELL, Par ERC. I. 1. c. 15. 


rials 


mmonwealth, to build a perpetual theatre: and 


luſible. Scipio Naſica however, then great Pon- 
f, a perſon of extraordinary merit, and wiſdom uni- 


king as an innovation repugnant to ancient cuſtoms, 


lt of it ſhould be demoliſhed ; and that the mate- 
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it, any theatre with ſeats in it to ſit down! on 
. ordained that the People ſhould ſtand at the Heng 
order * that ſo incommodious an attitude and 
might ſhew that the Romans cu them, e 
to their diverſions, a manly vigour and patieno id 


ing the duration of the ſhews. 


book upon Shews, tells us, that Pompey waa 
to mention the word Theatre in his edict to i 


the temple of Venus, to which, ſaid he, al 


added ſtairs and ſeats for the convenience 
who ſhall be preſent at the ſhews +.” And TA 


bus, & ſcena in tempus ſtructa, ludos edi ſolitos; vel i * 
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rials ſhould be ſold. - They alſo probiblind they 2 
ing, either in the city, or within à thouſand 


pable of ſuſtaining the rudeſt W and with 
doubt to remove the temptation and deſire of 3 


e 
Pompey was not ſo delicate. Tercullizn,imdh 


People to the dedication of that work, but "0 


informs us, that the ancient and wiſeſt perſoulihih h 
commonwealth were very much offended: at 
having built a perpetual theatre; whereas 
was expected that -one was always to be Prepared, 
when the celebration of games made it necellanl 

ſides which, on tracing the thing farther bag 
found, that the People had always ſtood at th 
and to provide ſeats for them, was judged ral be in 
manner exhorting them to paſs whole, e in idle 


and indolence at the theatre. „ eee — 
__ 

SS; 168 
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. the monuments of the Roman mt 
cence, the three moſt admired, were 5. 
Ways, or roads, of the empire, the _ 


Ut ſcilicet remiſſioni animorum 8 Randi. virilitas, f 
Romanz gentis nota eſſet. VAL, Max. I. 2. c. 4. 


+ Erant qui Cn. quoque Pompeium incufatum a ſenioribus® ; 
quod manſuram theatri ſedeni poſuiſſet: nam antea ſubitariis 5 
repetas, ſtantem populum ſpectalle. Si conſideret, theatro df 
ignavia continueret. Tacir, Annal. I. 14. c. 20. 1 
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| INTRODUCTION. 269 
Ide Drains, or Common Sewers : we have ſeen that 

heſe had ſome relation to the office of Ædile. I ſhall 

gent them ſuccinctly, to give the reader ſome ſlight 

e of them, and not to bury entirely in ſilence a 

dect more capable than any other of making known 

| &-greatneſs of the Roman People. The learned 
kiedictine Father Montfaucon will in a great mea. 

thre be my guide upon this head, raon 


\ 
- 8 £ I 
* 1 2 
+ 
3 15 9 


SEC. E 
Of the Roman ways. 
FHE firſt of all the Romans, who rendered him- 
ſelf famous by making a public way, was the 
lenſor Appius Claudius, whoſe hiſtory we ſhall ſoon 
te, This way was called from him The Appian Way. 
reached from the gate of Rome called Porta Ca- 
ena to the city of Capua: the territory of the Ro- 
tans extended no farther in thoſe days. It was after- 
meds continued, either by Julius or Auguſtus Ceſar, 
afar as the city of Brunduſium. Its length in its 
mole extent, was about three hundred and fifty miles, 
tut is to ſay, an hundred and fifty of our leagues. 
Avas the moſt ancient and fineſt of all the Roman 
Ways; and in conſequence was called the Queen of 


== Qua limine noto 
Appia longarum teritur Regina viarum. 
= - * SUE. ByIv. x, I 


The center of all thoſe great ways was the Milliary Dionyſ. 
ime, called Milliarium Aureum, planted in the midſt | 3-P-525: 
Rome. From thence the ways were divided into 

great number of branches, which extended into all 

parts of the Roman empire. A 

C. Gracchus applied himſelf with particular care to p,,,. in 
ſtate and repair the great ways. He divided them vit. 
ao equal ſpaces called miles, becauſe they contained — 
1 . a thou- 
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a thouſand geometrical paces. (The mile wants very 
little of eight“ ſtadia.) To mark | thoſe miles, he 
cauſed great pillars or columns of ſtone to be planted, 
on which the number of miles was inſcribed. - From 
thence came that mode of ſpeech. ſo frequent in au- 
thors, tertio, quarto, quinto, lapide ab urbe, Thoſe 
miles are to this day of great uſe in geography, for 


=_ 
knowing the true diſtance of the places mentioned in | 
antient authors. They were alſo very + commodious WW ; 
for travellers, who are much pleaſed with knowing WW : 
exactly the way they have come, and how far they Wl : 
have till to go, which is a kind of reſt and refreſh. Wl 
ment to them, | _ 
Gracchus added one thing which was ſtill a greater WW | 
convenience. He cauſed fine ſtones to be planted at n 
leſs diſtances on each ſide of the ways, to aſſiſt tra- Wl : 
vellers in mounting on horſeback without help: for Wil » 
the ancients did not uſe ſtirrops. | SS: 
The long duration of theſe works, of which part WW :' 
ſubſiſt to this day, ſhews with what care and ſkill they be 
were made, which has been imitated by no nation d 
ſince. Though the Appian way is about two thou- WW 
ſand years old, it is ſtill whole for ſeveral miles toge- g 
ther near Fondi, not to mention many other places v 
where there are great remains of it. But the ſtones WW th 
on the top being either looſe or out of their places, 1 
thoſe roads are avoided, as extremely inconvenient to to 
chaiſes, or other wheel-carriages. e 
In other parts there are long ſpaces, where the top : top 
of the pavement has preſerved itſelf very well, and is 
as ſmooth as glaſs. The ſtones of this pavement arc H wa 
of the colour of iron, and harder than marble. They MW &p 
are ſo well joined together, that in many places the WW br: 
point of a knife cannot be introduced between them. WA wen 
The ſurface, as we have ſaid, is as ſmooth as glals, WW wo 
* Twenty of them make the common French league of 2 500 paces a 
+ Facientibus iter multum detrahunt fatigationis inſcripta lapidi- 2 V 
bus ſpatia. Nam & exhauſti laboris noſce menſuram, voluptati 4 thro 
& hortatur ad reliqua fortius exequenda, n ſuperſit. 4 | that 
| um ſit certum ** 


hil enim . videri neceſſe eſt, in quo quid 
UINTII. « . C. 5. %% ps 6 — . OS . 
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which in rainy weather makes horſes {lide ; and at all 
times in the cleaneſt and ſmootheſt parts of them, 
there is no going faſt. The ſtones on the top are about 
1 foot thick : and the ways are ſomething higher than 
the land on the fide of them. In ſome places moun- 


uins, and even great rocks, are cut through for con- 


muing them. This is principally to be ſeen at Ter- 
racina, where the rock is cut away almoſt to the depth 
of an hundred and twenty feet. The rock is levelled 


it bottom, and ſerves for the way, but rough hewn 


ad furrowed, that horſes may have firm footing 
upon it. | He 

is wonderful ſolidity of the — and other 
ways, proceeds not only from the thickneſs and hard- 
nels of the ſtones well united, but alſo the deep bed 
that ſupports them. I obſerved, ſays F. Montfaucon, 
part of the Appian way, from which the ſtones at 
top had been removed, which gave me the opportu- 
nity of conſidering the ſtructure of that bed. The 


bottom of it conſiſts of ſplinters of ſtone worked toge- 


ther with a very ſtrong cement, which cannot be broke 
without great difficulty. Upon this there is a layer of 
gravel cemented in the ſame manner, and mingled 
with ſmall round ſtones. The great ſtones that form 
the ſurface, were eaſily laid in this layer of gravel 
wmilſt ſoft : there being depth enough in it to receive 
tones of unequal thickneſs. The whole bed with 
the pavement at top, may be about three feet from 
top to bottom. = 
There were places where theſe great roads had foot- 
mays. Their breadth was about two feet, and their 


depth one and a half or thereabouts. The uſual 


beadth of the horſe- ways is ſomething leſs than four- 
ten feet: which is not exactly what is neceſſary for 
wo waggons. This breadth in my opinion ill ſuits 


tte beauty of the reſt of the work. < 


We have ſaid that the Romans made high-ways 
rough mountains. We have a laſting example of 


tain 


lat in the grotto. of Pozzuoto, where the ſteep moun - 
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ought to give us a very high idea of the wiſdom of al 
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tain between that city and Naples is cut through from. 
fide to ſide for the ſake of the paſſage. At the two! i 


extremities the opening is very high, but the way is 
afterwards with a deſcent, in order that it may have 
light as far as poſſible. And as this did not hinder . 
the road from being extremely dark ſoon after the en- | 
trance, openings have been cut about the middle , 


through the mountain to let in the light. Notwith-ll 
ſtanding all theſe precautions, it is ſtill ſo very dark 
in the middle, that the wheel-carriages, which paſs 
from the oppoſite ſides, would be in danger of run 
ning againſt one another, if the drivers did not call 
out to each other to keep either on the ſide next the 
ſea, or on that next the mountain. | | E 
The care of the Romans to make the great roads 
commodious throughout the whole extent of their 
empire, has done that people infinite honour, and 


government, whoſe views were ſo great and noble, 
and ſolely directed to the good of the public. This 
is a fine model for thoſe who hold the reins of go 
yernment. = 


01 
S ECT. n 
Of Aquedufis. * 


AN Aqueduct is a work of ſtone, made in uneven 5 
ground to preſerve the level of the water, and ta 


carry it as a canal from one place to another. There , 
are aqueducts under ground, and others that are con g. 

tinued by arches. £ 4 
The aqueducts were the wonders of Rome. The * 
great number that had been built there, the immen{Y A 
expences for bringing water thirty, forty, ſixty miles T th 

and ſtill farther, upon arches either continued q 
Rome, or ſupplied by other works: all this ſurprize S 
al 


and amazes us, and the more, becauſe we are not ac 


cuſtomed to ſuch bold undertakings, nor to purchal ©, 


aun 
1 
. 
Iv 


£ 
F: 
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the convenience of the public at ſo dear a rate. * If 


we conſider, ſays Pliny, the incredible quantity of 


vater brought to Rome for the uſes of the public, 
for fountains, baths, fiſh-ponds, private houſes, gar- 
lens, and country-ſeats ; if we repreſent to ourſelves 
the arches built at a great expence, and carried on a 
rery great way; mountains levelled, rocks cut through, 
and deep valleys filled up; we ſhall own that. there 
s nothing more wonderful in the univerſe. Pliny in 
the fame place mentions an aqueduct finiſhed by the 
Emperor Claudius, which brought water to Rome 
forty miles over the higheſt mountains: a work that 
coſt immenſe ſums. | | 
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The Romans during more than four hundred and Front. de 


Aquæd. 


forty years, contented themſelves with the waters of i. 1. 
the Tiber, of the wells, and fountains of the city and 


thoſe in the neighbourhood; But the city being con- 
iderably augmented in its extent and the number of 
ts inhabitants, they were obliged to bring waters from 
remote places by the means of aqueducts. In the 
jear of Rome 442, Appius Claudius, during his 
Cenſorſhip, (for the Cenſors and Ædiles had the care 


af the waters) brought water from its ſource at Præ- Faizſni- 


eſte to the city by canals, either ſupported by arches, 
r continued under ground. Thirty-nine years after 
M. Curius Dentatus, who was then Cenſor with Pa- 
pirius Curſor, brought water alſo from the neighbour- 
nood of the city of Tibur, and applied part of the 
ſums taken in the ſpoils of Pyrrhus in that expence; 
Others afterwards proceeded upon the ſame plan, with 
the ſame views. | 

But Agrippa roſe infinitely upon all who had pre- 
ceded him. Every body knew at that time, that the 
rue glory of the ZEdiles did not conſiſt ſo much in 
the celebration of games, a function they were indiſ- 


» di quis diligentius æſtimaverit aquarum abundantiam in publico, 
balneis, piſcinis, domibus, euripis, hortis, ſuburbanis, villis, ſpatio- 
que alvenientis aquæ exſtructos arcus, montes perfoſſos, conyalies 
*quatas ; fatebitur nihil magis mirandum fuiſſe in toto orbe terra- 
rum. PL Ix. 1, 36. c. 15. 


Vol. II. E penſibly 


— 


Tivoli. 
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felf in it by all that /Ediles uſually did, but princi- WY ? 


Zens, and feven hundred watering places for horſes 


INTRODUCTFON. 
penſibly obliged to diſcharge in virtue of their office, 
as in the conſtruction of works uſeful to the public,. 
of which the ſight alone tranſmitted their names and 
memory to the lateſt poſterity. . It ſees, that to give 
an illuſtrious example in this point, Agrippa, who 
was in the higheſt degree of favour with Auguſtus, * 
had been three times Conſul, and had paſſed through WY * 
all the moſt ſplendid employments, was deſirous to 
exerciſe the office of Ædile. He diſtinguiſhed him 


pally by the care which he took to enrich Rome with 
prodigious. quantities of fine water, either by cleanſ- M 
ing the ancient canals and aqueducts, or adding new MW 
ones to them: which conſtitutes the beauty and con- 
venience of a city, and contributes exceedingly to its 
cleanlineſs, and the goodneſs of the air; advantages 
that merit great regard with reſpect to health, and 
eſpecially at Rome. Agrippa applied himſelf intirely WM 
to this part of the civil government, which was one of 
the principal functions of the ZEdiles. He made an 
hundred and thirty reſervoirs to contain water, beſides 
an hundred and five fountains for the uſe of the citi- 


and other beaſts of burden. And to embelliſh all) 
theſe works, he diſpoſed amongſt them three hundred 
ſtatues either of braſs or marble, and four hundred 
marble pillars : a truly eſtimable magnificence, when 1 
united in that manner with public utility. Theſe ſta- 
tues and columns did Agrippa more honour, ſo placed 
in the public ſtreets and ſquares of Rome, than, if 
through a weak and miſtaken ſelf-love, he had ſhut 
them up, and in a manner kept them in priſon, in 
his palaces and gardens. All this was compleated 
within the year of his Ædileſhip. Neither did he con- | ? 
fine it ſolely to theſe glorious works. He undertook BY ! 
another, which, in my opinion, may be conſidered as . 
{till more important than them. I ſhall ſpeak of it 10. 
in the following ſection. CE - Wu 
We undertake nothing in theſe days like theſe an- | 


cient works, whoſe beauty and grandeur appear to us 
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in the precious remains of them, ſtill ſuperior to all 
that is related of them by authors. There are ſtill to 
be ſeen in the country about Rome, great remains of 
agueducts, arches continued a great way, upon which 
were the canals that carried water to-the city. Theſe 
ches are ſometimes low, ſometimes of a great height, 
xccording as the inequality of the ground required, 
There are ſome aqueducts ſupported by two arches 
one above another, leſt the too great height ſhould 
prevent the work from being ſufficiently ſolid. They 
xe uſually of bricks ſo well cemented, that it is very 
hard to ſeparate them from their places. Every body 
has heard of Pont-de-guard, which conſiſts of three 
rows of arches, one above another, and is believed 
t have been built by the Romans to carry on an aque- 
duct to the city of Niſmes, from whence it is not 
above three leagues. It is ſtill, after ſeventeen ages, 
the admiration of all who ſee it. When the land was 
ſo high, that the neceſſary deſcent could not be found, 
good ſubterraneous canals were made, which carried 
the water to the aqueducts above ground, and built 
it the bottom and on the declivity of the mountains. 
f the water could not have its way but through a 
ock, the rock was cut at the height of the higher, to 
bring the water into the lower, aqueduct. There is 
ſill to be ſeen beyond Tibur (Tivoli) ſuch a canal 
cut through the rock for more than the ſpace of a 
- This canal is about five feet deep and four 
road, | 

It is impoſſible to refuſe our admiration to ſuch 
works as the Aqueducts, which not only contributed 
o the wants and conveniencies of the inhabitants of 
dome, but alſo to the embelliſhment of the city in 
general, and of the houſes and gardens of particulars 
by fountains and canals, which conſtituted their prin- 
tal beauty. But we are going to ſee another uſe of 
nem, which muſt appear ſtill more eſtimable, though 
t does not make fo ſplendid an appearance. 


T2 | SECT. 
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Liv. I. 58. 


Liv. I. 38. 
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. Of the Common Sewers and Drains, 


I Muſt defire the Reader not to be prejudiced and 

_ diſguſted by the name of the work upon which 1 Wl 
am now a going to ſpeak, which promiſes nothing but Ml 
what is low and offenſive, but of which Livy how- 
ever ſays, uniting it with the great Circus built almoſt 
at the fame time, that even under Auguſtus, when | 
Rome had attained its higheſt degree of elevation, it 0 
could hardly ſhew any thing comparable to the gran- Wil © 
deur and magnificence of thoſe two works. 9uibus Will © 
duobus operibus vix nova hæc magnificentia quicquam adæ- © 
quare potuit. | ; Fo 1. nl 

It was Tarquin the Elder who formed the deſign M 
of, and, in ſome ſenſe, finiſhed the work in queſtion. W 


Rome, as all the world knows, had ſeveral hills within WY ” 


its walls. The rains and other waters overflowed the Wl © 
ſtreets and places ſituated low, and very much incom- W 
moded the inhabitants by the dirt and filth, and ftill WM 
more by the ſtagnation of ſtinking waters that in- 
fected the air, and often occaſioned diſeaſes. Tar- WM 
quin, like a great King who had noble views, and 
who believed himſelf only placed upon the throne for 
the good of his ſubjects, formed the deſign of deli- WM 
vering Rome from all its inconveniencies, and of ren- W 
dering it a more healthy abode. _ "+: 

For this purpoſe, he cauſed ſubterraneous vaults to 
be built of incredible ſolidity, as we ſha'l ſee in the 
ſequel. They were divided into many branches, 
which extended into the ſeveral quarters of the city, 
and terminated all under the Forum in the great Com- 


mon Sewer, called Cloaca Maxima, that by a ſingle I 
canal emptied itſelf into the Tiber. Theſe vaulted = 
canals were ſixteen feet broad, and thirteen high, ſo f * 
that a waggon loaded with hay might eaſily paſs in ho 
them. Openings had been left at proper diſtances to + 
receive the filth of the city, which kept it always very = 


clean. 
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dean. The incredible quantity of waters, brought 
by the great number of aqueducts to Rome in whole 
mers, and diſcharged into theſe Sewers, joined with 
the other rivulets which had been purpoſely made to- 
wn through them, and eſpecially the declivity, which 
creat care had been taken to give theſe ſubterraneous 
canals, made it impoſſible for the filth to continue 
bng in them, and occaſioned every thing to be pre- 

{ntly carried off into the river; | 

Tarquin the Proud put the laſt hand to the great Liv. 1.1. 
Claca, and was perhaps obliged to enlarge it, be-“ 55: 
cauſe the city itſelf, being much augmented by the 
addition of ſeveral hills, it was undoubtedly neceſſary ' 

o make particular Sewers in the new quarters, that 
eanptied themſelves like the reſt into the great one. 


The burning of Rome by the Gauls, followed very Liv. . 5. 


oh bon by the rebuilding of the city, diſcompoſed the N 
ain order of this admirable work extremely. As every 
he ding on that occaſion was done in haſte, and the peo- 
m. pe had no thoughts but of getting themſelves habi- 
111 dations as ſoon as poſſible, each built where he pleaſed, 
in. WY fithout regard to lines, or following any fixed and 
ar WJ fated plan. From thence it happened, as moſt of 
ind te ſtreets were very narrow and irregular, that the 
for WY fbtcrraneous canals, which before ran along the mid- 
elde of the ſtreets and public places, were moſt of 
. ; them under private houſes, which could not in all 
BY zppearance but be attended with conſiderable incon- 
to veniences. The work however continued firm and 
the whole for many ages, notwithſtanding all the acci- 


ics, Lents that might have hurt it. This Pliny tells us, 
ity, where he ſpeaks of the care Agrippa took of the 
m- Leers during his Edileſhip. * Having opened the 


ole ll , CE 

rel A Marco Agrippa in ZEdilitate poſt Conſulatum, per meatus cor- 
vatt ſeptem amnes, curſuque præcipiti torrentium modo rapere atque 

| ſo auferre omnia coacti, inſuper mole imbrium concitati, vada ac latera 

in! Juatiunt : aliquando Tiberis retro infuſi recipiunt fluctus, pugnant- 

| que diverſi aquarum impetus intus : & tamen obnixa firmitas feſiſtit. 

3 tO >Pulfant ruinœ, ſpontæ præcipites aut impactæ incendiis : quatitur 

ery lolum terre motibus. Durant tamen a Tarquinio Priſco annis DCC 

May POpPe inex pugnabiles. PLIN, I. 36. c. 15. 

” * 


23 Quices, 


* 
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fluices, that kept the water brought to Rome by ſe. 
ven aqueducts in the ſame number of great reſervoirs 
that water fell with incredible rapidity like ſo many 
torrents into the ſubterraneous vaults, and carried 
away with it all the filth, which they might inſenſibly 
have contracted, notwithſtanding the attention of the 
Cenſors and AÆAdiles, (and indeed that was inevitable) 
and perhaps through the neglect of ſome of thoſe 
magiſtrates. Agrippa ſucceeded ſo perfectly in clean(- 
ing theſe Drains, that he in a manner made thoſe ſub- 
terraneous vaults, canals of pleaſure, and diverted 
himſelf with going down in a boat from the entrance 
of the great Sewer to the place where it emptied it- 
ſelf into the Tiber. The arched work of thoſe Drains 
muſt have been of a ſolidity of proof againſt all things, 
as they were capable of ſupporting the weight of the 
houſes built upon them, to which they ſerved inſtead 
of foundations; the weight of the pavement of the 
ſtreets, which, in the manner it was prepared, as we 
have ſeen above, muſt have been very heavy; and 
that of the innumerable carriages perpetually paſſing 
to and fro in the ſtreets of Rome. Add to all this, 
with Pliny, the falling down of houſes either through 
decay or fires, earthquakes that happened from time | 
to time, and the impetuoſity of the waters which | 
fell like torrents into the Sewers, and which were often 
driven back with violence by the waves of the Tiber | 
when it .overflowed. Notwithſtanding which, ſays 
Pliny, theſe vaults have ſubſiſted from Tarquinus 
Priſcus down to our time, that is to ſay above ix I 
hundred and fifty years, almoſt as firm and ſolid as 
+ | | e 
Theſe were works truly worthy of the Roman 
greatneſs; and I am not afraid to ſay, that to eſti- 
mate things according to their real value, the Sewers 
of Rome, though buried deep in the earth, were 
highly to be preferred to thoſe enormous piles the Py- 
ramids of Egypt, which riſe almoſt into the clouds, 
and which Pliny has reaſon to define, A fooliſh and 
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ofeleſs oſtentation of the riches of kings.” Regum Plin. 1. 36. 
pecuniæ otioſa ac ſtulta oſtentatio. 5 1 
The city of Paris, animated by the zeal and good 
tate of Mr. Turgot her Mayor, ſeems to intend to 
initate ancient Rome. The conſiderable expences 
which ſhe employs on works that have no end, but 
the convenience and embelliſhment of the capital of 
the kingdom, are well beſtowed, and will do great 


Ne bonour to the wiſe magiſtrate who preſides over her, 
4 and thoſe who form his council. 
ed W EE 
- EEE CL: 26 
ns ert differ tation upon the cruel treatment of debtors by 
8, Wo | their creditors. | 
he "oY 8 : | 
ad Wh THE manner in which debtors were treated at 
he Rome by their creditors, was a continual ſource 
ve of trouble and diviſion between the two Orders of the 
nd WY State, It was a Right eſtabliſhed at Rome, probabl 
Ng Wl from the foundation of the city, either by an expres 
, kw, or purely by cuſtom, that debtors, who were not 
oh n a condition to pay their debts, ſhould be delivered 
ne Wl up to their creditors, to be employed by them in the 
ch me works as flaves. There ſeemed a kind of juſ- 
en ice in obliging debtors, that could not diſcharge 
er g their debts by money, to diſcharge them by ſervices 
ys done their creditors, who, for inſtance, ſent them to 
u york in cultivating their lands in the country, or em- 
r ployed them in the ſame works as other ſlaves in their 
as houſes. And in order that they might not fly, they 
wore chains both in the city and country; from whence 
an they were called Nexi. | | 
u. ir they kad contented themſelves with exacting 
15 WJ fly this kind of ſervice and work, it would perhaps 
e de difficult, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, to charge 
4 de cuſtom with injuſtice. But the creditors, who 


vere almoſt all uſurers by profeſſion, did not ſtop 
e. there. There was no kind of cruelty, ill treatment, 
e- | T 4 Or 
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288 IN TR ODUCTION. | 
bor indignity, that they did not make them ſuffer 
Dion. Hal, What Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis makes Sicinius, 


I. 6. 402. chief of the faction who ſupported the intereſts of : 


thoſe poor debtors, ſay to them, ſhews to what an ex 


ceſs their miſery was carried. We are reduced to 
the cruel neceſſity of cultivating our own lands for 
the yen, of theſe inſatiable tyrants, to dig, to 
plant, to toil, and to keep cattle, in company with 
the ſlaves taken by our own arms, and treated in all 
things like them, ſome with chains at their hands, 
ſome at their feet, and others with iron collars about 
their necks like brute beaſts ; not to mention the bit. 


ter injuries and inſults, the inſolence and cruelty o 


thoſe barbarous wretches, which often vents itſelf in ö | 


tearing and torturing our bodies with ſcourges.” 


14. p. 36. Theſe complaints may be conſidered as great exag-M 
gerations. But in the ſame hiſtorian we find an old 
man, who had been in twenty-eight battles, and re- 


ceived many rewards of his valour ; who not being 


able to pay his debts, had been delivered up with his 
children to his creditors. Having eſcaped from pri- 
ſon, he preſented himſelf before the People to imploref 
their compaſſion, ſhewing his breaſt covered with 
wounds received in defence of his country, and his 
back ſtill bleeding with the laſhes he had juſt received 
ſame fact, and 


from his creditor. * Livy relates the 
with the ſame circumſtances, | 7 
A. R. 259. This fact occaſioned the firſt ſedition of the People, 


off 


and their ſeceſſion to the Sacred Mountain. After 


abundance of deliberations, an accommodation was at 
length concluded. It is ſurprizing that amongſt the 


conditions of this treaty, Livy ſhould not ſay a ſingle} 


word concerning the debts, which had been the ſole 
cauſe of this tumult : he only ſpeaks of the inſtitution 
Dionyf. of the Tribunes of the People. Dionyſius of Halt 
1.6. P. 40s. carnaſſus ſupplies us with what paſſed in that reſpect. 


The following, according to him, are the words of 


* Ductum ſe ab creditore, non in ſervitium, ſed in er lum, & 
carnificinam eſſe. Inde oſtentare tergum fœdum recentibus veſtigiꝶ 


Mene- 


verberum. LIV. I. 2. c. 23. 


_IT1NTREOD UST 
Menenius Agrippa to the People in the name of the 
Senate, © As to thoſe who are not in a condition to 
pay their debts, we agree it is juſt that they ſhould 
« be remitted to them: and if any debtors have been 
« delivered up for non-payment in time, it is our 
« will that they be ſet at liberty. We alſo decree that 


« thoſe, againſt whom their creditors have obtained 


« from the judges ſentence to ſeize their bodies, ſhall 
« be diſcharg d, and we cancel all ſuch ſentences 
« paſſed againſt them.” All theſe clauſes regarded 
the paſt : and it was agreed for the time to come, that 
the Senate and People in concert ſhould make a regu- 
ation in reſpect to debts which ſhould have the force 
ofa law. It does not appear that any ſuch was made. 
The ropes probably judged the inſtitution of the Tri- 
bunes a ſufficient barrier againſt the injuſtice and vio- 
knce of creditors. 3 . 

If that office were ſo at firſt, that refuge was of no 
bng duration, and did not ſecure the People. Amongſt 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, that is to ſay leſs than 
tity years after, there was one, which in expreſs terms 
rave creditors the ſame rights over their debtors, as 
excited the ſedition I have juſt been ſpeaking of, and 
carried things ſtill much farther. The judges granted 
2 debtor thirty days to find means for paying his debts. 
f he ſuffered that time to elapſe without payment, 
he was delivered up to his creditors, whom the law 
permitted to keep him in irons ; and he continued ſixty 
days in them. During that interval, he was made to 
appear three market days ſucceſſively before the Præ- 
tor, and proclamation was made of the ſum in which 
he was found and declared to be indebted. And if 
he did not either pay it on the third market- day, or find 
ſuffcient ſecurity, he was condemned “ to loſe his head, 
or to be ſold as a ſlave into a ſtrange country on the other 
ide of the Tiber. This capital puniſhment only for 


A R. 304. 
Aul. Gell. , 
I. 20. c. * 


debt makes one tremble. The law, however, was not 


* Capite pcenas dabant, aut trans Tiberim peregre venum ibant. 


contented 
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contented with that. + To inſpire by fo atrocious and ; 

ſhocking an ordinance a greater horror for breach off 
faith in the commerce of the world and civil lociety = 
(for that appears to be the motive for ſo ſtrange 2 law) ll: 
it permitted creditors, if there were a plurality of then, 
to cut the dead body of their common debtor into ſe. 
veral parts, and to divide it amongſt te. 
I do not know whether there be any thing in all 
Pagan antiquity more horrid than this law. In con-. 
ſequence it was ꝓ abrogated by non-uſage, and the 
general deteſtation of ſuch inhuman cruelty. The 
firſt part of this law, which delivered up debtors to 
their creditors, continued afterwards in all its force, WM 
and occaſioned the ſame complaints and violences, as 1 
had induced the People before to retire to the Sacred] 
A. R. 370, Mountain. This was the pretext Manlius employed 


D 


for the attainment of his ambitious ends, well * know. a 
ing, that he could not uſe a more proper means for Wl 
exaſperating the populace, and attaching them to him- 
ſelf than the affair of the debts, which included indi- 
A. R. 386. gence, ignominy, ſlavery, and torments. This op- (et 
preſſion of the People augmented continually in ſuc- ko 
ceeding years. The 9 poor citizens were ſeen deliver. Wi " 
ed in crowds to the cruelty of their creditors by the WF 
decrees of the judges, and many houſes of the Patri- Af 
cians turned into mournful priſons, where theſe un- vil 
happy wretches were confined, chained hand and te 
foot. FE then 

| | the | 

I Eam capitis pœnam ſanciendæ, ſicut dixi, fidei gratia, horrificam ind | 
atrocitatis oſtentu noviſque terroribus metuendam reddiderunt. B 


t Sunt quædam non laudabilia natura, ſed jure conceſſa ut in x1! 
tabulis debitoris corpus inter creditores dividi licuit : quam legem the ! 
mos publicus repudiavit. QUINTIL. I. 3. c. 6. the 0 

Judicatos in partes ſecari a creditoribus leges erant, conſenſu tamen Raj 
publico crudelitas poſtea eraſa eſt. TERTUL. Apolog. c. 4. alic 


* Fidem moliri ccepit : acriores quippe æris alieni ſtimulos eſſe, qui i Th 
non egeſtatem modo atque ignominiam minentur, ſed nervo & vinc to be 
corpus liberum territent. Liv. I. 6. c. 36. WM 

( 


& An placeret fœnore circumventam plebem—corpus in nervum ac 
ſapplicia dare? & gregatim quotidie de foro addictos duci ? & repleri 
vinctis nobiles domos ? & ubicumque patricius habitet, ibi carcerem * Vi 
privatum efle ? | | lei, 


Something 
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Something more than forty years after, the criminal A- R. 429. 
of W ion and inhuman cruelty of a creditor in regard to ge hs 
Wl. joung citizen, who appeared in public with his back 

0 ad with ſtripes, awakened the indolence of the Senate 
a WJ little. The Conſuls had orders to propoſe a law to 
be People to prohibit the impriſoning of any citizen 

all v debt, and to give creditors a right only over the 
© BY ircunes, and not the perſons of their debtors. The 
wa WT Ly paſſed, and in conſequence all who were confined 
he nr debt were ſet at liberty; and it was prohibited to 
o priſon debtors for the future. Livy ſeems tacitly to 
ce. cndemn this law in ſaying: „ That one man's 

came gave a terrible blow that day to public credit, 
redlich is the ſtrongeſt tie of ſociety.“ | Sts 
ed This law was but a weak. bulwark againſt the avarice A. R. 46 
aq ad violence of creditors ; for forty years after we find val. Max. 
for it it was neceſſary to revive it upon a like occaſion, 


chen the People retired to the hill Janiculum. 
The ſubject I am now treating concerning the 
lebts, continued always to excite great troubles at 
Rome to the end of the Commonwealth. It muſt give 
the reader a ſecret diſguſt for the Senate, who ſeem, if 
wt to favour this diſorder, at leaſt to ſuffer it too 
pfively, and not to oppoſe it with all the conſtancy, 
viich the importance of the affair required, as well as 
the duty of a body; that ought to have conſidered 
themſelves charged by their ſtation with the defence of 
tie poor, and eſtabliſhed for the ſupport of good order 
and union between the citizens. oy 
But attention is to be had to the motives by which 
e magiſtrates regulated their conduct in reſpect to 
e debtors. Their great principle was, as Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſenſis makes Appius ſay in expreſs terms, 
qui WY That the ſacred pledge of public faith ought never 
o be retrenched from human ſociety.” Cicero in his 
n ac teond book of Offices, where he treats this point with 


rem * Victum eo die ob impotentem injuriam unius ingens vinculum 
el. Livy, | | 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient extent, lays down the ſame principle. 664] 
„ faith be not kept, ſays he, no Commonwealth can! 


% ſubſiſt : and there is no faith, where debtors can 


« exempt themſelves from paying their debts.” Thel 


duty of magiſtrates, according to him, would be te 
prevent, as there are a thouſand methods to do, the 
citizens from contracting debts, ſo as to involve the 
Commonwealth in the conſequence. At leaſt, when 
that misfortune happens, they ought to relieve them 
to the utmoſt of their power, and to prevent the un- 
happy conſequences, that the extreme miſery of the 
People may occaſion. And this is what we have ſeen 
the Senate do. It fixes the intereſt of money lent at 
one per cent : 1t does not ſeem poſſible to make it lefs. 
However, ten years after, it reduces it to half an one. 
Sometimes it gives the debtors time to diſcharge thei 

debts at different payments: ſometimes it pays thei 

debts out of the public treaſury, taking proper ſecu 


rity in behalf of the State: ſometimes it diſcharges 
them of all arrears, and obliges them to pay only the 
intereſt. It prohibits creditors to uſe debtors deliver-M 
ed up to them with cruelty ; and afterwards it abſo- 
lutely prohibits delivering them up at all. All theſe 
meaſures indeed did not entirely relieve the poor; andi 
ſtill left them in a kind of miſery. But,“ beſides that 
on the part of the debtors there is often fraud, or ati 
leaſt negligence, the Senate was leſs affected with their 
condition, though worthy of compaſſion, than with the 


care of not hurting public credit. 


JJ SE 


Not to condemn the conduct of ſo wiſe a body as a 
the Roman Senate lightly, let us go farther back, andi 
conſider what paſſed on this head amongſt the Hebrews, 


who had God himſelf for their Legiſlator. | 


Every Hebrew who had borrowed upon his land, 


+ Nec enim ulla res vehementius rempublicam continet, quem 


kdes * eſſe nulla poteſt niſi erit neceſſaria ſolutio rerum creditarum. 
Offic. I. 2. c. 84. : 1 
Et ſic quoque parte Plebis affecta, fides tamen publica privatis 


difficultatibus potior ad curam Senatui fuit, Liv. I. 7. c. 27. . 


could 
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ould not re- enter into poſſeſſion of it, till after his 
tate, which was delivered up to his creditors, had 
iſcharged his debts, or in the year of Jubilee, when 
al lands returned to their firſt owners. Without this 
kverity, of which God himſelf was the inſtitutor and 
guarantee, every individual might have inclined- to 


vorrow / through confidence of never paying: or rather 
body would have lent, through fear, or a moral 
ertainty, of never ſeeing their money again. What 
n ſuch a caſe would have become of ſociety, when all 
ith and credit would have been annihilated even by 
the protection of the laws and the magiſtrates? To 


om could any one have had recourſe in the moſt 


= 


ugent neceſſity ? ? Ans F203 
For the ſame reaſons, a perſon; who had no eſtate, 


r which he could renounce poſſeſſion to reimburſe his 


neditor, was abandoned to him by the law of God, 
b be his ſlave till the ſeventh year, before which the 
&btor could have no hopes of liberty. | 


50 far, and in theſe two caſes, the Roman polity, 
which perfectly reſembled that of the Hebrews, was 


Inctly juſt ; and it cannot be blamed, without accuſing 
bod himſelf, who had eſtabliſhed a like law amongſt 
ls people. „„ 

At Rome indeed the creditors abuſed it; as ſome 


editors alſo did amongſt the Hebrews. God re- 


proaches thoſe cruel and inhuman maſters; he me- 
races them ; he exhorts them to be merciful ; he puts 
em in mind of their ſlavery in Egypt, and declares 
lat he will puniſh their inhumanity. But theſe in- 
onveniencies, foreſeen and foretold by God, never 
aduced him to aboliſh a law, which maſters ſome- 
mes abuſed, as it 1s uſual for the paſſions to abuſe 
Watever is moſt legal. 
mlences fell only upon a ſmall number of individuals, 
mich could not diſſolve the bands of ſociety : where- 
8 the general impunity of debtors would not have 


faled to ſubvert entirely the Commonwealth of- the 
Hlebrews as well as that of the Romans. | 


Since 


The inconveniencies and 
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and ufual againſt men, than cruelty. © 


Tribunes of the People, who regarded nothing but 
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Since the eſtabliſhment ' of (Chriſtianity, the mon 
moderate and religious ſtates have impriſoned thoſel 
who fail to pay their bills of exchange, and other ob- 
ligations to pay at fixed times. The law gives a tight 
to ſeize the bodies of ſuch defaulters, and to keep them 
in priſon as long as they live, if they do not ſatisfy their} 
creditors. The ſupport of States ſubjects them uni. 
verfally to this rigour, notwithſtanding the natur 
compaſſion for unhappy inſolvents, becauſe it is be. 
lieved indiſpenſibly neceſſary to take all poſſible pre 
cautions againſt breach of credit, much more natural 
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To judge equitably therefore of the Senate's condual 
in reſpect to the affair in queſtion, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
between the law of debts, which is full of juſtice and 
equity in itſelf, and the unjuſt abuſe made of it. The 

attaching the populace to themſelves by any mean 4 
whatſoever, and who had not the Public Good in view ” 
often propoſed the entire remittance of debts, which 
was called in Latin novas tabulas. Every one had an 
account in his books of the ſums he had lent, with 
the hands of the borrowers to them; which was thei 
creditor's ſecurity. The cancelling then of theſe ac 
counts was evidently aboliſhing the debts. Solon 
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when he inſtituted new laws at Athens, uſed this me i 
thod, which has been conſidered with reaſon as ex . 
treme injuſtice. What right had he to diſpoſe in that 78 
manner of people's fortunes ? To this firſt bait, . nd 
well adapted to allure the People, the Tribunes added 1... 
a ſecond, neither leſs dangerous nor unjuſt : this wall din 
a new diſtribution of lands. The Roman Hiſtory re. * 
ſounds univerſally with the cries and tumults exciteany, 
by theſe two ſeditious demands of the Tribunes, which . 
we have ſeen always ſtrongly oppoſed by the Senate t 
as prizes that would infallibly induce the ſubverſion boug 
of liberty, and the ruin of the ſtate, which actual 
happened in the ſequel. 0 


Though there might have been ſome injuſtice in the 


firſt acquiſition or uſurpation of thoſe lands, to —_— 
a 


INTRODUCTION. 2 
tat abuſe, ' after a poſſeſſion of ſo many ages, could 
not be attempted, without occaſioning a general ruin 
ind confuſion in the fortunes of particulars: Aratus, 


mongſt the Greeks, rightly perceived this inconve- | 
ence, and it is not without reaſon that Cicero highly ome. 1. 2. 


atols the wiſdom he ſhewed in a like conjuncture. n 


Hiving re- taken Sicyon, and cauſed the Tyrant Ni- P 


wcles to be put to death, he recalled fix hundred of p. 103:. 


he moſt illuſtrious citizens, whom the tyrants had 
apelled, after having deprived them of their whole 
ctates. But he found himfelf in great perplexity on 
this occaſion. - On the one fide, he did not think it 
uſt that they ſhould remain in neceſſity, whilſt others 
ajoyed the houſes and lands of which they had been 


kprived. But at the fame time he judged it unjuſt = - 


v diſturb a poſſeſſion of fifty years; and the more, 
kcauſe during that time a great part of thoſe eſtates, 
hing either paſſed from hand to hand by ſucceſſions, 
les, or marriages, were poſſeſſed with good right by 
hoſe who were actually ſeized of them. (And this 
ms exactly the caſe of the poſſeſſors of lands at Rome.) 
Tv indemnify the poſſeſſors, required confiderable 
uns, Aratus had recourſe to the liberality of Ptolomy 
Inladelphus King of Egypt, his particular friend, 
mo, upon the account which Aratus gave him of the 
aficulty he was under, made him a prefent of an 
lundred and fifty talents, that is, an hundred and 
ffty thouſand crowns. This was indeed to be a King, 
ad to know the true uſe and value of money ! 
Antus, on his return to Sicyon, accommodated every 
ting, without giving any one cauſe to complain. 
0 the great man, cries Cicero, how worthy he 
vas of being born in our Commonwealth!“ | 

At Rome, in the happy times of the Common- 
ralth, the well-inclined Senators and magiſtrates 
tought like Aratus, both in reſpe& to the diſtribu- 


4 4 rirum magnum, dignumque qui in noſtra republica natus 
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tion of lands, and the remittance. of debts ; and from 
thence came their continual perſeverance in oppoſing 
thoſe: two demands of the Tribunes. 8 It was the ſame MW 
„ in the latter times. Cicero ſays expreſsly, & that 
Off. 1. a. to undertake to diſcharge debtors by the authority of M 
n-78. the magiſtrate, or to paſs the law ſo often propoſed Ml 
for the diſtribution of lands, is to ſap'the..rwo-prin-M 
cipal foundations of the Commonwealth; of which! 

the one is peace between the - citizens, which could 

not ſubſiſt, if creditors were to loſe their fortunes by 

the diſcharging of debtors; and the other juſtice, 

which is entirely ſubverted, from the inſtant no one! 

can aſſure himſelf of continuing peaceable poſſeſſor off 
his right.' The Agrarian law, which had for its ob- 
ject a new diſtribution of the lands poſſeſſed by the 
Rich, and which was ſo vigorouſly purſued by the 
Gracchi, brought the Commonwealth to the very brink 
of deſtruction, and coſt thoſe: two illuſtrious brothers 
their lives, though eſtimable in other reſpects fon 
many excellent qualities. The affair of the debts was 
alſo brought on again in the Conſulſhip of Cicero, a 
himſelf informs us, and was urged with abundance offi 
vivacity. * So many efforts were never made tow 
& remitting debts, as in my Conſulſhip. It was car 
« ried ſo far as taking of arms, and ſetting troops on 
« foot; and perſons * of all ranks and conditiong 
* entered into the conſpiracy. But they found. {ai 
vigorous an oppoſer in me, that the Commonwealt 
« was entirely delivered from that danger; Ther 
“ never were ſo many debtors, nor ever were pay; 
ments made with more fidelity, nor leſs trouble ray 
<« creditors. For when people faw themſelves incay 
<« pable of uſing fraud, they thought only of dif 
„charging themſelves.” ly ms pos 37 
Uſury was undoubtedly permitted by the Roma 

| laws : but the bad conduct of the borrowers ſupplicY 
lenders with occaſions of exerciſing uſury with lels re 


* They were excited to it by Catiline, and ſupported by Juli 
Cæſar. | | forve 
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INTRODUCTION - 289 
tre. Accordingly-we ſee in all I have hitherto re- ” 
lted, that uſury, one of the principal cauſes of the 
lebts contracted by the poor, could never be reform- 
dat Rome, whatever attention the magiſtrates might 
ue to put a ſtop to the progreſs of that diſorder by 
ie regulations, which the ſurprizing evaſions of 
rice always rendered ineffectual. Multis plebiſcitis Tacit. 
tian ilum fraudibus : que totiens repreſſæ, miras per Annal.1.6, 
nies rurſum oriebantur, 1 . 
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BOOK True EIGHTH. 


HIS eighth book contains the hiſtory M 
| thirty-ſeven years, from the accuſatiq 
of Manlius in the 393d year of Rome to t. 
Dictatorſnip of Papirius Curſor, who is f 
putting Q. Fabius, general of the horſe, M 
death, for having fought the Samnites durinf 
his abſence, and contrary to his orders, ti 


430th year of Rome, 
SECT. 1 


Manlius is obliged to abdicate the Dictatonſbip. He 
accuſed by the Tribunes, and ſaved by his ſon. TribuW'": 
of the legions nominated by the People. M. Curtius u 
votes himſelf to the Dii Manes, and leaps into an ary 
Bad ſucceſs of the firſt Plebeian Conſul. The Herng 
defeated by the Diktator Appius Claudius. Signal vg" 
tory of young Manlius over a Gaul. Attiance renen 
with the Latines. The Gauls defeated again by the D 
tator Sulpicius. Law which fixes the intereſt of no 

at one per cent. Another law paſſed in the camp, 
impoſe a new tax upon the manumiſſion of flaves. lt 
hibition to aſſemble the People out of the city. Liang 
Stolo condemned by bis own law. Diftator choſen A 
of the People for the firſt time, Tuo Patrician on 


* 


SERVILIUS, GENUCIDS, Edarits, = 298 
Vengeance taken of the inhabitants of Tarquinii, The 
Reman People pardon the city of Care. The Plebtians re- 

fared in the Conſulſhip. Affair of the debts terminated. 


VE have ſeen in the preceding book, that Manlius, _. 
appointed Dictator for driving the nail into the C. 5, 
vie of Jupiter, did not confine the exerciſe of his 

ite to the religious ceremony for which he was 

ed Dictator. He determined to attack the Her- 
and for that purpoſe applied himſelf to making 

Wl Lcvies. The Roman youth oppoſing him, he 
Wncceded to violence. Some he fined, ſome he cauſed. 
be ſcourged with rods, and others he committed to 
on: till at length all the Tribunes of the People 
is up againſt him, he was obliged to give way, and 
bdicate the Dictatorſhip. 1 


Q. ServiLtvs Amara II. A 
L. Genvcivs II. | Am 


yl i; on as Manlius had abdicated, he was'accuſed 
Wore the People by the Tribune M. Pomponius. 
Wc accuſation brought againſt him was for his irregu- 
ad rigorous conduct in the Dictatorſhip. The 


He 
1 bune at the ſame time took pains to render him 
us by his ſavage diſpoſition, and the cruelty of his 


tlaviour, not only to ſtrangers, but to his own ſon; 

le reproached him, . That having a ſon of age to | 
ear in the world, againſt whom he had no cauſe of ; 
nplaint, he baniſhed him far from the city, from 

dome, his houſhold Gods, the Forum, and com- 


mo 3 ; 
' Crimini ei Tribunus inter cætera dabat, quod filium juvenem nul- 
Mp, robri compertum, extorrem urbe, domo, penatibus, foro, luce, 
P wrelſu æqualium prohibitum, in opus ſervile, prope in carcerem 
PR wo ergaſtolum dederit: ubi ſummo loco natus DittatoriusJuvenis 
diana miſeria diſceret, vere imperioſo patre ſe natum eſſe. At 
ſen 0 * noxam ? Quia infacundior fit, & lingua inpromptus. Liv. 
nf : tus a patre ob adoleſcentiam brutam & hebetem. SENntc. de 
. e. 37. 


2 af. merce 


- 2 
29 


A. R. 393. merce with thoſe of his own age, and condemned h : 


Rh * 3 . * : | 
359, to ſervile works, and a priſon | almoſt like a fav 


- 


miſery, that it was not without reaſon the title of I 


crime is he treated with ſo much rigour ? Why, 


do not nouriſh their young with the leſs care and t 


the ſociety of beaſts.” | 
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where a young man, of ſo illuſtrious birth, the fool 
a Dictator, had room to learn every day from his of 


perious had been given to his father. And for wil 


cauſe he does not ſpeak readily. Ought not a fathif 
who had any natural affection in him, to endeayour 
correct ſuch a defect by gentle methods, rather t 
to render it ſtill more remarkable by the cruely 

which he treats his ſon. The brute beaſts themſel 


derneſs upon account of ſome deformity. Manli 
on the contrary, by his manner of governing his 
adds bad to bad. He augments the natural flow 
of his parts; and if he has any ſeed, any ſpark o 
good diſpoſition in him, he ſtifles and ſuppreſſes it 
a country life, a ruſtic education, and reducing him 
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Theſe invectives incenſed the whole city acai 
Manlius, except only him who was the ſubje& of WM 
rigour with which his father was ſo much reproach 
Not being able to bear that he ſhould be made odio 
as he was informed he was, upon his account, he 
termined to make known to Gods and men, by a 
markable action, that far from favouring his fathl 
accuſers, he would defend and aſſiſt him. Accordin bouc 
* he formed a reſolution, which ſavoured indeed of WWiou; 
rude manner in which he had been brought bp, : 
was without doubt of dangerous example in a Stalin. 
but. however laudable in the motive from which it M 


-ceeded. One morning, without apprizing any bol { 


he came to the city armed with a dagger, and vn 
directly to the houſe of the Tribune Pomponius, Mou 


was ſtill in bed. He told his name, and was mad ou 
diately brought in, becauſe the Tribune did not dou Y 

| g 2 | . b 1 

= Capit conſilium, rudis quidem atque agreſtis animi, & quanq — 


non civilis exempli, tamen pietate laudabile. LIV. | Herba 
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SERVILIUS, GENUCIVUS, Conſuls. 
ut the young man, incenſed againſt his father, had A. R. 399% 


ather ſome new ſubject of accuſation to ſuggeſt agair ſt 
im, or ſome counſel to give him upon the manner in 
chich he was to conduct the affair. Young Manlius 
tired a moment's private difcourſe with him: and as 
bon as he ſaw himſelf alone with the Tribune, drew 
wt his dagger, preſented it to his breaſt, and declared 
dat he would kill him that inſtant, if he did not ſwear 
n the form he ſhould dictate, © never to hold the afſ- 
ſembly of the People for accuſing his father.” *The 


embling Tribune, who ſaw the dagger glittering at - 


bs breaſt, himſelf alone, without arms, attacked by a 
nbuſt young man, and which was not leſs to be fear- 
d one full of a brutal confidence in his own ſtrength, 
wok the oath demanded of him, and afterwards con- 
ted with a kind of complacency in the thing, and a 
ncerity which ſufficiently argued he was not ſorry for 
ſtat he had done, that it was that violence which ob- 
ed him to deſiſt from his enterprize. | 

This action is without doubt irregular.in itſelf : but 


defect is covered in ſome meaſure by the gene- 


ality and filial piety, which ſhine out in it with great 


2 tre. And it was in that light the Roman People 
dd of it. Though they would gladly have handled 


Wb haughty and cruel an accuſed perſon as Manlius' 


Imperioſus with ſeverity ; they could not diſapprove 


WJ bold ſtep of his ſon to ſave his father. They 


bought it even the more laudable, as the exceſſive 
ur of Manlius in regard to that ſon, had not been 
able of extinguiſhing the ſentiments of nature in 
in. The People believed themſelves obliged to re- 
kd an action ſo generous and ſo full of piety, as I 
Ml ſoon obſerve. ; | 

We ſee here in the perſon of young Manlius an illuſ- 
uus example of what the ſentiments of nature can 
ad ought to produce in the heart of a fon, and of 


' Pavidus Tribunus (quippe qui ferrum ante oculos micare, ſe ſo- 
1. inermem, illum prævalidum juvenem, & quod haud minus timen- 


im erat, ſtolidè ferocem viribus ſuis cerneret) adjurat in que adactus 


Trerba, Lay, 


vs the 


293 
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294. SERVILIUS, GENUCIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 393. the higheſt degree of reſpect and tenderneſs he is cal 
gr pable 125 . for a father. The Writers of Ky | 
* Pagan world well knew the whole extent of this duty 
and have ſtrongly and often inſiſted upon the obliga 
tion of children * not only to diſſemble and conce: 

the ill treatment they may receive from their fatherf 
and mothers, but to ſuffer it with a. ſubmiſſion and 

_ patience of proof againſt the moſt flagrant injuſtice 
Was ever ſon treated more unjuſtly by his father, tha 
young Manlius ? It is, however, at the very time hf 
experiences the moſt cruel rigour from him, and mal 
ſee himſelf revenged and delivered, without contribu 
ing in the leaſt to it on his part, that he flies to hi 
defence, and ſolely engroſſed by the deſire of favinf 


> + 


ieee 


his father, and the thought that he is a ſon, forgets ae 
other duties. „ Der 
From this principle the ſame Pagans inferred ano f 
ther duty, ſtill more indiſpenſible according to then 
which was to continue inviolably attached to thei rie 
country, whatever injury they might receive from ii ant 
+ Tr is for her to teſtify her gratitude for the ſervice: 
rendered her by citizens: but the worſt uſage, eve «: | 
puniſhment itſelf, ought not to make a citizen of tui Nach 
greatneſs of foul repent his having ſerved his count. ber 
with zeal and fidelity. This is the important leſſo bor 
given us by Camillus. In the firſt moments indee ud 
of his affliction, a deſire little worthy of him eſcape t 
him in reſpect to his ungrateful country, which ſhew utc 
how ſenſible the greateſt men are of ignominy. Bull T' 
after that lirſt emotion, the natural ſentiments of hi um 
heart ſoon take place, and baniſhment ſerves only tic 
awaken and augment his zeal for the ſame country ca 
and to make it appear in a more diſtinguiſhed light. W's t: 
* Facile intelligo, non modò reticere homines parentum injuri: * 
ſed etiam animo æquo ferre oportere. Crc. pro Cluent. n. 17. 

+ Populi grati eſt præmiis afficere bene meritos de rep. cives : v a) 1 
fortis, ne ſuppliciis quidem moveri, ut fortiter feciſſe peenitea _.' 
Cic. pro Mil. n. 22. ; : : b - : 
t Habet mex aculeum contumelia, quem pati prudentes a mentl 
viri boni difficillimè poſſunt. Cic. Var. 4. n. 95. Ling al 
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mens owe their country in a republican govern- 


nent. : jo: Cs 5 OW race r n 
[ have ſaid that the action of young Manlius was 


5 legion: a conſiderable favour, which was only 
nated to the zeal he had ſhewn in defence of his fa- 


born in any other manner. 
W This is the firſt time, that the People diſpoſed of 
teſe military dignities, which are generally under- 


the legion, but the whole legion in their turns. 


ferred theſe employments till now; which were 
wenty-four important poſts in their diſpoſal, - For as 
| have ſaid juſt above, there were ſix Tribunes in 
ach legion, and the number of legions raiſed every 
jar were generally four, two for each Conſul. The 
trople began this year to diſpoſe of fix of theſe places, 
ad gave the ſecond to Manlius. Fifty years after, 
4 the four and twenty Tribunes, they nominated 
W liteen, | 


c earth were thrown into it for that purpoſe. Accord- 
ug to the uſual cuſtom in ſuch caſes, the Soothſayers 
pere conſulted, who anſwered, that if the Romans 
would have the duration of their empire eternal, they 


Ing, that is to ſay, the Father, the Common Good of his People: 
for then duty to him is no doubt duty to one's country; and conſe- 
Quently we may ſay with him, In a monarchy ſubjects owe ſuch a 
lng all that citizens owe their country in a Republican government.” 


U 4 | muſt 


ln a monarchy (1) the ſubjects owe a king all chat r K. 2% 


warded by the People, Who nominated him Tribune 


ice ber, as that young Roman, having been educated till 
en in the country, could not have made himſelf 


lod to be of the ſame rank with a modern colonel. 
ut there is, however, a conſiderable difference be- 
meen them. In each legion were ſix Tribunes, each 
F vhom did not command a certain determinate part 


[wo commanded two months, and were afterwards 
tlieved by two others, and ſo on. The Conſuls had 


(1) Mr. Rollin means, we ſuppoſe, as long as he continues to be a ; 


EE 44/320 a 


he ſame year the earth is ſaid to have opened and Liv. 1. g. 
emed a kind of very deep gulph in the Forum, ibid. l. 3. 
mich could not be filled up, though great quantities 6—s, 
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 . SERVILIUS, GENUCIUS, CH, | 
muſt throw what conſtituted their principal force into 


ate C that abyſs. They were at a loſs for ſome time to com 


prehend the ſenſe of this anſwer, when a young man 
named VI. Curtius, who had diſtinguiſhed himfelf bil 
4 great number of noble exploits in war, came un 
expectedly into the Forum completely armed, and 
mounted on an horſe in magnificent furniture. HM 
ſaid, that he was ſurprized they ſhould be in a mo 
ment's ſuſpence about what conſtituted the princi 
pal ſtrength of the Romans, which, were arms and va 
lour : he then devoted himſelf to the Dui Manes, and 
leapt into the gulph, which immediately, ſays tho 
ſtory, cloſed upon him. This place was afterward 
called, The lake of Curtius. Livy “ relates this fact 
without vouching for the truth of it, finding it only 
ſupported by popular tradition; whereby he con 
feſſes clearly enough, that he conſiders it as fabulous M 
and in his firſt book he has related a leſs marvellous 
but more probable origin of the name of the Curtianif 
Lake. e e | 5 
However it were, after this event, the Roman arm 
marched againſt the Hernici under the command of 
Genucius, to whom that province fell by lot. H 
was the firſt Plebeian Contal, who was charged wit 
the conduct of a war. On this account the Common 
wealth expected the event with anxiety, becauſe fro 
this firſt ſucceſs people would not fail of judging con: 
cerning the reaſonableneſs of admitting Plebeians inte 
the Conſulſhip. Genucius unfortunately fell into 
ambuſcade, where he was killed, and the army = tc 
the rout. When that news arrived at Rome, the Sc 
nators, leſs afflicted for the danger of the public, tha 
triumphant on account of the bad ſucceſs of a Plebeia 
Conſul, vented a thouſand reproaches on all ſides 
telling the Plebeians with inſult, That they _ 
change the ancient cuſtoms as they pleaſed : that tne} 
might create Conſuls out of the People, and difturt 
the eſtabliſhed order of the auſpices and ſacred cerc 


* Nunc fama rerum ſtandum eſt, ubj certam derogat vetuſias fidem 
* monies: 


— 


sULIcius, LICINIUS, Cons. 

bonies: That by an ordinance” of the People they 
i right deprive the Patricians of the honours, that ap- 
jertained to them : but would ſuch illegal ordinances 
uke place, or have any power againſt the immortal 
Gods? That the Gods themſelves had avenged the 


ontempt of their divinity. That the violation of the 


MY «ices, puniſhed by the defeat of the army and the 
bath of the general, who had profaned the ſanity 
lf them, was a terrible leſſon, that ought to teach the 
ople not to interrupt in the aſſemblies, as they had 
bone, the rights and privileges of families.” The 


fnate and Forum reſounded with diſcourſes of this 


ind. | 


Appius Claudius, who had been the moſt ſtrenuous | 


wpoſer of this law, was declared Dictator, and choſe 


Krvilius for his general of the horſe. Before they 


rived at the army, Sulpicius the lieutenant, had 
gined ſome advantage over the enemy. As the lat- 
tr aſſured themſelves, that the Romans would be re- 
nforced from the city, they alſo augmented their 
wops, with the whole flower of their youth. The 
wo armies no ſooner came in view, than the ſignal 
ms given. The action was very rude, and the ſuc- 
& long doubtful. The loſs on both ſides was very 
conſiderable, and fell principally upon the officers, 
ho engaged with great ardor in the battle. Abun- 
lance of the Roman knights who had diſmounted to 
ſtain the foot fell in it: But the Hernici at length 
were broke and put to ſlight. Night prevented them 
fom being purſued. The next day they abandoned 
their camp, which the Romans took. 7 1 

C. Surpicius II. 

C. Licinivs II. 


The Romans in the following years had ſome wars 
& ſmall importance againſt the neighbouring people: 
that againſt the Gauls gave them moſt apprehenſion, 
ad occaſioned the - nominating a Dictator. They 
were advanced within three miles of Rome. The 

Romans 


of” th 
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SULPICIUS,. LICINIUS;” Conſuls. 
Romans marched againſt them. The two armies con- 
* tinued ſometime in. ſight. of each other without com. 
ing to action, ſeparated only by the bridge over the 
Anio. A Gaul of an enormous ſtature advanced 

upon that bridge, and cried out. with a loud voice: 
Let the braveſt of the Romans come out and fight 
<.. me, that the ſucceſs of the combat may ſhew which 
« of the two nations has the moſt valour.“ His un. 
common ſize intimidated the boldeſt ; when T. Man- 
lius, the ſame who had ſignalized his piety in reſpect 
to his father, went to the Dictator. I ſhould be 
<« far from engaging in a combat, ſaid he, without 
« your orders, even though I were ſure of victory. 
« But, if you will afford me your permiſſion,” I will 
cc teach this challenger who inſults us, that I am of 
<« the family who drove the Gauls from the top of 
„ the Tarpeian Rock.” The Dictator, after giving 
him great praiſes, bade him go and ſuſtain the honour 
of the Roman name. The champion armed-and ad- 
vanced to the bridge, where he found the Gaul, who 
in the pride of his enormous ſtrength triumphed al 
ready, and put out his tongue by way of deriſion and 
inſult; which circumſtance Livy repeats after the an- 
cient hiſtorians. To judge from their outſides, the 
match ſeemed extremely unequal. The ſplendid part 
of the ſhew was entirely on the ſide of the Gaul: ex- 
traordinary ſtature, habit of different colours, with 
arms painted, and adorned with gold. The Roman 
was of a reaſonable ſize, and ſuch as one would de- 
fire in a ſoldier. His arms were rather adapted to 
uſe, than intended for beauty. He was not heard to 
raiſe any cries, or make any violent motions in ad- of 
vancing: but full of intrepid courage, and tacit in- 
dignation, he reſerved all his efforts for the combat. 
When they were near each other upon the bridge, in 
view of both armies anxious for their ſucceſs and fluc- 
tuating between hope and fear, the Gaul heavy and 
huge, advancing his buckler on his left before him, Ro! 
diſcharged with a great noiſe a blow of his ſabre upon , 
the arms of the Roman, who raiſing the point = ” og 


— 
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abre with his ſhield, and dexterouſly Placing himſelf A.R. 394+ 
out of the reach of his blows by cloſing in, thruſt his 3 
ford into his belly, and laid him dead at his feet.  _ 
He then took only one chain of his ſpoils, which he 
immediately put about his own neck. Whilſt terror 

and amazement kept the Gauls motionleſs, the Ro- 

mans full of joy advanced to meet the young victor, 

and with the higheſt praiſes conducted him in triumph 

to the Dictator. Amidſt their acclamations of joy 

the ſoldiers were heard to give him the ſirname of 
Torquatus *, which his poſteriry retained ever after, 

and it became a title of honour to his family. The 

Dictator made him a preſent of a crown of Sk and 

in the preſence of the whole army exalted the glory 

of his victory by the great praiſes he gave him. It 

was attended with an immediate good effect; for the 

Gauls conſidering the event of this ſingle combat as 

a bad omen to them, abandoned their camp the night 
following, and retired in diſorder into the territory of 

the people of Tibur, who, according to ſome * 

had engaged them in this war. 


C. PETELIUS BAL Bus. | . A. R. 395. 


M. Fanius AMBUSTVS. 5 3 


The war againſt the Hernici fell by lot to Petelius, Liv. I. 7, 
a3 that againſt the Tiburtini did to Fabius. The. 
Cauls approached Rome. On that news a Dictator 
was created, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of 
thoſe times in wars with the Gauls. A battle enſued, 
which was warm and long diſputed. The Gauls were 
at length put to flight, and retired to Tibur. Each 
of the two Conſuls ſucceeded alſo on en ſide. 


M. Pobilrus LANAS. A. R. 396, 
Cn. ManLivs, _— 


356. 
The Tiburtes had alſo the boldneſs to approach g 
Rome; but they were repulſed with loſs. ; 


* This ſirname is derived from the Latin word Torques, a chain 
or babe z which was an ornament worn by the Gauls. C. F | 
/ Av 
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IS. 1. x. 7: A new attack on the ſide of | the Gauls obli d the 
c. 1215. Romans to take the field again. Thoſe pat 
highly exaſperated againſt Rome. Beſides their hopes 


of booty, they ſought to revenge the defeats of their 
countrymen. The neighbouring | ſtates and enemies 
of Rome, however incommodious theſe gueſts were, 
retained them alſo as long as they could amongſt them, 
in hopes of ruining, if poſſible, or at leaſt of hum- 
'bling, 'the Roman ' power. In. the, midit of theſe 
alarms, the Romans were exceedingly conſoled by the 


aid they received from the Latines, with whom. they 


had lately renewed the ancient treaty, which had long 


been ſuſpended and not executed. After having W 


choſen Sulpicius Dictator, they marched againſt the 
Gauls. The troops on both ſides deſired a battle 
with the utmoſt ardor. The Dictator, who was wiſe 
and experienced, did not give himſelf up to the ſame 
reſtleſs warmth. * He did not believe it adviſeable to 
haſten a battle without neceſſity with an enemy, whoſe 
troops diminiſhed every day in a ſtrange country, 
where they had neither laid up proviſions, nor formed 
intrenchments, and who beſides, whether conſidered 
as to force of body or courage, had only a firſt fire, 
a tranſient vivacity, that relaxed and expired, if ſuf- 
fered to cool by ever ſo ſmall a delay. For theſe rea- 
ſons the Dictator protracted the war, and had prohi- 
bited fighting without orders upon pain of the greateſt 
ſeverity. The ſoldiers ſuffering this prohibition with 
regret, complained of it amongſt themielves on their 
guards, ſpeaking very ill of the Dictator, and ſome- 
times of the whole Senate, for not confiding this war 
to the Conſuls. They ſaid by way of ridicule, © That 


* Di&tatori neutiquam placebat, quando nulla cogeret res, fortunt 
ſe committere adverſus hoſtem, quem tempus deteriorem in dies 
locus alienus faceret, ſine præparato commeatu, fine firmo munimen- 
to manentem ; ad hoc iis animis corporibuſque, quorum omnis in un- 


petu vis eſſet, parva eadem langueſceret mora, LIV. 


were | 
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they had made choice of an excellent general, a chief A. R. 3 "I 


of peculiar merit, who flattered himſelf, that victory 
would drop into his hands out of the ſky, without 


3335: 


his being at any trouble whatſoever.” They held the 


ſame diſcourſes afterwards in public, and went ſtill 


farther in declaring, That they would fight without 


the Dictator's orders, or return one and all to Rome.“ 


The Centurions joined the ſoldiers, and then they 


talked in that manner no longer by ſmall parties, but 
loudly demanded in crouds around the general's tent, 
to have an audience of the Dictator; and that Sex. 
Tullius ſhould ſpeak to him in their name. a 


He was one of the braveſt officers in the army, septimum 


and then for the * ſeventh time Primipilus, or princi- primum 
pal captain of a legion, and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf Pm du- 


by a thouſand glorious actions. He could not refuſe 


cebat. 


himſelf to the eagerneſs of the troops, and went with 


them to the tribunal of Sulpicius, who was much ſur- 
prized at ſeeing ſo great a multitude of ſoldiers, and 
ſill more an officer at their head, who had diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf hitherto no leſs by his ſubmiſſion and 
obedience, than by his valour. The whole army,” 
ays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Dictator, & behey- 
ing you condemn them for cowardice, and that you 
* keep them in a manner ꝗ diſarmed by way of pu- 
„ niſhment, have deſired me to plead their cauſe be- 
* fore you. And certainly, though you could re- 
«* proach us with having done our duty ill upon ſome: 
* occaſion, with having fled before the enemy, with 
* having ſhamefully abandoned our colours, I ſhould 
„however believe it reaſonable to aſk of you as a fa- 
* your, that you would permit us to repair our fault, 
* and to wipe out the diſgrace of it by ſome glorious 
* action, The ſame legions who had been routed at 
* Allia, by their courage ſoon after recovered Rome 


* In thoſe days the Roman legions and officers were diſbanded every 
year at the end of the campaign; and the next a new levy of troops 


14 


* A duty. * 


Fig 2 the 
diers, from whom their arms were taken, when they had failed in 
and 
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zee FAR, PLAUTIUS, Cf, 
A. R. 327. 64 and their country, which their precipitate conſter. 
5 IE ©. 4c nation had loſt. As for us, e the — 2 
6 of the Gods, as well as to your own' and the goc 
& fortune of the Roman people, the condition of our 
« affairs and glory are yet whole and unblemiſhed. 
« Though indeed I can ſcarce ſay our glory is unſul. 
& hed, whilſt the enemy, who ſee us ſhut up in our 
* camp like women, load us with reproaches and in- 
* ſults; and, what ſtill affects us more ſenſibly, whilft 
e yourſelf, our general, conſider your army as hay: 
ce ing neither arms nor courage, and before you have 
ec put us to the trial, entirely deſpair of us, as if y 
a c had no ſoldiers but ſuch as knew neither the uſe of 
their hands nor their ſwords. And indeed, for 
& What other reaſon can we ſuppoſe, that a brave and 
« experienced general as you are, ſhould lie ſtill here, 
« with your arms a-croſs, as they ſay, and doing no- 
« thing? For, however it be, it is more probable and 
< more reaſonable that you ſhould doubt our courage, 
« than we yours. But if the plan you follow is not 
e your own, but ſuggeſted to you; if this be not a 
« war with the Gauls, but a contrivance, a conſpi- 
<« racy of the Senators, to keep us at a diſtance from 
d our homes, our houſhold-gods, I deſire you to con- 
<« ſider what I am going to take the liberty to fay to 
you, as the diſcourſe, not of ſoldiers to their gene- 
e ral, but of the People, who have their intereſts to 
« ſupport as well as you yours, to the Senate. And 
« who in effect can be offended, that we ſhould con- 
« ſider ourſelves as ſoldiers, not as your ſlaves; as 
«ſent to war, not into baniſhment ; that we ſhould 
demand that the ſignal be given for us to fight, as 
e becomes men of courage and Romans? If not, let 
« us rather lie ſtill at Rome, than in camp. Such is 
ce the diſcourſe we ſhould hold to the Senators. But 
< here as dutiful ſoldiers we addreſs our prayers to 
t you as to our general, that you would give us per- 
« miſſion to fight. We defire to conquer, but to 
conquer by your orders, to acquire you the glori- 


« ous wreath of victory, to enter Rome in jy 
| | (45 WI 


., 


8 


« joy and glory to return ſolemn thankſgivings to 
« great Jupiter.“ The diſcourſe of Tullius was fol- 
lowed by the prayers of the whole multitude, who 
furrounded the Dictator's tribunal; and all together 
demanded, that the fignal ſhould be given, and that 
they ſhould be permitted to take arms 
Though the Dictator ſaw. well, that this demand, 
good in itſelf, might be attended with pernicious con- 
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pect to the commiſſion, with which he had charged 
himſelf, Tullius began by deſiring He would do 
him the juſtice to believe, that if he had acted in that 
manner, it was neither out of contempt of military 
diſcipline, forgetfulneſs of himſelf as a ſimple officer, 


al. That the reaſon he had not refuſed himſelf to 
the incenſed multitude, which generally follows the 
tent given them by their leaders, was leſt they ſhould 
make choice of ſome ſuch perſon as they uſually do 
in ſuch commotions : that as for himſelf, he ſhould 
aways ſubmit to his commands. But, that the Dic- 
tator ought not to believe, that it was eaſy for him to 
keep the army within bounds, and that the thing re- 
quired his ſerious thoughts. That in the preſent fer- 
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gerous; and that it was more than probable, they 
would pitch upon a time and place for a battle them- 
flves, if the general refuſed to do it for them.” 
Whilſt they were talking to this effect, a Gaul hap- 
pened to carry off ſome horſes that were grazing with- 


fom him. Several Gauls purſued the latter with 
tones. Abundance of troops joined both ſides, and 
2 battle in form would have enſued, if the Centurions 
lad not made the Romans retire. This event ſhewed 
de Dictator, how much truth there was in what Tul- 
lus had told him. The thing admitting no delay, he 


cauſed 


« with you, and to follow you to the Capitol full of 


quences, he promiſed to comply with their requeſt,” 
and taking Tullius aſide, expreſſed his ſurprize in reſ- 


nor want of the obedience which was due to his gene- 


nent and emotion of the ſoldiers, all delays were dan- 


out the works, and two Roman ſoldiers took them 


303 


A. R. 397 
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AR. 397. cauſed notice to be given the troops to prepare for bat- 
5 17 tle the next day. CEP | a EE 8 VR 4 5 

As the Dictator relied more upon their courage than 

1 number, he conſidered upon ſome ſtratagem, ſome ad- 

dreſs, for ſpreading terror amongſt the: enemy. Ac. 

cordingly he hit upon one, which ſeveral generals have 

ſince uſed with ſucceſs, and amongſt others Marius in 

the battle againſt the Teutones. This was to take 

the packs off the mules, to leave each of them only 

two pieces of ſtuff on their backs hanging down on 

each ſide, and to make the ſervants of the army mount 

them in the armour taken from the enemy, and that 

of the ſick. Almoſt a thouſand were equipped. in this 

manner, to whom an hundred horſe were added, and 

in the night they were made to aſcend the eminences 

above the camp, with orders 'to keep cloſe in the 

woods, and not to quit them till a ſignal was given, 

Alfter this ſhadow of terror was diſpoſed thus, which 

did almoſt more ſervice than effective and real forces, 

preparation was made for the battle. Sulpicius, at 

the break of day, began to extend his troops along 

the foot of the mountains, in order that the enemy 

might draw up in the front of them. The generals 

of the Gauls believed at firſt, that the Romans would 

not advance into the open field; but when they fav 

them in motion, as they ardently deſired to come to 

blows, they alſo advanced, and the action began be- 

fore the ſignal was given. „ . 

The Gauls charged the right wing with great v. 

ur, and it could not have ſuſtained their attack, if 

the Dictator had not been preſent to ſupport it, who 

calling upon Sex. Tullius by his name, aſked him 

with warm reproaches, Whether it was in that man- 

ner he had promiſed that his ſoldiers ſhould fight? 

what was become of the cries with which they de- 

manded permiſſion to take arms, and their threats w 

ht without waiting the generals orders ?” „Here, 

ed he, is your general, calling loudly. upon mm 


to give battle, and ſetting you the example, 1 z 


lt 
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« theſe brave men, who were to lead me the way? 
« At leaſt will they follow me; bold in the camp, 
« but timorous in action.” Theſe reproaches were 
fell founded: and accordingly they worked fo ſtrongly 
won them, that inſenſible to danger, they threw 
temſelves upon the enemy like madmen. This firſt 
mck began to make the Gauls give way, and the 
lbrſe put them into diſorder. The Dictator took that 
xcaſfion to repair to his left wing, where he ſaw the 


pre the ſignal agreed on for thoſe on the eminences 
pappear. Immediately a new cry was heard, and 
EV combatants ſhewed themſelves; who ſeemed to 
narch along the fide of the mountain towards the 
amp of the Gauls. The latter upon that, through 
far of having their communication cut off, gave over 
phting, and retreated precipitately towards their 
amp. But finding Valerius the general of the horſe 
there, who after the defeat of the left wing of the 
bauls, had advanced with his ſquadrons to the ene- 


MN ; pes ee 

— (7's intrenchments, they turned their flight towards 
e mountains and foreſts, where they were received 
wit WT) the falſe cavalry, who. made a great ſlaughter of 


em. No general ſince the great Camillus had tri- 
mphed with ſo juſt a title over the Gauls as Sulpi- 
us. He alſo depoſited in the Capitol, in the treafury 
ut with great hewn ſtones, à very conſiderable 


t vi- naatity of gold, which was part of the ſpoils. 

r be fame year the Conſuls marched againſt ſome of 
who e neighbouring ſtares, but with very different ſuc- 
bim . Plautius defeated and ſubjected the Hernici. 

man- "us his collegue engaged raſhly in an action with 
oht? e Tarquinienſes. The loſs in the battle was not 

2 mſiderable in itſelf; but it became ſo by the murder 


f three hundred priſoners, whom the Tarquinienſes 
criticed to their revenge. | _ 

The Privernates and Veliterni made alſo ſome in- 
lions into the Roman territories. 


Pon. II. ps 2 Two 


« a5 you ſee: him at the head of you. Where are A 


nemy in great numbers behaving vigorouſly, and 
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A.R. 397. Two new Tribes were added to the old ones, whic! 
Ant. C. made the number twenty-ſeven. 5 
The games vowed by Camillus were now cele 
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The ſame year a law was paſſed for the firſt tim 
againſt canvaſſing elections, to check the ambition 
the New Men, that is to ſay of the Plebeians, wh 
took abundance of pains to attain the Conſulſhip 
The ſubſtance of this law is not mentioned. 


It related to the intereſt of money lent, which it fixe 
at one per Cent. per Annum. This was called uni 
rium fanus. Amongſt the Romans uncia ſignified th 
twelfth part of any thing . whatſoever. The intereſt 
of one per Cent. per month, twelve per Cent. a yeat 
were called cente/ime uſure. The fanus unciarium wa 
the twelfth part of the «ſure cente/me, and conſe 
quently was one per Cent. a year. MY. 
In this manner Gronovius, and moſt of the Learned 
explain the fænus unciarium, that is to ſay, one pe 
Cent. per Annum ; and the“ Twelve Tables fie 
lawful intereſt at that rate. How moderate ſoever 
was, it ſtill was thought exceſſive, and ten years 
ter, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, this intereſt was reduced 0 
half. Intereſt was at laſt entirely prohibited. 1 
deed, whatever care the magiſtrates took to put a ſto 
to this diſorder by wiſe ordinances, avarice, ſtronge 
than all laws, conſtantly found means either to eſcaf 
their effect by cunning, or openly to force their tec 
ble barriers. But the ſpirit of the law was clear; an 
unleſs they were wilfully blind, many of the Pag: 
were ſenſible of the wickedneſs of uſury, and its co 


Primo duodecim Tabulis ſanctum, ne quis unciario fœnore à 
plius exerceret, cum antea ex libidine locupletium agitaretur. Del 
rogatione Tribunitia ad femuncias reducta. Poſtremò vetita verlil 
multiſque plebiſcitis obviam itum fraudibus, que totiens repreſlz, u 


ras per artes rurlum oriebantur. Tacir. Ann. I. 6. c. 16, 
T. 
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hic! rariety to the Law of Nature. For from what other N 9. 
rinciple could the abſolute prohibition of 1 up- 35 


n uſury flow ? The intereſt of one half per Cent. 


ſnunciarium fans, for inſtance, thirty pence for an 


zundred crowns, was it capable of ruining particulars? 
Paganiſm however ſtrictly condemned it T. Cicero, 
nd after him St. Ambroſe, have preſerved a memo- 
nble anſwer of Þ Cato the Elder's. Upon being 
ed what he thought of uſury, he replied with in- 
Gnation ; What, why to commit murder.” Theſe 
words contain a great deal. You'aſk me,” ſaid he, 
« what harm there is in lending at uſury? And J aſk 
you, what harm there is in Eilling a man?“ The 
neſt politicians have conſidered it as the ruin, of 
fates; of which the Roman Hiſtory ſupplies us with 
bundance of proofs. What then ought Chriſtians 
v think of it, to whom God has expreſsly forbade it 
i an infinity of places in Holy Scripture. I ſhall re- 


eat only one. * If thy brother be waxen poor, and Levit. 
fallen in decay with thee, then thou ſhalt relieve _ 3% ©) 


him, yea though he be a ſtranger, or a ſojourner, 
* that he may live with thee, Take thou no uſury 
* of him, or increaſe, but fear thy God, that thy bro- 
ther may live with thee. Thou ſhalt not give him 
thy money upon uſury, nor lend him thy victuals 
for increaſe.” The rule here is moſt evident, againſt 
wich all arguments are uſeleſs, to ſay no more. When 
te maſter ſpeaks, and what Maſter ! all muſt be 
lent and obey. | 

The two wars made at this time againſt the Faliſci 
nd Privernates, were little conſiderable. 

One of the two Conſuls, Cn. Manlius, who was 
ear Sutrium, having aſſembled his troops by Tribes, 
klſed a law in the camp, a thing that had no exam- 
Ie, This law related to the manumiſſion of ſlaves, 


A quo (Catone) cum quæreretur, quid maxim? in re familiari 
Wediret, reſpondit, „ Bene aſcere. Et cum ille qui quæſierat 
let, © Quid fœnerari? Tum Cato: Quid hominem,” inquit, 
Necidere 2” Cic. Offic. I. 2. c. 8g, Apud AuBRos. de Tob, c. 4. 
What Plutarch tells us of the ſame Cato in his life, ſhews that lie 
not always ſo rigid in his practice with reſpect to uſury, 7 


X 2 and ©. 
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A. R. 398. and ordained, that he who made one free, ſhould p 
* the twentieth part of his yalue into the public oo 
ſury. The Senators confirmed this law, becauſe it 
would bring a conſiderable revenue into the treaſury 
that was not rich: which ſhews that making flayey 
free was a common and frequent practice. The Tr 
bunes, leſs concerned about the law itſelf, than thi 
conſequences ſuch an example might have, prohibitet 
the aſſembling the People in that manner out of thi 
city and the ſight of the magiſtrates upon pain o 
death. And indeed there was no law, how perniciou 
ſoever it might be, which the ſoldiers, obliged by at! 

to obey the Conſuls, might not be made to paſs, 
This cuſtom of affranchiſing ſlaves ſhews, that th 
humanity and equity of maſters were very great: 
Rome, as they were ſo much inclined to give tho 
that pleaſed them their liberty, and were not prevent 
ed by loſing the advantages made by an induſtriou 
and laborious ſervant. On another nde, we Cann 
ſufficiently admire the attention of the commonveal 
to augment the number of its citizens, by giving th 
freedom of Rome to a ſlave as ſoon as his maſter h: 
manumitted him. 
The ſame year, at the proſecution of M. Popili 
About Lænas, C. Licinius Stolo was fined. ten thouſan 


251. ter. aſſes, for poſſeſſing, contrary to the law paſſed , 7 
himſelf, a thouſand acres of land, of which he he er. 
one half in his ſon's name, whom he had emancll ... 
pared 1 in order to elude that law. dey 

A. R. 299- M. Fap1vus AmBusTus, II. I 

Ant. C 
. | M. Poririus LVAs, II. | Fore 

„ The firſt of theſe Conſuls was charged with the W 

& 27- againſt the Tiburtes, which had no conſiderable eve wy 
The other marched againſt the Faliſci and Tarquinie 6 
ſes. The prieſts of the latter, charging in the batt 3 
with burning torches, and a kind 0 * ſerpents, | Pate 
on Anguibus prælatis. Liv. id eft, ut feribit Florus de Fidenat\ and 
agens. Lib, 1. e. 12, Diſcoloribus ſerpentum i in \ modum vittis. ther 
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lfferent colours, fpread confuſion at firſt by that ap- 
jearance of furies amongſt the Roman troops. But 


won the ſharp raillery of the Conſul and other offi- 
ters, they ſoon recovered themſelves from that vain - 
error, and made themſelves full amends for the ſhame 
t had cauſed them by the defeat of the enemy, whoſe © 


amp they plundered. 


A war with Hetruria enſuing, a Dictator was cre- 
ted, who then for the firſt time was elected out of 
the People. He was called C. Marcius Rutilus : and 
wminated C. Plautius general of the horſe, who was 


uſo a Plebeian. This new creation exceedingly af- 
lited the Senate, who did their - utmoſt to croſs the 
apedition of a Plebeian Dictator. He ſet out from 


dome, marched againſt the enemy, defeated them on 
kreral occaſions, killed a conſiderable number of 
em, and took eight thouſand priſoners. On his 


turn to Rome, he triumphed by a decree of the 
People, in which the authority of the Senate had 
10 part. | 


e 309 
which they had imitated the figure with ribbands ofen. 399- 8 
353. 


C. Sulpicius Pxricus, III. 5 — 


M. VALERIUuSs PUBLICOLA. 


ns had at this time been admitted to the Conſulſhip 
even years. 1 „ 

Wars abroad gave the Romans little employment: 
but the diſputes between the two orders of the ſtate 
gere very warm at home, eſpecially when the aſſem- 
dly for the election of magiſtrates was to be held. 
The Conſuls thought, that being both Patricians who 


* 


lad received the Conſulſhip, it was not only an in- 
lance of addreſs and courage, but an engagement of 
tonour, for them to tranſmit it in like manner to two 
Patricians. They could not bear the diviſion of it, 


ad perſuaded themſelves, that it was neceſſary ei- 
lier to abandon it entirely to the People, or deprive 
EE "S 2 Tor them 


Ant. C. 

= 
Theſe Conſuls were not elected till after ſeveral In- bag 1.7. 

trregna. They were both Patricians. The Plebei- 
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| | A. R. 400. 
Ant. C. 
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which the courage of only two of them (Sextus and 


themſelves. The aſſembly was held ſeveral times, and 


FABIUS, QUINTIUS, Cons 
them entirely of it. The Plebeians on their fide, 
foaming with rage, exclaimed, * That they ſhould 
be unworthy of living, and of the name of citizens, 
if all of them together could not preſerve a privilege, 


Licinius) had acquired. That it were better to bear 
the yoke of Kings, than that of Decemvirs, or any 
other ſtill more odious, than to ſuffer two Patricians 
in the Conſulſhip together, and conſent, ' that of the 
two orders of the State, which ought to divide autho- 
rity between them, the one ſhould always lord it in 
the government, and the other be condemned to eter. 
nal ſlavery.” | ; 
The Tribunes did not fail to blow up the flame of 
diſcord ; but the minds of the People were ſo gene. 
rally and ſo ſtrongly heated already, that in the uniyer- 


ſal emotion, their chiefs had no room to diſtingui de. 


ks 1 
tio 
ntes, 
nad c 
with 

fectu: 


nothing concluded. The People, at length compelled 
to yield to the tenacious obſtinacy of the Conſuls, re- 
tired in the greateſt indignation, and followed their 
Tribunes, who cried out, that there was an end of 
liberty; and that it was neceſſary to quit not only the 


field of Mars, but the city too, reduced as they wer At 

to an infamous ſlavery under the deſpotic authority of idere 

the Patricians. The Conſuls, 54 by part of ren 

the People, did not fail to continue the aſſembh, Mey 

as little numerous as it was, which nominated for bs o 
Conſuls, | e o the? 

A. R. or. M. Fazrvs AuBusrus, III. Rliv1o 
Ant. C. which 
357. T. QuinT1vus. 1 85 4 hat is 
The two wars made this year, the one againſt theft 
Tiburtes, and the other againſt the Tarquinienſes, W'citals 

were ſucceſsful. The latter ſuſtained a bloody de-Wffury o 

feat. Amongſt the priſoners, of whom the numbet{ucicn: 

was conſiderable, three. hundred and fifty-eight of the be late 
principal were choſen out and ſent to Rome; the reſt err fa 

were put to death. Rome did not treat thoſe who hair! ir. 


been reſerved with leſs ſeverity. By way of on 
s | | | | 2—2̃ 


SULPICIUS, VALERIUS,/ Conſuls. 


d tourged with rods, and then beheaded in the Forum 


8, 
; The Romans now made an alliance with the Sam- 


ites, who ſent to demand their amity. | 
0 The creditors continued to oppreſs their debtors in 
cel manner. This made the People, who were 


ar their order and the public intereſt, concern them- 
flves little in reſpect to elections. Two Patrician 
conſuls were again choſen. 


C. SuLPIcius PxTicus, IV. 
M. Val ERITIUS PuBLICOLa, II. 


T. Manlius was created Dictator for a war againſt 
he city of Cære, which had aſſiſted the Tarquinien- 
ks in ravaging the territory of Rome. The decla- 
nion of war opened the eyes of the unfortunate Cæ- 
nts, and made them ſenſible both of the wrong they 
had done, and their inability to oppoſe the Romans 
mth open force. They therefore employed more ef- 
{tual arms, in having recourſe to their clemency. 
« After having confeſſed their crime, which they con- 
idered rather as the effect of blind and involuntary 
phrenzy, than of a reſolution taken in cool blood, 
ley put the Roman people in mind by their embaſſa- 
dors of the honour they formerly had of giving refuge 
o their fugitive Gods, and all the ceremonies. of their 


wich had been for ſome time the depoſitory of all 
at is moſt ſacred to the Romans, and which might be 


thefWiuitly conſidered as the aſylum of their Prieſts and 
ſes, eſtals, and in ſome meaſure as the temple and ſanc- 
de- uary of Rome.“ The People, more ſenſible to the 
berWncient ſervices received from the city of Cære, than 


the 
reſt 
had 
Iſals 
for 


le late fault which it had committed, reſtored it to 
er favour, and made a truce of an hundred years 
th it. 


he rvore affected with their own miſeries than the honour 


A. R. 402. 
Ant. C. 


„„ 


Kligious worſhip, and conjured them to ſpare a city, 
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or the ſame number of Romans, who had been ſa- A, R. 40. 


nificed. at Tarquinii in the public place, they were at. C. 


Is 
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R. R. 402. The diſpute in reſpect to the Conſulſhip was re 


* 


355 


vived again, and prevented the holding of aſſemblies, 
both ſides obſtinately germany © give way. The 


Dictator abdicated, his time being expired, before 


- any thing could be concluded. Eleven 1 interregnumg 
ſucceeded, which included the ſpace of fifty-five 


days. At laſt in the eleventh, the Senate conſented 
that the law Licinia ſhould take place. 


P. r PuBLICOLA. 
C. Makcius RurilLus. 


The laſt of theſe Conſuls was a Plebeian. "Th 
reconciliation between the Senate and People being 
already much advanced, the two new Conſuls applied 
themſelves to terminating the affair of the debts 
which was {till ſome obſtacle to it; and for that pur 
poſe nominated five * commiſſioners, who were charged 
with that matter. The commiſſion was neither eah 
nor agreeable ; becauſe in affairs of this kind one 0 
the parties concerned is always diſſatisfied, and ofte 
both. The commiſſioners on this occaſion acted wit 
all poſſible moderation and prudence. As moſt 0 
the debtors delayed paying their debts, leſs throug 
want of power, than negligence and defect of ordet 
in their affairs, the State made itſelf their creditors 
and having cauſed tables to be prepared in the Foru 
with money, paid the debts, after having taken ſe 
curity for the ſums advanced : or elſe having ordered 
the value of the houſes and lands of the debtors to be 


Juſtly ſtated, it adjudged them to their creditors. By 


this means, without doing injuſtice to any body, ol 


giving any cauſe of complaint, a great number 0 


: debts were diſcharged. 


* They were called Menſarii, which is commonly tranſlated Bank 
ers. But in this caſe they were perſons inveſted with the _ al 
Forty, and i. without "THO; 


SECT 


C11 


CEE. 


Cmſor elected out of the People. War againſt the Gauls 

and the Pirates of Greece. Valerius kills a Gaul in 
fingle combat, and is ſirnamed Corvus. He js created 
Conſul at twenty-three years of age. The Pirates re- 
tire. Plague at Rome. Treaty with the Carthaginians. 
Intereſt reduced to half what it was before. Volſci, 
Antiates, and Aurunci defeated. ' Temple erefted to uns 
Moneta. The Romans, at the requeſt of the inhabitants 
of Capua, turn their arms pre the Samnites, new 
and formidable enemies. They gain a conſiderable vic- 
tory over them, under the command of the Conſul Vale- 
rius. The other army, by the imprudence of the Conſul 
Cornelius, is expoſed to extreme danger, from which it 
is delivered by the valour and conduct of Decius, a le- 
gionary Tribune. The Samnites are entirely defeated.. 
Valerius gains gnother battle, 


Q. SuLpicivs PoxTICus -V, 
T. QuinTIVS Pennvus. 
„„ . 7b 


THESE two Conſuls were Patricians. In their 
Conſulſhips a truce of forty years was granted to 
the Faliſci and Tarquinienſes. 


As the payment of debts had occaſioned a great Liv. I. 7. by 
change in the fortunes of many, and abundance of © 2 


houſes and lands had been transferred to new poſſeſ- 
ſors, it was thought proper to take the Cenſus. The 
aſembly being ſummoned for the election of Cenſors, 
Marcius Rutilus the Plebeian preſented himſelf as a 
candidate for that office. He was the. firſt that intro- 
duced the Dictatorſhip into the order of the People, 
and made it a point of honour to do the ſame in re- 
pet to the Cenſorſhip. He found great oppoſition 
from the Conſuls, both Patricians, and very zealous _ 
jor their order. But his merit ſuperior to the higheſt 
offices of the State, and the extraordinary efforts of the 
P cople, carried it, and he was elected Cenſor —_ 


F 9 
% 


„%% FUN Us, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. 


A. R. 4 Cn. Manlius. That office from its inſtitution, that is x 
. to ſay during fourſcore and twelve years, had always Wl ; 
remained in the hands of the Patricians ' 
Feſtus * mentions. a law propoſed by the Tribune Wl 

Ovinius, which impowered the Cenſors to create Sena. A 

tors, and to exclude them from the Senate, which 

power till then had been veſted in the Conſuls and 5 
Military Tribunes. Feſtus is the only author who ſpeaks a 

of this law. He does not ſay, when it firſt took place; A 

but it is conjectured to have been paſſed this year. 1 
„ M. PopiLius LAE NAS, III. be 
Ant. C. L. CoxxELIus Scipio. | 117 
we The People re-entered into poſſeſſion of the Con- cu 
ſulſhip, by electing M. Popilius Lænas. X 1 

A conſiderable victory gained by that Conſul over I wr 

the Gauls in a battle, wherein he received a wound, up 

did him and the whole order of the People great ho- 01 

nour, who granted him a triumph with great joy. whi 

They aſked each other with inward complacency, the 
whether there was any room to be diſſatisfied with a divi 
Plebeian Conſul. | Þ ent 

The Conſulſhip was, however, given the year fol- Pira 

lowing to two Patricians. | | E 

S BYE ee 

A.R. 406. L. Fuzxivs CaMiLLus. com 
Ant. C. Ar. CLavpius CRASSUs. 5 tent 
346. bein A, 3 | | derir 
Rome had two kinds of enemies to repulſe: the nel 

Gauls on one ſide, who hardly ever left her at reſt, and Wi that 

the Pirates of Greece on the other, who infeſted the who 

coaſts of Italy. But what occaſioned moſt uneafinels, lis a 

was the refuſal of the Latines to furniſh their con- W 
tingent of troops according to the treaty with them; Wl Ging 
adding, that they thought it more adviſeable to fight WM (+117 
for their own liberty, than to extend the dominion the r. 
ſtrangers. Rome was therefore obliged to content her- us la 
»Donec Ovinitia Tribunitia intervenit, qua ſanctum eſt, ut Cenſores 
ex omni ordine optimum quemque curiatim è Senatu legerent. FRS. ¶ populi 


in Præteriti Senatores. | ſelf laud fa 


FURIUS, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. 
of with her own forces; and for that reaſon conſi- A. 


krably augmented the number of the troops ſhe uſually * C. 3 


kept on foot. Ten legions were raiſed, each conſiſt- 
ng of four thouſand two hundred foot, and three hun- 
ted horſe ; which amounted in all to forty- five thou- 
nd men. Þ+ Livy adds, that even in Auguſtus's 
ime, when Rome was ſo powerful, it had been diffi. 
cult to levy ſo numerous an army: that is to ſay, to 


yy it immediately, novum exercitum.” For Rome, in piod. . 57. 


he time of Auguſtus, had under arms, even in time of 
ce, twenty-three or twenty-five legions ; but moſt of 
them diſperſed in the different provinces of the empire. 
t muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is ſome ob- 
curity in Livy's expreſſions. 2 
The Conſul Appius Claudius died during the pre- 
xarations for war, of which the whole care fell entirely 
upon Camillus. It was thought injurious to his merit 
o ſubject him to the authority of a Dictator: beſides 
rhich his name ſeemed a good omen for a war againſt 
the Gauls. He left two legions to guard the city, and 
dvided the reſt with the Prætor L. Pinarius, who was 
ent to defend the coaſts againſt the incurſions of the 
Pirates. He marched himſelf againſt the Gauls, and 
having advanced as far as the territory of Pomptinus, 
he encamped in an rye eos poſt, reſolved not to 
come to a general battle, if not forced to it, and con- 
enting himſelf with preventing the Gauls from plun- 
dering the country, by ſending out great detachments 
mall ſides for that purpoſe. He believed acting in 
that manner was a certain means to reduce an enemy, 
wo not having laid up any proviſions, could ſubſiſt 
us army only by pillage. VV 
Whilſt the troops on both ſides lay ſtill without 
acting, a Gaul, remarkable for the greatneſs of his 
ſature, and the ſplendor of his arms, advanced into 
the midſt of the two armies, ſtriking his ſhield with 
lis lance. After having cauſed ſilence to be made, he 


* Quem nunc novum exercitum, ſi qua externa vis ingruat, hz vires 
Populi Romani, quas vix terrarum capit orbis, contractæ in unum 
aud facile efficiant. Liv. 7. I. 25. | 


challenged 
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ing obtained the Conſul's orders, advanced with a bold 


and eyes of the Gaul with her beak and claws, and 


in their poſt, and the Romans flew to the aid of their 


4 
i 


 FURIUS, CLAUDIUS, Confuls, - 
challenged the braveſt of the Romans to fight by an 
interpreter. Valerius, a young officer, who believed 
himſelf no leſs capable of the glory of ſuch a victory 
than Manlius, accepted his challenge, and after hay- 


and intrepid air againſt the Gaul. The too diſtinguiſh- 
ed favour of heaven, ſays Livy, ſomething diminiſhed 
the merit of his victory. If fame may be believed, 
which delights in adding the marvellous to great events, 
as ſoon as the Roman came to blows with his adverſary, 
a crow on a ſudden perched on his helmet, and kept 
its head always turned towards the Gaul. Valerius 
conſidering this circumſtance as a good omen, implor- 
ed the God or Goddeſs who ſent it to be Propitious, 
The crow not only kept its place, but during the 
whole combat, roſe upon her wings, flew at the face 


did not quit him, till terrified with a prodigy that de- 
prived him both of the uſe of his eyes and of his pre- 
fence of mind, Valerius laid him dead on the earth, 
The crow then, having diſcharged her commiſſion, flew 
away towards the eaſt, and diſappeared. | © 
The two armies till then had continued quiet. 
When Valerius was preparing to ſtrip the enemy he 
had killed of his ſpoils, the Gauls continued no longer 


brave officer. The action immediately began round 
the dead body of the Gaul, and ſoon became a general 
battle. Camillus exhorted his troops, already animat- 


ed by the victory of Valerius, and the viſible protec- Wil 


tion of the Gods, to charge the enemy, and ſhewing Ja; 
them the young victor covered with glorious ſpoils : Wl ., 
« Go ſoldiers, ſaid he, follow the example of your A 


brave Tribune, and compleat what he has begun. Wl k. 


They obeyed, and the ſucceſs was not long doubtful, Bl . 
ſo much did the fate of the two combatants ſeem to be 
have decided before-hand that of the two armies. pr 
The battle was warm and bloody between thoſe who Wi iin 
firſt came to blows round the dead Gaul : but from of 


the reſt the Romans found no reſiſtance, Their __ 
3 LOL | = 


VALERIUS, POPILIUS, Conſuls. 
mies fled, without ſo much as having diſcharged their A. R. 46. 
darts. At firſt they retired into the country of the * 


yolſci and Falernum, from whence they removed into 


Apulia, towards the Upper Sea. The Conſul, having 
aſſembled the army, gave the young Tribune great 
praiſes, and made him a preſent of ten oxen and a 
crown of gold. This ſingular adventure procured 
him the ſirname of Corvus, Crow, which he tranſ- 
mitted to his poſterity. TONY 5 
The Senate having afterwards appointed Camillus 
to march againſt the Greek Pirates, he joined his 
troops with thoſe of the Prætor. But as this war ſpun 
out in length, by order of the Senate he declared T. 
Manlius Torquatus Dictator, to preſide in the election 
of Conſuls. M. Valerius Corvus was choſen, thqugh 
abſent, and only twenty-three years of age, which did 
not hinder the People from unanimouſly giving him 


their ſuffrages. The Dictator on his ſide was infinitely _ 
pleaſed to contribute to the glory of a young officer, 


who treading in his ſteps, had ſignalized himſelf in 


the ſame kind of combat. Auguſtus long after, Au. Geil. 


37 


346, 


thought proper to honvur the wonderful victory of 1. g. c. 12. 


this illuſtrious young Roman, and to conſecrate the 
memory of it, by erecting a ſtatue to him in the Forum, 
with a crow fluttering upon his head with expanded 
wngs. M. Popilius Lænas was Corvus's collegue. 


M. Varzkrivs Corvus. 
M. Poritivs Lanas IV. 


No memorable action paſſed in the war with the 
Greek Pirates, who knew no more how to fight by 
land, than the Romans by ſea. Being repulſed from 
the coaſts, and water as well as proviſions beginning 
to fail them, they quitted Italy. It is not certainly 
known by what people this fleet was manned, nor from 


what part of Greece they came. Livy believes it had ' 


been equipped by the Tyrants of Sicily : for Greece 
properly ſo called was ſufficiently employed at this 
time in defending itſelf againſt the invaſions of Philip 
of Macedon, Alexander the Great's father. he 

A plague 
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 VALERIUS, POETELIUS, Conf. 


Bal w_ plague that happened at Rome occaſioned re- 
345, Courſe to be had to the ceremony called Lectiſternium. 


Ant. C. 
343 · 


their territory. They were defeated, the city of Sa- 


0 


©. The inhabitants of Antium ſettle a colony at Satri. 
cum, and rebuild that city which the Latines had 


. 


The Carthaginians having ſent b 0 Name 
to demand the amity and alliance of the Romans, 4 


treaty was concluded with them. Livy does not men- 


tion a treaty above an hundred and fifty years prior to 
this, which was concluded with the Carthaginians the 
ſame year the kings were expelled. Polybius has pre. 
ſerved the tenor of it, as well as of that in queſtion, 
which is the ſecond. The ſame author afterwards cites 
a third made at the time Pyrrhus came to Italy, [ 
ſhall defer ſpeaking of theſe treaties, till I come to the 
firſt Punic war. b ee 


T. MANL IVS TorquaTvus. 
res.. 


Ten years before the intereſt of money had been fi- 
ed at one per Cent. per Annum; «nciarium fanus: this 
year it was reduced to half that; ſemunciarium fan. 
Debtors had three years allowed them for diſcharging 
their debts at four different payments, of which one 
was to be made directly, and the three others from 


year to year. This was far from being an entire relief 
do the People, who ſtill continued under an heavy load, 
and ſuffered much: but the Senate, lefs ſenſible to the 
| miſery of particulars than to public. credit, could not 
reſolve to = it ſo great a wound, as to declare 


© debtors diſc 


arged from their debts. What gave the 


debtors fome little relaxation, was that no levies weie 
made, nor taxes exacted this year. 


A.R. 409. 


M. VALERIUVSs Coxrvus II. 


C. PoETELIUS, | 


The next year the Romans were beforehand with 
the Volſci and Antiates, who were preparing to invade 


tricum 


« 
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VALERIUS, CORNELIUS, Conſuls. = 
ticum taken and burnt, and the ſpoils abandoned to n. 499+ | 
the ſoldiers. More than four thouſand priſoners were 1 43 
taken, who were led in triumph before the chariot of 
the Conſul Valerius Corvus, and fold for the benefit 
of the public. Some authors believe that they were | 


4 
ſlaves. © : | R 
M. FABIus Doxso. | F A.R. $1068 
SER. SULPICIUS CAMERINUS. „ SY en 
The Aurunci were ſoon after ſubjected, and the 
Volſci again defeated. A Temple was now erected 1 
to Juno, afterwards firnamed * Moneta. Ja 2 
C. Maxcrvs RurILus III. Kn 
. | 03 AC 
T. ManLius ToxqQuaTvus II. = 
A Dictator was declared for the expiation of cer- 
tain prodigies. | 
M. VaLERIVs Corvus III. A. R. 422. 
; 1 6 Ant. C, — 
A. CoRNELlus Cos sos. 37 


From henceforth we ſhall treat of far more con- Liv. l. . 
ſderable wars than the preceding, whether in reſpect 29: 
tothe power and forces of the enemy, duration, or the 
remoteneſs of the places where they were made. Hi- 
therto the Romans had to do with the Sabines, the part 1 
of Hetruria neareſt Rome, the Latines, Hernici, Aqui, — 
Volſci, and all the little States in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. This year they undertook a war with the 
Samnites, a potent and warlike People, who gave 
place neither in valour nor military diſcipline to the 
Romans, and like Rome, had vaſſals and allies at- 
lched to their fortune. Every body knows, what + 
Horace ſays of the young Samnites, accuſtomed early 
Juno was called Moneta, on account of having given ſalutary ad- 
wee on a certain occaſion. A monendo. Cic. de Davin, I. 1. n. 101. | 


- + Sed ruſticorum maſcula militum 
Proles, Sabellis docta ligonibus 
Verſare glebas, & ſeveræ 
Matris ad arbitrium reciſos 
Portare ſuſtes. Ho. Od, 6. I. 3. 


to 
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5 . to the rudeſt fatigues, and the moſt ſupple obedience 


Carthaginians. During this interval? what a throng 


made an alliance with the Campanians, who lent them 


i x 7 35 
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VALERIUS; CORNELIUS: Conſuls! | 


After this war, in which the ſucceſs was long equal, 
Pyrrhus appeared upon the ſtage, and after him the 


of great events aroſe, and how often did Rome ſee her- 
ſelf expoſed to the moſt extreme dangers? Theſe, ſays 
Livy, were in a manner the ſteps by which the empire 
attained to that height of power and greatneſs; of which 


we can ſcarce ſuſtain the weight. 1 
Euſebius, in his chronicle, mentions a Cenſus which 
ſeems to agree with this year, wherein the number of 
the citizens amounted to an hundred and ſixty thou- 
The Samnites, with whom the Romans began then 
to meaſure their ſwords, inhabited very near the region 
of Italy now called Abruzzo. This war was excited 
by a foreign cauſe, for they were at that time the 
friends and allies of the Roman People. The Sam: 
nites having attacked the Sidicini for no other reaſon 
but becauſe they were the ſtrongeſt, the latter were re- 
duced to have recourſe to a more powerful people, and 


a great name, but were really of no great ſupport to 
them, and took their defence upon them with more 
oſtentation than ſtrength. Enervated in ſloth and 
luxury, they could not make head againſt the 
Samnites, enured and accuſtomed by an hard and la- 
borious life to all the exerciſes of war, and having been 
defeated in a battle fought in the country of the Sidi. 
cini, they drew upon themſelves the whole weight of 
the war. They were beat a ſecond time not far from 
their capital in an action, wherein they loſt the greateſt 
part of their youth, ſo that they had no reſource but 
to ſhut themſelves up in their city Capua. But not be- 
+ wa themſelves ſafe there, they applied to the Ro- 
mans for aid. | | 8 
Their embaſſadors, on being introduced to the Se- 
nate, ſpoke to them in terms to the following effect. 


* Quanta rerum moles ! Quoties in extrema pertcula ventum, ut in 


banc magnitudinem, que vix ſuſtinetur, erigi imperium poſſet! _ 
[4 


** 


1 
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H « If we come; Fathers, to demand your amity at a * 2 = 
, time when our city was in a more flouriſhing con- 34. 


« dition, you would perhaps grant it us more readily, 


gx WY « but then you would perhaps have leſs reaſon to re. 
iy upon a laſting fidelity on our part: whereas d. 
ys « livered by your: aid from enemies, who have ſworn. 19 
re our deſtruction, we cannot but retain eternal gra- _ 
ch « titude for ſo important. a ſervice. We do not be- =, 
« lieve your union with the Samnites an obſtacle to the 1 
ch grace we aſk, For in making an alliance with them, Z 
ot Wl you undoubtedly did not intend to tie up your hands, 5 


« and deprive yourſelves of the liberty of concluding 
« any other treaty. Though it does not become us in 1 


en our preſent condition, to ſpeak advantageouſly of i 
on « ourſelves, we can ſay, however, without ſetting too 

ed great a value upon what we are, that Capua giving 5 
the place only to Rome either for the extent of its do- 3 
m- « minions or the fertility of the country dependant 
lon « upon it, ſhould” you think fit to make an alliance 8 

85 « with us, it might be of ſome, and no ſmall, uſe 9 

and to you. On the firſt motion of your eternal ene. E, 


mies, the Equi and Volſci, our ſituation enables 
« us to fall immediately upon their rear, and what 


ore « you ſhall now be the firſt to act for our preſervation, 

and , ve ſhall always do from henceforth for the aug- 

the mentation of your glory and empire. The con- 

dh. femon we are reduced to make you, is a mournful 

been « one for us, but of indiſpenſible neceſſity, We are 

Sidi- UN * upon the point of being forced either to fall into the 

it of . dependance of our friends or of our enemies; of you, 

from if you take upon you our defence; of the Samnites, 

ateſt if you abandon us. Vou are therefore to determine, 

e but whether Capua, and all Campania, ſhall augment 

t be- il your own, or the power of the Samnites. We ſpeak . 

Ro- here to a people, whom no fear deters from under- 

taking wars founded in juſtice. But on this occa- 

e Se: fon there will be no neceſſity for that. Shew only f 

effect. your arms, and the ſhadow of your aid, your name 
in alone will be ſufficient ſafety for us. Would to the 

„ U 5 

| Liv. “ Gods we were able to repreſent the mournful ſitua- F 
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4 R. dna. te tion of Capua at this moment, whilſt ſhe expe 
e with the moſt cruel anxiety the anſwer we are te 


and the Senate deliberated upon their demand. It 
ſeemed to deſerve, abundance of attention, and might 
be of great advantage to the State. Capua was the 
45 reatel tand moſt opulent city, and its lands the mof 
fertile, of all Italy. Its bordering upon the ſea, whic 


_« ſafety and liberty, or her flavery and deſtruction,” 


bute much towards the conqueſt of all the countrig 
between Rome and Capua: all which motives ſhould 
have had, one would think, great weight with an am 


perpetually. Equity however and faith to their en 
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<«. bring back from you, which is to decide either he 
The ambaſſadors, after this diſcourſe, withdrew 


facilitated the 1 importation of corn from it, might render 
it the magazine of Rome. Its alliance might contti 


bitious people, affecting to extend their dominio 


gagements prevailed, and made all thoſe views of in 
tereſt vaniſh, which are uſually ſo powerful in the de 
liberations and councils of princes and republics, bu 


which ſeemed to this wiſe and auguſt aflembly,”ba ind 
and unworthy of the Roman greatneſs. Phe Conſul entr 
having ordered the ambaſſadors to be called i in; made Leh 
them this anſwer in the name of that body. I len 
« Senate, Campanians, are ſorry for your preſenſi tour 
“ condition, and could with it had power to alliſt o deg 
e with honour: but juſtice will not admit us to md: 
« a new alliance with you, in violation of one mon elier 
« ancient. * We are united with the Samnites by edit 
ce ſolemn treaty, and will not take arms againſt them ende 
« which would be till more criminal in the fight "1d t. 
« the Gods than injurious to men. All that we ehe, 


do for you on this occaſion, is to employ our medi f 
„tion with the Samnites, and to deſire them by 0 
« deputies to deſiſt from their hoſtilities againſt you 
We ſee here how. much the faith of treaties _ 
ſpected amongſt the Romans, and that it was a conſtaemnit 

* Samnites nobiſcum n juncti font, 3 arma, devs pri 


_ 28 violatura, adverſus Samnites vobis Hegarmub, Liv. 
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contravene one of a more ancient date. 


gave them up to the hatred and fury of the Samnites, 
had recourſe to another nieans, according to the 
powers they had received with their commiſſion at 
ſetting out from home. Since; ſay they, you will 
not take upon you the defence of our city and 
« eſtates againſt the injuſtice and violence done us, 
you cer tainly will not be able to: diſpenſe with de- 


minions. We therefore from this moment, Romans, 
fully and entirely renounce and abandon to you the 
« people of Campania and the city of Capua, with 


« ledge you for our ſovereigns. Thus whatſoever evils 
« jects.” After this declaration, with abundance of 


nd all proſtrated themſelves to the ground at the 
entrance of the Senate. This was a moſt moving 


then by their pride and luxury, whoſe aid their neigh- 
bours a little before had implored, reduced to fo low 
degree of humiliation, as to deliver up themſelves 
and all they have to aliens and ſtrangers. The Senate 
believed that juſtic and public faith would now not 
mit them to betray and abandon a people, who ſur- 


nd that the Samnites would act contrary to equity, 
they continued to attack a city and country, which 
hey ſhould be informed, belonged to the Romans as 
heir right, from the ceſſion made of it to them by 
e Campanians. | x 
amnites, „ to repreſent to them the ſupplication and 
ueſt of the inhabitants of Capua, the anſwer made 
do thrſt by the Senate, _—_ clearly evidenced theif 


Lindi 


The ambaſſadors, in conſternation at an anſwer that 


* fending a city, when become part of your 'owii do- 


« the lands, temples of the Gods, and in one word, - 
« whateverelſe they hold and. poſſeſs. - We acknow- 


« befal us from henceforth, will befal us as your ſub- 


tears they extended their hands towards the Conſuls, 


ſght, A rich and powerful people, diſtinguiſhed till 


endered themſelves without reſerve to the Romans; 


Ambaſſadors therefore were immediately ſent to the 
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AR. "MBs for the amity of the Sammiten and laſtly 1 
_ cem̃on made to Rome by the Car | 


amicable methods did not ſucceeds they werte directed 


tinue the war they had began; but their magiſtrates, 
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- ampanians' of their city 
and all they poſſeſſed. The: bad orders 10 deinan} 
of the Samnites, that in conſequemce of their amity 

and alliance with Rome, they thpuld deſiſt from at- 
tacking a country, which from thenceforth was be- 
come the domain of the Roman people; and, if theſe 


to declare in expreſs terms to the Samnites, in the 
name of the Senate and People of Rome, that they 

muſt not approach Capua, nor ſet foot on the lands 
in its dependance;” When this declaration was made 
to the Samnites in full aſſembly, it put them into ſuch 
a fury, that they not only anſwered, they would con- 


on the brealcing up of the dll ordered the gene- 
rals and officers of the army to attend them, and in 
the preſence of the ambafſadors, with a loud voice 
commanded. them to ſet out immediately, and tt 
ravage and deltroy the ee of opens walls firean 
ſword. 

Upon this anfwer the dae with the People 
authority, ſent the heralds to the Samnites, to demand 
ſatisfaction on account of ſo violent a proceeding, and 
on their refuſal, thoſe officers declared war againſt then 
in all the forms. The two Conſuls had orders to take 
the field immediately. Valerius marched into Cam 
pania, and Cornelius for Samnium, The firſt en 
camped near mount Gaurus, and the other nea 

Saticula,: [OO re 
The legions of the Samnites mania ated Vale 
rius: they were of opinion, that the weight of the vii 
| would-fall on that fide ; beſides which they were an ci. 
mated by rage and revenge againſt the Campaniany © co 
who had been equally ready to give aid themſeve « 
and ä to call it in againſt them. At the firſt ſight of ti C 

Roman camp, their leaders, full of boldneſs, deim 
cearneſtly to come to a battle, aſſuring themſelves d the 

the Romans would have the ſame ſucceſs in aid die 
the Campanians, as the latter had in aiding the 8 F 11 


* 
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Valerius, after having let ſome days paſs in ſkirmiſhes A. 
to try the enemy, gave the ſignal for battle, and ex- 
horted his, troops in few words. He N to 
them, ** That they ought not to he daunted by this new 
var and new enemy. That the farther they removed 
from Rome, the weaker and leſs warlike 8 — would 
fnd their enemies. That the courage of the Samnites 
vas not to be judged from their defeating the Sidicini 
ind Campanians. That the latter had been overcome 
more by their own ſoftneſs and luxury, than by the 
forces of their enemies. Could two ſucceſſes of the 
Gamnites during ſo many ages be looked upon as any 
thing, when compared with the many glorious ex- 
ploits of the Romans, who ſince the foundation of 
Rome, reckoned almoſt more triumphs than years; 
who had ſubdued all around them in arms, Sabines, 
Hetrurians, Latines, Hernici, Volſci, Aqui, and 
Aurunci; who. had ſo often defeated the Gauls in- 
pitched battles; and laſtly, had repulſed the Greek 
pirates from their coaſts with ſo much courage and 
ſuccels. That in advancing to battle, each of them 
in particular ſhould carry with him the juſt confidence 
with which their bravery, experienced on ſo many oc- 
cahons, and paſt great actions, ought to 1 I 
but that they ought alſo to remember under the auſpices 

of what general they fought.” © Soldiers, continued 
« he, it 18 not my words, but my actions, that I would. 

4 have you follow. It is not to the cabals of the Pa- 

* tricians, but to this arm, that I am indehted for 
three Conſulſhips, and the glory to which I have 

* attained, | There was a time, when it might have 
been ſaid, What wonder is that? You are a Patri- 

* cian, and deſcended from the Deliverers of our 

* country, and the Conſulſhip was in your family the 

* ſame year that this city began to have Confuls. The 

* Conſulſhip is now equally open to both orders, to 

* the Plebeians as well as Patricians. It is no longer 
* the fruit of birth, but of merit. You ought, fol. 

* diers, to raiſe your views to the firſt dignities. 
The new fir-name of Corvus, which you have given: 
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A. NA me in a manner by the order of the Gods themſelves, 
a_ « has not made me forget the ancient fire name of Pub- 
e Hicola attached to my family. 1 have always ful. 
« talned tlie hongur and duties of it. In peace and 
% War, a private perſon or in the higheſt offices of the 
= 6 tate, I have always adhered to the People, andſhall 
„ << do ſo during my life. You are now to march with 
1 e me, under The protection of the Gods, againſt the 
| 60 Samites, to merit a triumph entirely neus of which 
«© you are: to have the firſt truits.” / 
3 Never was general more familiar with bis Pie 
HE ch Valerius: he made no difficulty to divide all the 
= labours and military employments with them. In the 
games, wherein the troops contended man to man for 
A the prizes of ſwiftneſs in running and ſtrength of boch, 
| he accepted with ſurprizing eaſineſs and popularity the 
challenge of the firſt comer, and knew how to conquer! 
or be overcome with the ſame air. He was liberaland 
beneficent, but beſtowed his favours with judgment 
He was attentive in his diſcourſe not to'inure the li- 
berty of others, and was no leſs ſo to ſupport his own 
dignity ; and he perfectly poſſeſſed the art of deleend- 
ing without demeaning himſelf, In a word, in the 
exerciſe of the firſt offices of the ſtate he retained the 
N virtues by which e had deſerved them; a conduct 
— infinitely agreeable to the multitude, and d very uncom- 
mon with thoſe who attain great dignities. 
It js eaſy to judge how much inge the dil. 
courſe of ſuch a perſon muſt make upon the troops. 
It was received with univerſal applauſe. The army, 
full of ſpirit and ardour, marched out of the camp to 
battle. The hopes and forces were equal on both 
ſides. Both 8185 full of confidence in themſelves, 
without deſpiſing the enemy. Their late almoſt ſtill 


* Non a militi dux camiliarior fait, omnia inter infimos militum 
haud gravate munia obeundo. In ludo præterea militari, cum velo- 

_ citatis viriumque inter ſe zquales certamina ineunt, comiter facilis, 
vincere ac vinci vult eodem; nec quemquam aſpernari parem, ui ſe 
offerret : factis benignus pro re, dictis haud ms libertatis LY 
quam ſuz dignitatis memor : &, quo nihil popularius eſt, quibus arti- 
bus * iiſdem \perebut. Liv. e on 4 rk 
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rent ſucceſſes, the two important victories gained A. R. 413. 
1 te Samnites, augmented their courage extremely: Ant. C. 
hb. by £.E K 2 | | | S 55 * 340. 
_ tut a glory of four hundred years, and as ancient as 
"A Rome itſelt, inſpired the Romans with another kind of 
th " WH :c{olution. What gave both ſome diſquiet, was their 
cl having a new, and hitherto mutually unknown, enemy 
ie engage with. The battle ſnewed their diſpoſitions 4 
ol effectually. It was long doubtful, the victory inclin- 7 
5 ng neither to one ſide nor the other. The Conful, 
a Leeing that notwithſtanding all his endeavours he could : 
„ost break the enemy, made the cavalry advance to put 
"th them into diforder, which had no better ſucceſs, the 
Fi HY place being too narrow for their evolutions. Valerius 
1 then leaping from his horſe; Soldiers, (ſaid he to the : 
8 « foot) this battle regards me: Come on. I am go- 
05 ing to open you a way into thoſe troops where you 
7 « ſee the lances ſo thick.” The horſe at the fame : 
* time having wheeled off by his order to the two wings, ; 
* he advanced to the enemy, and killed the firſt he 
vet. The ſoldiers, animated by ſeeing their general 
«1 Wl -nfront dangers in that manner, made extraordinary | 
. a forts. The Samnites did the fame on their ſide, and 
* maintained their ground without giving way, though 
FN they had more wounded than the Romans. The bat- 
mn tle had already continued for ſome time, and the 
55 laughter was very great in the foremoſt ranks of the 2 
amnites, but they continued in their poſt without 1 
11 thinking of flight, ſo firmly had they reſolved not to 
52 be conquered, and to yield only to death. The Ro- 3 
4 gans therefore, perceiving their ſtrength decline thro” 
15 fatigue, and that night approached, actuated by anger 


and the deſire of conquering, made a. laſt effort, and 


. threw themſelves headlong upon the enemy. The 
1 aks of the Samnites began then to be in diſorder, 
1 and they retired; ſoon after which they fled with pre- 
um. cipitation. Great numbers of them were either killed 
elo- 


or made priſoners, and few had eſcaped, if night had 
not put an end rather to the victory than the battle. 
The Romans confeſſed, that they had never engaged 
ſo obſtinate an enemy before: and the Samnites bn. 

| T4 | their 


* 
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X. R. 41s. their ſide, when they were aſked what was the fir Wl : 
F - £35”. cauſe that had occaſioned their flight, notwithſtanding ill « 
| their ardour for the battle, anſwered, that ſeeing the ll hi 
Id eyes of the Romans dp, with fire, and their whole . 
viſage enflamed with rage and a kind of fury, they Wl i 
could not ſuſtain their terrible looks. Their terror 
appeared not only in the ſucceſs of the battle, but in 
their precipitate retreat in the night without earrying 
off any thing with them. The Romans, finding their 
camp abandoned the next morning, took conſiderable 

ſpoils in it; and the Campanians repaired thither in a 

body, to expreſs their gratitude to the victor, + - 

The joy for this victory was ſoon after interrupted 

by the extreme danger to which the other army was 
expoſed. The Conſul Cornelius, having marchedfrom 
Saticula, imprudently entered a foreſt that had no way 

into it ee a deep valley, without having uſed 

the precaution of ſending a detachment before him to 
view the places and learn news of the enemy. He did 

not perceive, that they had ſeized the eminences, and 

were over his head, till he was. too far advanced to 
retire. The Sammites delaying to attack him only till 

his whole army was engaged in the valley, P. Decius, 
Tribune of the ſoldiers, perceived an hill in the foreſt, 
Liv. I. 7. Which commanded the enemy's camp. The acceſs to 
c. 34—37- it was very difficult to a body of troops laden with 
baggage, but eaſy to ſoldiers who carried only their 
arms. That officer finding the Conſul in the utmoſt 
perplexity : © Do you ſee, ſaid he, that eminence 

« which is above the enemy, and which they have not 

e taken care to ſeize? Our preſervation depends upon 

« poſting ourſelves there. For that purpoſe, I alk 

« only-the * Principes and Haſtati of one legion. 
£3 ce When I have gained the ſummit of that hill, purſuo 
x your march without fear, aſſured of preſerving your- 
« ſelf and your army. The enemy, expoſed to our 
« darts, cannot move without expoſing themſelves to 
«© the danger of being cut to pieces. As for us, either 


The Ptincipes and Haſtati were two bodies of troops that amount- 
ed in all to two thouſand four hundred men, | 
x : | 6 
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« yalour will bring us off.” The Conſul having praiſed ** 
him highly, gave him the detachment he aſked, With 


and his troops, they ga 


won the top of the hill. N 
Whilſt the Samnites, in cher uncertainty and ul. 
pence, deliberated upon the conduct they ſhould ob- 


he ſame defile through which he had paſſed with fo 
much danger, or making the troops climb the emi- 


thought one while of ſurrounding the hill with troops 
a all ſides, to prevent their rejoining the Conſul; 
ad another, of leaving the paſſage open in order to 
attack them in their — Whilſt they were in ſuſ- 


yould have attacked him, and prepared to give them 
warm reception from the higher ground where he 
ms poſted. He was much ſurprized afterwards, 
ren he ſaw, that they did not reſolve either to cha 


curaged them, to ſurround him with intrenchments in 
order to deprive him of all hopes of eſcaping. Having 
Yembled the Centurions :'** We are very fortunate, 
* comrades,” ſaid he, “to have to do with enemies, 
© who are abſolutely ignorant of the rules of war, and 
* of inconceiyable lowneſs and neglect; Whilſt they 


which he croſſed the foreſt, without being perceived'by 
the enemy, till he was juſt upon the ſpot . march 
ng to ſeize. The Samnites were in a great ſurpriae; 
ind whilſt their eyes were entirely fixed upon Decius 
vr the Conſul time to march his 


krve, they put it out of their power to act, not being 
ible either to purſue the Conſul without entering into 


zence which Decius had ſeized. © They determined 
however upon the latter, through the deſire of aveng-" © 
ng themſelves upon thoſe who Shad deprived them of 

o fair an occaſion, induced to it alſo by the proxi- 
nity of their poſt, and the ſmall number of troops 
of which that detachment conſiſted. - They therefore 


him, or at leaſt, if the diſadvantage of the place diſ- 


have been conſulting, and making ſo many E 
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« the good fortune of the Roman people, or our own N 3 


55 


my to a place of ſafety. As fot Ducits, ben 2 5 


penct, and fluctuating between the two opinions, the = 
night came on. Decius conceived at firſt, that they 
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ARS 6 uncertain movements, they might haye ſur- 


<« rounded us with intrenchments on all rg, But 
« that ſeems the leaſt of their thoughts... We. ſhould 
<. reſemble them, if we continued longer here than 


< were neceſſary. Follow me then, and whilſt ſome 
light remains, let us obſerve where they paſt their 
guards, and by what way we ſhall; get off from 


cc hence.“ 


This "ex did — in the habit 
of private ſoldiers, to avoid "Deg s ſulpetteg* 10 


known by the enemy. 8 
He afterwards planted the centinels, * yay or- 


ders to the ſoldiers to come to him, in ſilence and 


armed, at the ſecond watch of the night : that was 
the ſpace of three hours from math to midnight. 
When they repaired to him in conſequence, he ſpoke 
to them as follows. You muſt keep the fame fi 
«+ lence, ſoldiers, whilſt I am ſpeaking to you, as you 


& did in coming hither,, When I have told you what 


have to ſay, let thoſe who approve it go to the right 


without making any noiſe : the opinion of the ma- 
* jority ſhall determine us. I come now to my 


thoughts. That the enemy keep you here fur- 
<&. rounded, is neither owing to your want of cour 2 
«nor ſlowneſs to act. Your valour brought you 


ther: your valour muſt find you the means of te 


« parting from hence. In coming to this hill, you 
« have ſaved. the army of the Roman people: now 


<- fave yourſelves in retiring from this place, We 


4 have an enemy to deal with, who may truly: be ſaid 
cc $400 be blind, and who having it yeſterday in his 
wer to ruin our whole army in the defile it had en- 
65 9 red; and either to prevent us from poſting ourſelye: 
< upon this eminence, or to ſhut us up within good 
it, has neither ſeen nor done any ing 
After having deceived them in this 


cc manner in day-light, and with their eyes open, i 


is neceſſary now for you to deceive them again 
* whilſt they ſleep. I ſay neceſſary: for as we have 
<« nothing here but our arms and our courage, and 
& * muſt, periſh with 1 and thirſt if we continue, 


« it 


XI * 3 1CONNBLIOS! onſuls. 
«if 18 abſolutely neceſſary 


vr⸗ to remoye from henée. A. 2 : 
Bu WM. « The queſtion only is, whether "we ſhall de e by 1 
uld . night or by day. And this ſeems to mea matter 
ian WY. 15 requires tle deliberation. For if we-ſtay' 
mc + h day, who knows but the enemy, hem you fes 
er & perfed quite round our hill, may incloſe it within 
on , {158s' and intrenehments. And if only the night” 
bit . de the proper time for 'the execution of our defive 
and WY. vhich is inconteſtahle, the preſenthour is the 5 5 
„ avourable we can chuſe, becauſt chat at which: 
or. men are heavieſt with ſleep. © As then you will find 
and , all the enemy's foldiers aſleep,” you will either paſs 
u through them without being perceived, or, if they 
it. BW vake, you may put them into a conſternation by 
oke Bl raiſing great cries on a ſudden. After having fol- 
bed me to this place, now follow me from hence. 
u 45 for me, I abandon myſelf to the fame fortune 
* that brought us hither. Let thoſe who yn wn 
gt | opinion go to the right,” 
ma- An did fo to a man, and followed Peet where 
"hy" enemy had not poſted centinels. They had paſſed 
u. er their camp, when a ſoldier happening to claſh his 
* ums againſt t the” ſhield of a centinel that lay aſleep, 
ic latter awoke; and gave others the Arm They 
de. n not know whether they were friends or enemies: 
Jau becher they were the detachment come down from 
aun ee hin; or the Conſul, who had made himſelf maſ- 
te tr of the camp. Pecius that moment made his 
oops raiſe great cries. © The Samnites, "ſtill half 
his tkep, and ferzed with terror, could neither take arms 
— radily, oppoſe the paſſage of the ee, nor pur- 
Ty he them. The latter, taking advantage of that con- 
x ſion, kept L forwards, and kills d all that came 
| ths i their way When they were out of danger, as it 


vas not far from day, Decius made his troops halt, 
nd ſaid to them, Your valour, ſoldiers, 1s worthy 


SY of admiration. All eyes will applaud” this eld 
nal and happy enterprize. But it is not fit that night 


* ſhould: cover {6 glorious a return with darkneſs and 


. Let us wy here till day, that the Sun 
cc may. 


0 


A.R. 432-6 may witneſs your triumphant entran 


ing diſpatched a courier to the Conſul. The news of 


tulated them, calling them all in, general, and every 


cious. He induced him therefore to make the troops 
march directly againſt the enemy, who had not yet te 
covered their conſternation in the night, were di 


put to the ſword, to the number of thirty thouſand. 
The Conſul having then no other care upon hi 
hands, called an aſſembly the ſecond time, and did the 
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ä as it was day, they marched on, after hay. 
their return having ſpread in the camp, occaſioned in- 
credible joy, and the troops in emulation of each 
other went out to meet thoſe generous and intrepid 
ſoldiers, ho had expoſed et en to eertain dan- 
ger for their preſervation. They praiſed and conpra- 


one in particular, their preſervers, their deliveten. 
They returned thanks to the Gods for ſo-manifeſt; ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a protection: and as for Decius, they 
extolled him to the ſkies... This was a day of triumph 
to him. He marched 1 the camp with his vic. 
torious troops in the midſt of the higheſt applauſes o 
alone, and by the titles of honour, which they con 
tended with each other in giving him, equalled the 
Tribune in all things with the Conſul. Thie Conſu 
had already called the aſſembly, and was beginning 
to give Decius the praiſes he ſo juſtly deſerved, when 
the latter interrupted him, and repreſented, that there 
was no time to loſe, and that the moments were pre 
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+ hs in diforder around the hill, and of whom he 
lieved many ſent in purſuit of him, were ſtill ſtrag 
gling up and down in the foreſt. The legions {et out 
immediately, and came up with the enemy, whom 
they attacked when they leaſt expected it. Moſt ot 
their troops diſperſed on all ſides, could neither unite 
in one body, nor take arms, nor retire into their in 
trenchments. The legions purſued them into the 
camp, which they took. All they found in it were 


juſtice which was due to the generous enterprize 0 
1 | b g . . b Dec1us, 


ground of moderate extent not far from them. The 


F'; 


Decius, the glory of which the laſt action had infi- A. R. 
ritely augmented. Beſides other military preſents, he 295 & 
white one with gilt horns. To each of his ſoldiers, 

he gave a double allowance of corn for ever, with an 

x and two habits for the preſent. After the Conſul - 

hd "diſtributed his rewards, the legions placed the 
cown Obſidionalis on the head of Decius: this was © 
1 mark of acknowledgment given by the ſoldiers to 

he officer who extricated them out of any dangerous 


poſt, wherein they had been inveſted by the enemy: 4 
it was compoſed of turf. The ſoldiers of his detach: 3 
nent gave him another of the ſame kind. Decius 1 
kcrificed the ox with the gilt hotns to Mars; and = 
gave the other hundred to the ſoldiers who had fol- Eo 


bowed him in this action. The legions made each f 
the ſame ſoldiers a preſent of a — of, flour, and 
. Sextarius of wine. All theſe military preſents were 
tended with the cries and acclamations of the army, 
undoubted proofs of its ſincere and univerſal joy 1 
A third battle was fought with the ſame people. Liv. 1. 7. 
The Samnites whom Valerius had put to flight in the © 37 
fiſt battle, having drawn all their youth together, re- 
ſolved to make a laſt effort, and aſſembled near Sue. ' 
ſula. The inhabitants of that place ſent immediate 
advice of their motions to Valerius, imploring his aid. 
He immediately ſet out without baggage, leaving a 
ſrong guard for the defence of his camp in caſe: of 
attack, approached the enemy, and encamped upon a 


\- 


damnites at firſt offered him battle, but ſeeing that he 5 
ad not move, they advanced to inſult his camp. 1 


Judging of the number of his troops from the ſmall 


extent of his camp, their ardour augmented, and they 
demanded permiſſion of their officers to force it. The 
war would have been terminated by that raſn enter- 
prize, if their Chiefs had not checked their impetuo- 
The Sextarius was the ſixth part of a Congius, a little more than 
ee ord fr. ole td ty io 


3 


ſity. 


* 


gan to want proviſions, part 

troops diſperſed bout the * country to fi Drage. 
fear, as chey imagined, kept the Romans. ſhut up i 
their camp. They even flattered; themſelyes, that the 
latter would ſoon be reduced by famine, having onl 
the proviſions they had brought with them upon the; 
ſoulders. When the Conſul ſaw thie enemy diſperſed 
on all ſides in the country, with few troops to ſuſtain 
them; after having animated his troops by a ſhort ex- 
hortation, he led them on againſt the enemy's camp, 
and made himſelf maſter of it at the firſt attack. 
Great numbers of them were killed, and more in their 
tents than at the gates of the camp and on the works, 
Having cauſed all the enſigns he had taken to be laid 
together, and left a conſiderable body of troops t 
guard the camp he had juſt ſeized, with 3 oh 
ders not to touch the ſpoils till his return, he matched 
in good order againſt the Samnites diſperſed about the 

country, whom he had firſt taken care to make his ca. 
valry ſurround, in order to drive them like heaſts inte 
a net, ſo that they could not eſcape him. The ſlangb 


whether to draw up in a body, retire to their camp, or 
fly ſome other way. Forty thouſand ſhields were taken; 
not that the number of the dead was ſo great, but becauſe 
the alarm and flight had been general; and the coloum, 
including thoſe already taken in the camp, amounted 
to an hundred and ſeventy. - When this expedition vas 
over, the Conſul returned to the enemy's camp, and 
the whole booty was abandoned to the ſoldiers. 

The good ſucceſs of this campaign againſt the Sam- 
nites put a ſtop to the bad deſigns of ſome of the States 
in the neighbourhood of Rome who meditated War. 
The report of it ſpread as far as Carthage, 'who4ent 
ambaſſadors to congratulate the Romans upon it, with 
a crown of gold weighing twenty-five pounds, to be 
placed in the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol. 


The two Conſuls triumphed over the Samnites. I othe 


Decius followed their chariot, carrying the rewards W ing 
with which his valour had been honoured: w_ expe 


85 i 
prevailed, gave the Tribune equal praiſes with 
two Connie 07 i 2 rRNA OO 


The Roman | ſoldiers ſent into winter quarters. at Capua, - 
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form à conſpiracy againſt the. inhabitants. It is diſca- 
vered. Tbey revolt againſt the Commonwealth itſelf. 


Valerius Corvus the Dittator appeaſes the ſedition. The 
Samnites demand peate. The Latines haughtily require 
he Romans io conſent, that one of the two Conſuls;ſball - 
be elected out of their nation. War is declared again 


them. Dream of the two Conſuls. Manlius Torquatus 
puts his ſon to death for having fought. contrary. to his 
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orders. Decius, the other Conſul, devotes himſelf. for 


the army, which gains a " Cog victery over the Latines. 
Refl: tions upon the attion of Torquatus.. The cuar 


the Senate art paſſed. All the Latin States are con- 
quered, and entirely ſubjefted to the Romans. A Veſtal 
is condemned. The ' Pretorſhip conferred upon u Ple- 
beian, Roman ladies convicted of poiſoning, and pu- 
niſi ed. . 8 36 


- 


THE deputies of Capua and Sueſſula applied to A 


. 412. | ; 
Ant. C. 


the Roman People, and earneſtly ſollicited them, 


that they would ſend garriſons to quarter-amongſt 
them during the winter, in order to defend them 
gainſt the Samnites, who made frequent incurſions 
into their country, and ravaged their lands. This fa- 
vour, which they had no trouble to obtain, was very 
near proving fatal to them. The Romans on one ſide, 
cuſtomed to an hard and ſober life, did not know 
bow pernicious a city plunged in voluptuouſneſs might 
be to their manners: and the Campanians, on the 
ther, were no leſs ignorant of the dangers of admit- 
ing a foreign garriſon. Both people ſoon made a fad 
experience of theſe things. 5 


Capua, 


continued againſt the Latines. Three laws much againſt 


340. 
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A * Capua, whoſe exceſſive luxury even in thoſe days 
249, Was highly capable of n diſcipline, 
Ii. l. . ſoon ſoftened the foldiers Rome had ſent rhithery, by 
the delicious living and pleaſures with which it ſup. 
plied them in abundance, and made them abſolutely 
forget their own country. During their winter quar- 
ters, they concerted meaſures for depriving the Cam- 
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XA. 33. panians of their city by the fame" crime; as them. 
: ſelves had formerly taken it from its ancient inhabi. Wh 
tants, and made uſe of their on example againſt WW iu! 

them. The Roman ſoldiers conceived their Shen hdc 

founded in reaſon. * For,” faid they, is it reaſon- Wor 

<< able, that the Campanians, Who are incapable of Wt: 

<« defending their perſons and eſtates ” themſelves, de 

<«< ſhould poſſeſs the moſt fertile country of Italy, and Wo 

c inhabit ſo fine a city, in preference to a vidtorious WW! t. 

4 army, who at the price of their ſweat and blood put 

have driven out the Samnites ?” In conſequence part 

they formed the barbarous deſign of maſſacring the bt 


inhabitants of Capua, and of eſtabliſhing themlelves Wiſns: 


in their room. A 
. 413. * | | T ö + | | EE 
han C. Maxcivs Rurirus IV. e pelte 
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The conſpiracy could not be kept ſo ſecret, but ol 
that the principal magiſtrates had intelligence of it, 
The province of Campania. had fallen by lot to Mar- 
cius. He was a man of ability and experience, was 
now Conſul for the fourth time, and had been Dic- Wi! di 
tator and Cenſor. Having been apprized on his arti- Von! 
val, of all the projects that had been formed, be 
thought it neceſſary to elude them by addreſs anden » 
without noiſe. The firſt means that he uſed was to 
— a report, that the troops ſhould continue the 
ollowing year in the ſame winter quarters; for they 
were cantoned into different towns, but had all en-W thi: 


>. : tum minime falubris militari diſcipline Capua, inſtruments 


ommum voluptatum delinitos militum animos avertit à memoria pa- Vor 


tered 


triæ. 


- 


MARCIUS, SERVILIUS,” Conſul. 


ie, ther eby gave them room: to believe, that. they would | 


have ſufficient time for accompliſhing their deſign, 
wiſely retarded the execution of it. The conſpi- 
Ts [38% conſequence was not carried on with ſo much 
nyacity, and flackened much in its heat for the 
preſent. | | ' 


. When the Conſul took the field with the army, 
bi- WT chilſt the Samnites remained quiet, he made it his 
alt WE buſineſs to diſperſe the principal conſpirators on all 
on des under different pretexts. He ſent away whole 


companies that he ſuſpected, and permitted them to 


on- ted | 
of rturn to Rome by way of favour, and to give them 
es, le ſatisfaction of ſeeing their families. The conſpi- 


ntors at firſt ſuſpected nothing, and took the benefit 


putting different circumſtances together, they were 
prticularly ſtruck with the great number, that had 


nce 
the Widtained leave to be abſent ſo eaſily, of whom the 
major part were ſuch, as had declared themſelves moſt 


fouſly upon the Conſul's conduct, they rightly ſuſ- 
xcted the myſtery of it. They were then ſeized with 
error, They apprehended, that they ſhould be made 
ſictims to the inexorable revenge of the Senate, and 
flolved to take meaſures for their own ſecurity. 


gd men, inſtead of going to Rome, halted in a“ 
arrow paſs, in order to receive thoſe whom the Con- 
ul diſmiſſed every day. A great body of troops were 


b form a compleat army. A man of great reputa- 
dn was ae for that office, and they had no 
ach perſon amongſt them. They could not think 
f bringing one from Rome. For what Patrician or 
ſebeian would accept of ſo. dangerous a commiſſion ? 
a this exceeding perplexity they were informed, that 


* Lautula, a place between the Sea and the Mountains. | 


Vor. II. | 


f the General's indulgence with joy. But afterwards, 


br the conſpiracy z and thence proceeding to reflect 


A Cohort, that is to ſay, a body of about five hun- 


bn formed in this place, and wanted only a general 


_. 
ys Wi tred into the conſpiracy and acted in concert. He A. R. 473. 
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A at a country houſe not far off, actually reſided an if 
= C. luftrious Patrician, named T. Quintius, who had for 


that they ſhould be able to engage a man of that ch. 


MARCUS, SERVILIUS,” Confuls. 


% 
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merly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war, but had been ob 
liged by his wounds to quit the ſervice, and paſſe 
his time, remote from trouble and ambition, in th 
tranquillity of a country life. They did not imaging 


racter to accept their offer voluntarily. They there 


fore went in the night to ſeize his perſon; and havin | 
declared to him that he mult either reſolve to accepliil. 
8 the command, or die, they forced him to put mſe . 
at their head: after which they marched directiy fa. 
Rome. RE Som. ow +4 
| They were within eight miles of it, when the. 
were informed that an army was advancing to me 
them, under the command of M. Valerius Corrugl 
who had been created Dictator upon the news of ti. 
revolt, and the year before had commanded the fam J 
rebellious troops in quality of Conſul. As foon 4 I 
they came in view of the other army, and diſcover. 
the Roman arms and eagles, that ſight ſoftened the 5 
and the love of their country reſuming its plate il. 
their hearts, their fury Up calm in an inſtant. Tien. 5 
had not yet acquired the barbarous courage to ſhe. 
the blood of their citizens; they knew no "wars bully . 
with ſtrangers, and believed a ſeparation from thei. 0 
country the laſt exceſs of frenzy. The leaders an. 1 
5 ſoldiers on both ſides in conſequence ſought only t 1 4 
approach each other. The two Generals had an ny. h 
terview at the head of their armies with very pacit 3 
diſpoſitions. Quintius, averſe to carrying arm eg. | 
for his country, was far from being willing to emp. 0 
them againſt it. Corvus loved his whole country pag. * 
ſionately, and in particular the troops, but pech. -. 
the old ſoldiers. „ n 
2 As ſoon as Corvus appeared, and the mutineets fa 7 
: him, they expreſſed the higheſt reſpect for him, wil Ly 
| * du] 
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SAS 


ys Corvus, * in ſetting out from Rome, I implored 
« the immortal Gods, he Gods of our country, your a 


« Gods. as well as mine, that I might return from 
hence with the glory, not of having conquered, 

« but of having reconciled: you. I have had, and 
& ſhall ſtill have ſufficient occaſions, of acquiri 


glory in war: here all I ſeek is peace, What 1 


« aſked of the Gods in the prayers I made to them, 
« you, ſoldiers, can make, me obtain, if you will only 
« remember, that you are not incamped in the coun- 


« try of the Samnites and Volſci, but in the territory 
of Rome: that theſe hills, which you ſee, are the 


hills of your . that this army in front of 
« you, is compoſed of your fellow citizens: and that 
am your Conſul, under whom laſt year you twice 
s defeated the legions of the Samnites, and as often 


took their camp. Yes, Soldiers, I am M. Valerius 
Corvus, who never took any advantage of illuſtrious 


« birth but to do you the greateſt ſervices, and never 


any wrong: who am not the author of any rigorous 


«law, of any decree of the Senate, of. which you 
* can complain: and who in all the commands I 
„have had, have ever been more ſevere to myſelf 
than to you. If birth, valour, and dignities could 
* inſpire any one with pride and haughtineſs, I was 
* of a family, had given proofs of bravery, and 
* had attained the firſt office of the State at an age, 
* when I might, being Conſul at three and twenty, 


have made not only the People, but the Senate fear 


me. During this firſt Conſulſhip, did I either act, 
or ſpeak, in any other manner, than when I was 
# only Tribune of a legion ?.1 retained the ſame mo- 
* deration in my two following Conſulfhips, and am 
* ſtill determined to do ſo in this high office of Dic- 
* tator, with which it has been thought proper to in- 
"veſt me, and not to treat. thoſe ſoldiers, who are 
mine and their country's, with more lenity and in- 
* dulgence, than you, who, I ſpeak it with horror, 


2 2 « are 


* 
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þis own troops kept a profound filence. . . Soldiers,” A. R 43” * 
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addreſſed himſelf to the general of the 
thus: T. Quintius, however you happen to | 


* ſword againſt me, before I draw it againſt you: I 


te 


| MARCIUs, - SERVILIUS, Co Als. 
are its enemies. You therefore thall draw ch 
we muſt fight, the trumpet ſhall rſt found th 
charge, and the cry of battle and attack begin firf 
on your ſide.” After ſome other bog 
nutinee 


here, whether out of choice, or in effect of: fore 


cc if we muſt come to blows, do you retire into 0 
<« rear. It will be more honourable for you even t 10 
“ fly before your country, than to fight againſt i f 
Now. the queſtion is to negotiate peace, it — C 
'« you to appear in the front, and to make youre 
<« the mediator of an accommodation. As for vo 1. 
' « ſoldiers, propoſe equitable conditions to us: thoug 4 
however that be, it were better for us to ſubmit Ul a 
the moſt unjuſt, than to imbrue our hands in blog na 
« which ought to be ſacred to us... Me 
Quintius ſpoke with tears almoſt to the ſame ef b. 
to his troops. © Soldiers,” faid he, © if I can be 10 
any uſe to you, it is alſo rather in reſpect to pes ne 
<« than war. It is neither a Volſcian, nor a Samniti .. 
« who has juſt ſpoke to you; but a Roman, Jo dn 
„ Conſul, your general. You have experienced the 
« good fortune in command. Do not expole you / 
e ſelves to making proof of it againſt you. The & pro 
nate might have commiſſioned generals to marq vit 
<« againſt you, who would have been more willing ho 
« proceed to fatal extremities: but they have mad ap: 
choice of one who might be moſt inclined to pal pire 
« you as his ſoldiers, and in whom you could vo oni 
«© moſt confidence as your general. - Thoſeqwho al eit 
e capable of conquering deſire peace. Let us tha... 
< renounce thoſe deceitful and pernicious counſelloſſi him 
rage and hope, and more wiſely abandon ourſelvoF. a 
« without reſerve to a goodneſs and fidelity too Wen. 1 
« known to be ſuſpected.” : | br! 
This advice being generally approved, Quint rt 


returned to the Dictator, declared to him that t 


troop 


- MARCIUS,” SERVILIUS, Confuls . 344 
troops put themſelves into his hands, and earneſtly be- A. R. 4x4: 
ſought him to make himſelf their advocate and defen- 3 
der with the Senate and People. He added, That 
z to what concerned himſelf, he had no precautions 
to take; and that he relied upon his innocence: but 
that as to the ſoldiers, it would be proper to do for 
them what was formerly done for the People, when: 
they retired to the Sacred Mountain, and afterwards . 
for the army in the time of the Decemviri; that is to be 
fy, to decree that what was paſt ſhould not be im- 
puted as a crime to the ſoldiers, and that they ſhould 1 
never be moleſted on that account,” _ 8 NY 


* 


The Dictator, after having praiſed Quintius as he 

leſerved, and given great hopes to the reſt, returned 

immediately to Rome. He had no trouble in ob- — 

taining pardon for the criminals, their great number 4 

making impunity almoſt neceſſary. Having aſſem- 

bled the People, with the approbation of the Senate, 

te propoſed and paſſed a decree in the aſſembly, that 

ao one ſhould be moleſted for having ſeparated from 

the army, and formed a party. He alſo aſked 

8 a favour of the Romans, that no reproaches, 

= in jeſt or earneſt, ſhould be caſt upon any of 
em. LEES a, wiped; * 

At the ſame time a military law was paſſed, to 

prohibit ſtriking the name of a' ſoldier off the liſt 

without his conſent. The ſame law declared, that 

whoever had been Tribune of a legion, ſhould be in- 

apable of being a Centurion afterwards. The con- 

pirators demanded this article on account of P. Sa- 

bnius, who was almoſt always alternately, one year a 

Tribune, and the next firſt Centurion, called after- 

vards Primipilus. The ſoldiers had a grudge againſt 

lim, becauſe he had always oppoſed their plot, and 

b avoid having any ſhare in it, had retired from Lau- 

ula. As the Senate rejected this article out of regard 

for him, he deſired that they would comply with it 

for the ſake of peace; which was granted. 


ES; Another 


= 1348 MARCIUS, SERVILIUS, Confuls. _ 
A:R-433 Another no leſs violent demand of the ſame fold. 
Mb wg ers was to reduce the pay of the horſe; which was 
mh thrice as much as that of the infantry, They were 
angry with the cavalry for having always oppoſed their 
Liyy mentions ſeveral other laws which they ob. 
tained, but without any certainty ; and even the teality 
of thoſe we have ſpoken of, may be-doubted;” And 
indeed, it would be very ſurprizing, for ſoldiers; who 
ought to have thought themſelves very happy in be- 
ing pardoned their rebellion, to have been ſo infolent 
to demand, that ſuch of their comrades as had op- 
poſed them, ſhould be puniſhed, and the Senate {6 
weak as to grant it; otherwiſe we muſt ſuppoſe the 


army of the rebels to have been very numerous and 
£ formidable. 230 1 . anc 
The ſedition of which we have juſt ſpoke, was the 5 
firſt in which the Roman troops marched in ame; 
againſt their country, But to conſider the ealy ander 
immediate manner, in which it is appeaſed without Mp, 
coſting a drop of blood, it ought in my opinion to be 
looked upon leſs as a revolt formed coolly and with 92 
reflection, than as a ſudden and tranſient ftart fon 
Phrenay almoſt involuntary, which hurries on theſe f er 
ſoldiers without knowing what they do, and which, nan 
far from, extinguiſhing the love of their country in r 
their hearts, ſhews how profoundly it was implanted nat 
in them, as at the firſt remonſtrance of the Dictator iti. ;; 
awakens on a ſudden in all its vigour. The Romans, m 
were not yet ſuſceptible of thoſe monſtrous exceſſes ll... t 
which civil war excites: Nondum erant tam fortes ad hvir 
 fanguinem civilem. That fury, that barbarity, was fe Mut t 
ſerved for the latter unfortunate times of the com ne 8 
monwealth, when we ſhall ſee the Roman“ armies they 1 
marching againſt each other with flxing colours, and cini, 
Rome ſwimming in the blood of her citizens. bar ; 
1 Infeſtis obvia ſignis DN I tf, * 
Signa, pares aquilas, & pila minantia pilis. Lucax. 
ah | 3 8 For 


PLAUTIUS,. ZMILIUS; Conſuls. 343 
For the reſt, we cannot too much admire the ad- A. R. 445. 
refs and prudence, with -which this whole affair is OO 
conducted: both by the Conful and the Diftator. I 
o not know whether a more eloquent, more moving, 
ind more perſuaſive diſcourſe than that of Valerius 
Corvus to the mutinous troops is to be found in hiſ- 
ry. To know the human heart well, and how to 
nfuence the minds of men by gentle and inſinuating 
nethods to the purpoſe intended, is a great talent, 
nd a ſcience highly neceſſary to thoſe who . * 
aminiſtration of governments. 


G PLaurMDS, * Et Or A. R. 414. 
a | F ; Ant. C. 
E. /EMILIUS Mamencinus. 55 128. 


The rumour of the ſedition of the Roman ſoldiers, Liv. I. 3. 
ad the war with the Samnites, made ſome States de- © 1, 2. 
pile the alliance of the Romans. The Privernates 
n particular, by ſudden incurſions ravaged the lands 
o Norba and Setia, Roman colonies. The Conſul 
Plutius ſoon put an end to thoſe diſorders. 

EXmilius, + the other Conſul, to whom the war 
wiinſt the Samnites had fallen by lot, entered their 
country, and found them entirely quiet. With his 
permiſſion they ſent deputies to the Senate, to de- 
mand peace of the Romans, and permiſſion to make 
var againſt the Sidicini. Thoſe deputies repreſented, 
hat the Samnites were ancient allies of Rome, and 
that the Sidicini, againſt whom they demanded leave 
b make war, had always been their enemies, and ne- 
rer the friends of the Romans.” The Senate, after 
laving deliberated upon the affair. replied : It was 
Mt the fault of the Romans, that the alliance with 
the Samnites had not ſubſiſted inviolably, and that 


ey would willingly renew it: That as to the Sidi- 
ni, it was at their own option to act in regard to 


tem, as * 1 think fit,” 


tat people, and to make either war or RO with | 


+ "= Bi 
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PLAUTIUS; EMILIUS, Conſul! 
A.R. 414. The Samnites, in conſequence of this." treaty, im- 
"Inv. eclintely turned their arms againſt the Sichen The 
latter, to ſecure themſelves; had recourſe to the Ro 
mans, and offered to ſubmit to them as the Campa 
nians had done. Their propoſal was. not accepted 
under pretext, that it was only the effect of the ex. 
treme neceſſity to which they were reduced. Had th 
ü Campanians acted from any other motive? The Sidi e. 
cini, on this refuſal, applied to the Latines, who hac 
already taken arms of themſelves. The Campanians 
more ſenſible to the injury they had received from th 
Samnites, than to the ſervices of the Romans, alſe 
joined the Latines. A conſiderable army, formed 
out of the three people, entered the country of the e 
Samnites, and retired after having dee i wi po 
fire and ſword, _ A 
Their retreat gave the Saitinites time to ſend d the 
ties to Rome, to deſire the Senate, that they 72 5 | 
be pleaſed to forbid the Latines and Campanians, ail vid 
they were dependent on them, to attack the Samnites Wl is 
and 1n caſe of diſobedience, to reduce them to it Ire 
force of arms.” The anſwer returned them was ob Al 
ſcure and ambiguous; ; becauſe the Romans were nol ; 
willing to own in expreſs terms, that the Latines wer ft 
no longer at their diſpoſal as formerly, and that they ow! 
apprehended alienating them entirely, if they aſſumeq o! t 
a loftier tone. They declared therefore, that the © a! 
could forbid the Campanians, as being their ſubject ice, 
to carry arms againſt the Samnites : but as to the L (tho 
tines, there was no clauſe in the treaty with them, by iuch 
which they were obliged not to make war with whom The 
they thought fit. ed a 
Iv. I. 3. This anſwer, which terrified the Campus made anſw 
c. 3—6. them take off the maſk, and rendered the Latines i them 
who perceived that the Romans feared them, more Who 
haughty than ever. Accordingly, calling frequen{l I. 
afſemblies under colour of the war with the Samnites{ © an 
the principal perſons of the nation concerted mes ; thi 
ſures for attacking the Romans ; and the e „qu 


Cams 


\ 


. Us; Decius Con 


e Whatever care was 1 to A. B. OY : 


oe theſe, deliberations; ſecret, in order tp, ſurprize * * 


the Romans, the latter had intelligence of them; 
ind to put themſelves in a condition to fupport; ſo 


conſiderable; a war as that with which they were 
threatened, they immediately nominated new. Con- 
ſuls, dane for chat e e oe time of 
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Livy ſays, that Meer Kite of Epirus came - this 
jear to Italy with his fleet. The learned Dodwell 
poltpones this event to the time, where Livy. dates 


Alexander's victory over the Lucanians and Samnites, | 


that is to ſay;. eight years later. 

The other much more famous N "ID 
iftories acquired him the ſirname of the Great, 
ſgnalized himſelf at the ſame time, but in a different 
region, He was nephew) by the mother's fide, to the 
Alexander of whom we firſt ſpoke. 

Though the revolt of the allies and of all the Latine 
ſtates was no longer dubious, the Romans, as if their 


on intereſts had not been concerned, and only thoſe 


of the Samnites, ordered ten of the principal Latines 
wattend, amongſt whom were the two Prætors in of- 


fce, L. Annius of Setia, and L. Numicius of Circeii 
(thoſe two cities were both Roman colonies). to receive 


ſuch orders as it ſhould be judged proper to give them. 


Pg 


The two Pretors, before they {at out for Rome, call - 


ed an aſſembly, to know in what manner N 
ayer the orders, which they expected would given 
them. Opinions being very much divided, N 
who had given his firſt, ſpoke again as follows. 
* Though I myſelf. 2 deliberating upon the 

„ anſwer ; it was proper to give the Romans, I believe 
* that the queſtion at preſent is not ſo, much to en- 


8 * 


; quire, what 1 it is neceſſary to ſay, as what it is ne- 


3 —_ 


| A. Ring > 


| wy 


concluded with dem is between 
ve reflect that our troops co 


* ſüffer 


; « my whole opi 


as the other out of the Romans? If ever there was 


| 2 a favourable conjunctute for po 
- our n 


ceſſary to do. Whonwe have Gully etermine 
<« weſhall act, it will be eaſy to — rn 
* conduct. If we are abject enough to perſiſt fill in | 
a ſhameful ſlavery, uider the cobur and Will; 
AY name an alliance, there is nothing to deliberate 
upon: we muſt anſwer the R 
« ial from them we will a ay down our arms. But 
« if we have the leaſt ſenſe of honour and love of : 
if we remember that the treaty WW, 
equal and ,if 
e the * 
army: for what reaſon, where forces are equal, ſhall. 
00 authority not be equal alſo? In a word, to ſpeak 
nion at once, wherefore of the two 
« G ſrould not one be elected out of the Latines, 


liberty remaini 


ſſeſſing ourſelves 0 
s, the preſent is ſo. Tou have made trial 
<« of their patience on many occaſions, but eſpecially . 


« in ang them the troops you have been accu | 


<« tomed' to furniſh them one undred « 
&« years. They have borne tiently; hence 
« do you ink eeds this e t om « , 
their kn ge of their own ſtrength and ours "WW « | 


They fear you; and the anſwer which I know they « . 
4 made the Samnites, clearly ſhews, that the —— 4 1 
“Latium no longer in their dependance. 6e 
« here is afraid to be the carrier of your dans, ? : 
« offer myſelf to go, and make them known, not only «1 


before the Senate and People of Rome, but in def « * 


<< preſence and ſight of their Jupiter Capitolinus. 0 
_ « will declare there to them in your name, that, Th 
s they would have us for friends and allies, they te 
« muſt receive one of the Conſuls from us, and com- R 


poſe a Senate half Romans and half Latines.” Thi « . 


_ diſcourſe! was rally applauded, and Annius com- 7 
miſſioned to do and ſay whatever he ſhould think leſs x 
expedient for the honour and intereſt of the Lane ſeizec 
fates, | 7th 


When 


Manlius declared to them in 


that Were ee the Latines had to defiſt from making 
uur againſt chem. Annius then Ne not with the 


jms, © You'certainly ought Sir omans,” 


® know to what an height of greatneſs and the 
« Latine people have attained,” as well by their own, 
s the forces of their allies.” As pA cannot reſolve 
„to put an end to your imperiaus' accordir 

to 41 the rules ofa nature and reaſon, e 
i! is in our power, to aſſert our lib However 


« willing, in conſideration of a tie always to ber 
ed, to proceed by the methods of ocfiinodiagt; ; 


« of the two people equal, propoſe conditions of peace 
to make them Equal in power and authority. 


© choſen out of the Romans, and the other out of the 
* Latines 3 and the Senate muſt” confift alſo of an 
* equal number af you and us, ſo that the Roman 
and Latines for the future 15 7 form only one 

ple and commonwealth. And in order that th 


* two people may bear the ſame name, as it is abſo- 
* lutely neceffary for one of them to reſign that honour 
to the other, for the ſake of peace, we conſent, that 
Rome ſhal if betothe e our common country, and that 
* we be all called Romans.“ 

The Conful Manlius, who was of a character no 
eis proud and haughty than the Latine deputy, was 
ized with fury on this diſcourſe, and declared that 
the Senators were ſo void of reaſon and OO 
enſe 


gave © hath zussenes in 85 We "The Fo T. A 
name of che whole * 
body, that he Samnites were the allies of Rome nd 


gavity y and moderation ef à d. 8 with the tone 
of Victor, who had taken the Capita 5, force . de : 


ing himſelf to Manlius and the Senate, c to — * 
« the ſtile of maſters over us, at leaft-now, when you 


« as we are deſcended from the ſame blood, we are . ; 
* and ſince it has pleaſed the Gods to make the forces | 


For this end then, of the two Confuls one muſt be 


* may be but one common ſeat of empire, and the 


* K. 
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"A R. 475: ſenſe as to accept ſuch conditions, he would enter the 


14 


it might ſerve to embelliſh the ſcene, and for the bet- 


| MANLAUS, DECIUS, Conſuls,: - 


Senate ſword in hand, and kill all the Latines that 
ſhould dare to place themſelves there. Then turning 
towards the ſtatue of Jupiter: „Great God, cried he, 
edo you hear the criminal and impious propoſal they 
< make us! Will you behold foreign Conſuls and z 
foreign Senate in your ſacred temple ! Is this then, 
„ Latines, the, treaty which Tullus King of Rome 
e made with the Albans your forefathers? or that ſince 
< renewed. with you by Tarquinius Priſcus? Perhaps 
you have forgot the battle at the lake of Regilla 
« Can you forget both your former defeats, and Our 
60 <* ſignal benefactions, in ſuch a manner ?”.. _ 
After Manlius had made an end of ſpeaking, the 
Senate expreſſed no leſs indignation than their Head; 
and whilſt the Conſuls and Senators were calling upon 
the Gods, the witneſſes of treaties and alliances, it is 
ſaid that Annius was heard to expreſs himſelf in terms 
of contempt and inſult againſt Jupiter. But it is cer- 
tain, that in deſcending from the porch of the temple 
with precipitation, he fell from the top' to the bottom 
of the ſteps, and ſtruck his head ſo violently againſt 
the ſtones, that he was ſtunned, and, according to ſome 
authors, expired upon the ſpot. Others add, that 
whilſt the Senate was imploring the vengeance of the 
Gods, thunder was heard, which was followed by a 
reat ſtorm. All this might be true, ſays Livy; but 
0 ems better adapted to the theatre than hiſtory, where 


ter repreſentation of the anger of the Gods. And in- 
deed as I have often obſerved, it was the cuſtom of 


the ancients to throw the marvellous 1 into ſingular qo 
remarkable events. the 
Manlius, whom the Senate had ordered to recon- Mort 
duct the ambaſſadors, ſeeing Annius upon the ground, of w 
cried out aloud, ſo as to be heard by the Senate and ſuls 
People : Heaven has heard our prayers, and de- Wi " vi: 
te clared for us. Yes, there is a Providence, there is? 4 
om 


Jupiter, who the pray ers addreſſed to fen 
cc ear 


—— 
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MANLIUS, DECIUS; \Confuls. 30 
« Fear not, Romans, to take arms, which the Gods * * F 


« themſelves put into. your hands,” I will treat the 3 
« Latines, and level them with the earth, in the ſame | 
« manner as you ſee the Gods: have done their 
« Chic” V = 
This expreſſion gave the People ſo much reſentment 
zainſt the Latines, that if the magiſtrates ordered 
to accompany the Deputies had not been preſent, the - 
law of nations would not have ſecured their perſons. - 
War againſt the Latines was decreed. The Conſuls, 
having raiſed two armies, which were joined by that of 
the Samnites, ſet out immediately, and incamped near 
Capua, where the Latines and their allies had their 
rendezvous. "Mg N 
Here, during the night (J have no other authority Civ. 1-3. 
for this fact than Livy's credulity; neither does he 
afirm it poſitively) the two Conſuls had the ſame dream 
or viſion. A man of a larger and more majeſtic ſtature 
than ordinary appeared to them, and told them: 
That the general on one ſide, and the army on tge 
other, were due to the Dii Manes and Gods of the 5 
arth; and that the army, whoſe general ſhguld de- 
vote himſelf and the legions of the enemy to thoſe Gods, 
ſhould be victorious.” When the Conſuls had related 
this viſion to each other, they judged it neceſſary to 
ofter ſacrifices to the Gods, in order to avert their 
wath ; and they were the better pleaſed with conſult- 
ing the Gods in this manner, as, if the inſpection of 
the entrails foretold the ſame thing as their dream, one 
af the two Conſuls might prepare to fulfil the decree 
of tlie fates. | * | 2 
The anſwer of the Aruſpices agreed perfectly with 
the idea Manlius and Decius had conceived in effect 
af their dream: They therefore aſſembled a council 
of war; and in order that the death of one of the Con- 
luls might not give the army terror and conſternation, 
u was agreed, that on the ſide which firſt gave way in 
the battle, the Conſul ſhould devote himſelf for the 
Roman People and their armies. It was alſo thought 
ry 
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ſeverity of the military diſci 
| 

f 

0 

be 

fr 

ad 

moſt was, that of the generals, who were always the 
greateſt and moſt able amongſt the Romans, born to « 
command. It is evident therefore, that too much 4 
precaution could not be taken againſt ſuch . 
enemy. . . 160 f 
The Conſuls ſent out horſe on all ſides to obſerve « 
the motions of the enemy, who were not far off. T. 
Manlius, the ſon of the Conſul, having advanced al « : 
the head of a ſquadron almoſt to the gates of the « . 
camp of the Latines, was challenged to a ſingle com- f. 
bat by one of the principal perſons of their army, xh « ; 
alſo added haughtineſs and inſult to that defiance i « ,, 
The young Roman, full of fire and courage, could h. 
not contain himſelf, Whether rage, or ſhame to re 
fuſe the combat, or laſtly, ſays Livy, whether urgedg ,, 
on by the inevitable neceſſity of his fate, he forgot th. 
at that moment, the reſpe& and ſubmiſſion, which he 5 
owed to his father's authority, and the orders of the in 
Conſuls; and ran blindly into a combat, of which tha 50 


event could not but be fatal to him, whether he con. not 
quered or were overcome. He killed his enemp, and 
after having taken his ſpoils, returned in triumph wi gig 
his troops. When he arrived at the camp, he wells, cr. 
directly to his father's tent, ſcarce knowing either th me 
nature of what he had done, or what was going to hap 
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MANLIUS, 'DECIUS, Confuls, 
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en to him in conſequence; and aſſuring himſelf of A. R. 4.9: 


praiſes, when he ought to have expected nothing but 
puniſhment, He preſented himſelf therefore with con- 
ſdence. Father, ſaid he, I have followed your ex- 


2 ample, and proved myſelf your ſon. I bring you 


« theſe ſpoils of an enemy, who challenged me, and 


« whom TI killed in fingle combat.“ As ſoon as the 


Conſul had heard thoſe words, he turned away, ſeemed 
both with his eyes and hands to puſh the young man 
from him, and immediately aſſembled the army. Then 
zddreſſing himſelf to his ſon: T. Manlius, ſaid he, 
« fince without regard either to the Conſular dignity, 
« or the authority of a father, you have preſumed 
« contrary to our expreſs orders to ſkirmiſh with the 
« enemy, and have thereby, as far as in you lay, 


« aboliſhed the military diſcipline, which has been to 


« this day the ſupport of the Roman State, ſo as to 
& have reduced me to the ſad neceſſity, either of be- 


« traying the intereſts of the Commonwealth, or of | 


« facrihcing myſelf with whatever is moſt dear to me: 
* 1t is juſt that we ſuffer the puniſhment of our of- 
« fence, rather than it ſhould fall upon our innocent 
country. We are going to give a fad and mourn- 
ful example, but a ſalutary one to the troops of all 
ſucceeding times: not but that paternal tenderneſs, 
* and even this firſt eſſay of your valour, which you 
have juſt given, ſuffering yourſelf to be miſled by a 
* van phantom of glory, plead ſtrongly with me in 
your behalf. But as it is neceſſary either to enforce 
the reſpect due to the Conſular authority by your 
* death, or to authorize the contempt of it by ſuffer- 
ing your crime to paſs with impunity ; I believe you 
* yourſelf, if you have any blood of mine in you, will 
not refuſe to reinſtate the military diſcipline by 
your puniſhment, which you have ſubverted by your 
diſobedience. Go, Lictor, faſten him to the ſtake.” 
9 cruel a decree undoubtedly coſt him who made it 
one tears; and if, on this occaſion, the love of the 
public good triumphed over paternal tenderneſs, — 
„ muff 
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A. R. 455. muſt believe that it did not entirely extinguiſh the Wl 
Tun: 0 ſenſe of it. n e n 45 ATA * ES, p Wong py M 
The whole army was ſtruck with terror and'conſter. # 
nation at ſo exceſſive and horrid an order; and each 

_ imagining he ſaw the ax in a manner preparing fot if. 
himſelf, continued within bounds, leſs out of ſub- i. 
miſſion than fear. All kept a mournful ſilence fot it 

ſome time. But when they ſaw the head of young in 
Manlius drop, and the earth covered with his blood, gg 

they quitted on a ſudden the kind of ſtupefaction into 

which their firſt ſurprize had thrown them, gave a free dis 

vent to their groans and complaints; expreſſing the doi 

moſt tender compaſſion and regret for the ſon, and 
uttering the moſt violent execrations againſt the eruelty t. 

of the father. They celebrated the funeral of that! 
unhappy youth with the utmoſt ſolemnity. They 71+ 
covered his body with the ſpoils of the enemy he had pre 
killed, erected him a funeral pile without the in- hne 
trenchments, and the ſoldiers, in paying him theſe lai... 

ſad duties, ſhewed the greateſt zeal and the utmoſti gore 
tenderneſs in honour of his memory. « 

The action of Manlius, by whatſoever name it may In 

be called, for I do not examine that here, whether iti pc 

be denominated juſt ſeverity, or barbarous cruelty .I 
produced a double effect. On the one ſide, it rendered ob 

the ſoldiers more ſtrict and obedient : on the other, ii tor 

made the Conſul eternally odious; the command oH the 
Manlius, Manliana imperia, became a proverb to e- nat 

preſs the moſt terrible and exorbitant exceſs of ſe Ro 
verity. * | 5251-0 « the 

| The battle was fought near mount Veſuvius on thai fo 
_ . 8. way to * Veſeris. The Roman Conſuls, before they Qu 
led the troops to battle, ſacrificed victims, in order tqlf« ,* | 

know the will of the Gods from the inſpection of thei: „t. 
entrails. The Aruſpex found ſomething wanting i. ene, 

the + head of the liver of Decius's victim, but tha. Pa- 


; «A 6 > Wa; 
* It is doubted whether this be the name of a city, or of f river. 
+ What the ancients meant by“ head of the liver is not preciſe 

known; but it was by that part they judged whether the victim We 

agreeable to the Gods or ne. _ 


th evote⸗ 
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tie reſt of it was acceptable to the Gods: that of & R. 414. 
Manlius was perfectly good. I ö am ſatisfied, ſaid 2 5 
« Decius, if the victim of my collegue be entirely 
« prateful * to the Gods.“ The army advanced, 9 
ifrerwards to engage. Manlius commanded the right ett. 
wing, and Decius the left. The battle was fought 
with equal forces, valour, and ſucceſs at firſt. At 
ength the Haſtati of the left wing not being able to 
ſuſtain the impetuous charge of the Latines, retired 
o the ſecond line, where the Principes fought. In 
this diforder the Conſul Decius cried out with a loud 
wice to the Pontiff Valerius, We have occaſion here, 

« ſaid he, for the aſſiſtance of the Gods. Lend me 
« the aid of your office, and repeat the words which 
] am to pronounce in devoting myſelf for the army.” 
The Pontiff ordered him to put on the robe called 
Pretextaz and with his head covered with a veil, one 
tand raiſed under his robe as high as his chin, and a 
welin under his feet, he made him pronounce theſe 
wrds ſtanding upright. © Janus, Jupiter, Father 
„Mars, Quirinus, Bellona, Bn Lares, Novenſiles, 
* Indigetes, aſid you, Gods, who have a particular 
power over us and our enemies, Dii Manes, I beg, 
« I humbly implore, I aſk the grace, and I rely upon 
H obtaining it, that you will beſtow courage and vic- 
* tory upon the Roman People the Quirites; and at 
the ſame time that you will ſpread terror, conſter- 
* nation, and flaughter amongſt the enemies of the : 
Roman People the Quirites. And conformably to | 


xx a> * 
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* the words I have juſt pronounced, I devote myſelf 
* for the Commonwealth of the Roman People the 
* Quirites, for the army, legions, and auxiliary troops 
*of the Roman People the Quirites, and I gevote 
with myſelf the legion and auxiliary troops of the 
. wart to the Du Manes and the Goddels of the 
Arth.“ x; „„ - 

After having pronounced theſe prayers and impre- 
tons, he ordered his Lictors to retire to Manlius, 
nd to inform him, without loſs of time, that he had 
voted himſelf for the army. Then wrapping his 
Yor. II. As robes 
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A. R. 415. robes about him, after the * Gabian manner, he threw. 


Ant. C. 


5 himſelf impetuouſly into the midſt of the enemy. Ter. 


ror and conſternation in conſequence ſeemed to lead 
the way before him. Wherever he turned, the enemy, 
+. as if thunder-ſtruck, were immediately ſeized with 
horror and dread. But when he. fell under a ſhower 
df. darts, the confuſion and diſorder of the Latines re- 
doubled. The Romans at that inſtant, filled with the 
confidence of having engaged the Gods on their ſide, 
renewed the fight with new valour and vigour. Hi. 
therto only the two firſt lines, that is to ſay the Haſtati 
and Principes, had ſhared in the action. The Triarii, 
who formed the third line, watted the Conſul's orders 
to move, kneeling upon their right knee. Manlius 
having received advice of his Collegue's death, and 
ſeeing that the Latines had the advantage in ſeveral 
places through the ſuperiority of their numbers, was in 
ſome ſuſpence whether it was not time to make the 
Triarii advance. But preſently after judging. it beſt 
to reſerve them for the end of the action, he contented 
himſelf with making only ſome light- armed troops of 
the third line move to the front. The Latines, who 
believed them the whole body of the Triarii, brought 
theirs on alſo. The latter fought long with great ar- 
dour, and though their lances were either broke or 
blunted at the points, and themſelves exceedingly ta- 
tigued by redoubled efforts, they however began to 
break the Romans, and believed themſelves ſure of 
the victory, imagining they had penetrated as far as 
the third line. The Conſul then made the Triari ad- 
vance; who being entirely freſh, and having to do 
with troops already fatigued and exhauſted, ſoon put 
them to the rout, and. that with no great difficulty 
An horrible ſlaughter of the Latines enſued, of whom 
ſcarce a fourth part eſcaped. The Samnites, who 
were at the foot of the mountain, augmented the ter- 
ror of the Latines. | 
The whole honour of this battle was juſtly aſcribed 
to the Conſuls : of whom the one, ſays Livy, averted 


By | V Incinctus cinta Gabino. 
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the wrath. of the Gods from the Romans, and made 4;R- 419. 
it fall upon the enemies; and the other ſhewed a 33. 
courage and conduct in this battle, that gave all the = 
writers, whether Romans or Latines, who tranſmitted 
accounts of it to poſterity, reaſon to ſay, that on what- 
ever ſide Manlius had been, that army muſt infallibly 3 
have been victorious. bn 

Of the Latines who fled ſome retired to Minturnæ 
2 little above the Mouth of the Liris, and others to 
Veſcia, The Romans took their camp after the bat» 
tle with abundance of priſoners. The body of Decius 
was not found till the next day. His collegue cele- 
brated his funeral with great magnificence. * 

The courage of devoting themſelves to death for 
the preſervation of their country, became a kind of 
domeſtick and hereditary virtue in the family of the 
Decl. * The father gives us an example of it here 
n the war againſt the . His ſon in that with 
the Hetrurians will pique himſelf upon treading in his 
ſteps, and will devote himſelf like him. And his 
grandſon, according to Cicero, in a battle with Pyrrhus, 
kill renew this glory peculiar to his family in his per- 
bn. But how great ſoever Cicero's authority may be, 
the ſilence of hiſtorians, of whom none mention the 
aſt's devoting himſelf, except as a deſign not reduced 
o execution, renders this fact at leaſt extremely 
doubtful. 7X ie | . ; | 

The Romans, ſuperſtitious to exceſs, attributed the . 
lucceſs with which theſe devotings were always at- 7 
tended, to a viſible miraculous protection of the Gods. 
Cotta in Cicero, who is not ſo credulous, finds nothing 
more than natural in it. ＋ It was, ſays he, a ſtrata- 
gem of theſe great Men, who loved their country 


di non mors timeretur——non cum Latinis decertans pater De- 
aus, cum Etruſcis filius, etiam cum Pyrrho nepos, ſe hoſtium telis 
ojeciſent, Tusc. Queſt. I. 1. n. 9. 9 | 3 
Conſilium illud imperatorum fuit, quod Græci chαννj appellant, 
«d eorum Imperatorum qui patriæ conſulerent, vitz non pareerent, 
ebantur enim fore, ut exercitus imperatorem, equo incitato ſe in 
_ immittentem, perſequeretur: id quod evenit. De nat, Deor. 
15. | | | | 


Aa 2 | enough 
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AR. ans. enough to ſacrifice their lives for it. They were per. Wl | 
18 ſuaded, that the ſoldiers, ſeeing their general thro 
WF. 8 © W c 
himſelf into the midſt of the enemy, where the 2 
battle was hotteſt, would not fail to follow him, and Wl « 
braving death by his example carry terror and con- 
ſternation every where. And in this conſiſted the WM hi 
whole miracle. 5 | | be 
The Latines having raiſed new troops haſtily, in an 
hopes to ſurprize Manlius, who expected nothing leſs WW be 
than to ſee himſelf attacked by defeated enemies, ne 
were routed a ſecond time at Trifanum, between WM jj: 
Sinueſſa and Minturnæ. The loſs was ſo conſiderable, ter 
that all the Latines, and after their example the Peo- 7, 
ple of Capua, ſubmitted to the Romans. Part of bi. 
their country was taken from them; and Roman co- m 
lonies ſent thither. The horſe of Capua, to the num- He 
ber of ſixteen hundred, were not involved in this pu- Ey 
niſhment, becauſe they had not ſhared. in the revolt. to 
To reward their fidelity they were made Roman citi- eve 
zens, and the people of Capua were obliged to pay pre 
each of them yearly the ſum of four hundred and ir! 
fifty * Denarii, which might amount to about tem cal 
ounds ſterling. the 
Manlius when he returned to Rome was met only giv 
by the old men. The youth looked upon him with or, 
deteſtation both then, and during all the reſt of lM vhi 
life. | sf ws imp 
It is natural enough to examine what we ought t cont 
think of the action of Manlius, who puts his fon tin t! 
death without mercy for having fought contrary to hi vera 
orders; whether we ſhould conſider it as a virtuou if ther: 
and laudable action, or an exceſs of ſeverity, whicll oni 
cannot. be too much deteſted, becauſe carried intq; dem 
barbarity. We are at the ſame time ſurprized to {a man 
two characters ſo entirely oppoſite in the ſame man RX 


+ a generous tenderneſs for a father, from whom he 


* The Denarius was not yet coined at Rome, but might be in ul 
amongſt the Campanians. | 

+ Magnus vir imprimis & qui perindulgens in patrem, 1dem acer 
ſeverus in filium. Offic. 3. c. 12. ; TT 
a | ha 
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The bold and hazardous action of Manlius to fave 
his father, evidently ſhews, that he was not one of a 


bad heart, and void of the ſentiments, which nature 
and humanity inſpire. Another cauſe muſt therefore 


be found for his treatment of his ſon. And this is 


neither obſcure nor doubtful. Abandoned zeal for 


his country prevailed in him over nature and paternal 
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had received nothing but ill treatment; and e 2 415. 
cruelty to a ſon, whoſe whole crime was his having ap 
abandoned himſelf to an immoderate indeed, but par- 
donable deſire of glory one would think, at his age. 


337. 


tenderneſs. DI nature patricque amori prætulit jus ma- Ci. 1. 4. 
atis al que imperii; and Livy does not fail to make Fin. n. 23. 


i declare it in the harangue, which he puts into his 
mouth. Manlius was a father, but he was a Conſul: - 


He loved his ſon, but he loved his country ſtill more: 


Every body knows what was the idol of the Romans, 
to which they believed themſelves obliged to ſacrifice 


every thing: I fay obliged, even by the laws, which 
preſcribed the order of duties. The Gods had the 


firſt place, their country the ſecond : and the recipro- 
cal duties of father and ſon held only the third. When 
the two laſt claſhed, the ſtruggle was hard; and to 


give their country the preference, required a conſtancy, 
or, to ſpeak more juſtly, a kind of ferocity of mind, 


which filenced the voice of nature, and the ferdimenta | 


implanted deepeſt in the heart of man. For, we muſt 
confeſs, whatever greatneſs of ſoul may be pretended 
n the principles, on which Brutus, Manlius, and ſe- 


veral other famous Romans acted, when we examine 


them ſeriouſly and in cool blood, we cannot but be 
conſcious of a fecret voice within ourſelves; that con- 


demns them, becauſe rep to- nature and hu- 
manity. 1 —— — 


Cum ventum ad verum eft, ſenſus moreſque repugnant. 
Horat. Sat. 1. I. 1. 
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cr The Latines, diſcontented with having been depriy. 


* 
— 


— 
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revolt of the Latines, but in reality to rid themſelves 


ed of part of their country, continued their motions, | 
The two Conſuls marched againſt them. The latter 
defeated the enemy, took their camp, and obliged 
ſeveral ſtates to ſubmit to the Romans. His college, 
however, made his troops advance againſt the inhabi. 
tants of Pedum. They were ſupported by the cities 
of Tibur, Præneſte, and Velitræ, and aid had been 
ſent them from Lavinium and Antium. The Romans | 
having had the advantage in ſome battles, Emilius 
approached Pedum, where the enemy, in conjunction 
with their allies, had eſtabliſned their camp; and 
the whole weight of the war was turned on that fide. 
Before it was terminated, Emilius, having received 
advice, that a triumph had been decreed his collegue, 
returned haſtily to Rome to demand the fame honour, 
though he had not yet obtained the victory. The 
Senate, offended at ſo ill-tim'd an importunity, re- 
fuſed him a triumph, till Pedum ſhould either be 
taken by force, or ſurrendered by capitulation. This 
refuſal incenſed him againſt them, and during the reſt 
of his Conſulſhip, he acted like a true Tribune of the 
people, without any oppoſition from his collegue, who 
was a Plebeian. The Senate, under pretext of a new 


the ſooner of two Conſuls, with whom they were dil- 
ſatisfied, ordered them to create a Dictator. Æmilius, 
who was then in authority, for the two Conſuls when 


together preſided by turns, nominated his collegue, 7 
who choſe Junius Brutus General of the Horſe. 7 
It was natural to expect that a Plebeian Dictator a 
would not fail to ſignalize his adminiſtration by ſome "=" 

| inſtitution in favour of the people, and againſt the cout 


nobility; and this happened. He paſſed three laws 

highly mortifying to the Senate, and which gave a very +» 

great blow to their authority. The firſt was that the gum, 
| | | -Plebiſcitz MM 
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plebiſcita, that is to ſay, the ordinances of the Peo- A. vt * 


ple, ſhould extend to the Senators as well as the Ple- 


© 
beians. This law had already been afſed upon the * Is 


«expulſion of the Decemyiri, and probably was not © 
ſufficiently put in force. The ſecond ordained, * that 


the Senate ſhould approve the laws firſt which ſhould f 


be paſſed in the aſſemblies by centuries, even before 


the People had oft their ſuffrages; whereas ancient- 
the People were not in force, till after id. 1. . 


ly the decrees o 


.. $3» 


they had been confirmed by the Senate. And by the c. 17. 


third it was inſtituted, that one of the two Cenſors 


ſhould always be elected out of the People: not long Ibid. 1. = 
before they had prevailed to have it made lawful for © . 


two Plebeians to be Conſuls at the ſame time. 


State ſhould paſs with perfe 
noiſe, complaint, or the oppoſition of the Senate. 


Livy at leaſt ſays not a word to that effect. This 


was probably becauſe the Senate was without an head, 
the Dictator being againſt it. But I am ſtill more 
furprized, that ſo wiſe a body, fo attentive to its in- 
tereſts, and ſo jealous of its privileges, after having 
exaſperated Emilius by the refuſal of a triumph, and 
in conſequence ſeen him declare openly for the Peo- 
le, ſhould, without neceſſity, order him to declare a 
Dion and put it into his power fully and imme- 


diately to revenge the pretended affront they hed made 


him ſuffer. 


L. Fuxivs 1 
C. MaN1US 


The Latines, after all their loſſes, were come to the 
point of not being able to endure either war or peace. 
Their weakneſs made them incapable of undertaking 
war; and their rage for having been deprived of part 
of their country would not permit them to have re- 
courſe to peace. They believed it obſerving a me- 


* 


* Ut legum, quæ comitiis centuriatis ferrentur, ante initum ſuffra- 


dium, patres auctoxes fierent. Liv. 8. c. 12. 


Aa 4 dium, 


J am ſurprized that laws of $21 importance to the 
tranquillity, without 


* 
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A. R. 417 dium, to keep themſelves ſhut up within their cities 


to avoid drawing the Roman arms upon them; and to 


hold themſelves alſo in readineſs, in caſe the Romans 


ſhould form a ſiege of any, place, to march altogether 
to its aid. This plan did not ſucceed, and they exe- 


cute it ill, The city of Pedum being beſieged, only 


the people of Præneſte and Tyber entered it, being 
its neareſt neighbours. Mænius, one of the Conſuls, 
attacked with advantage, and defeated near the river 
Aſtura the Aricini,' Lavinians, and Veliterni, who had 


joined the Volſci of Antium, in order to march to the 


relief of the city. Camillus, the other Conſul, made 
himſelf maſter of it by ſtorm, after a defence of con- 
ſiderable length. When Pedum was taken, the tuo 
Conſuls being joined, Jed their victorious troops againſt 
all the other cities; and ſubjected the whole country 
of the Latines. They left good garriſons in the 
conquer'd places, and returned to Rome. The ho- 
nour of a triumph was decreed them unanimouſly, to 
which a new mark of diſtinction very extraordinary in 
thoſe times was added, the erecting of two equeſtrian 
ſtatues of them in the Forum. > 


Before the election of new Conſuls, Camillus re. | 


ported the actual condition of the Latines to the Senate, 
in order to their deliberating with proper information 
upon what it was proper to eſtabliſh in reſpect to them. 
« Fathers, ſaid he, all that remained to do in Latium 
<« has been happily effected by the favour of the Gods, 


e and the faithful and valiant ſervice of your ſoldiers. 


e The armies of the enemy have been defeated near 
« Pedum and Aſtura. All the Latine Cities, and 
« Antium which belonged to the Volſci, have been 
either taken by force of arms, or voluntarily ſur- 
e rendered; and are now in the poſſeſſion of your 
&« garriſons. As theſe people diſturb us by frequent 
„ revolts, the queſtion now is to find effectual means 
« for eftabliſhing a ſolid and laſting peace. The Gods 
« have put their fate entirely into our hands. It 1s 


* for you to reſolve, whether Latium ſhall ſubſiſt any 


“longer or not. In reſpect to the Latines, you have 
£0 
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g it now 1n. your power to aſſure yourſelves of perpe- 
0 e tual peace, either by treating them with rigour, or 
8 « pardoning them. Are you willing to treat a peo- 
ple with the utmoſt ſeverity, who have returned to 
_ « their obedience, and are no longer able to oppoſe 
y you? It is at your choice to deſtroy all Latium for 
g « ever, and to reduce a country into a defart, which 
, “in many important wars has ſupplied us with nume- 
r « rous and excellent troops. Or is it your will, after 
d « the example of your anceſtors, to give a new aug- 
c mentation to the commonwealth, in receiving the 
e « conquered people into the number of your citizens. 
„ « This you may do in a manner equally for your ad- 
0 vantage and glory: And nothing is more certain, 
ſt « than that the only means for eſtabliſning a firm and 
'y permanent ſway, is fo to act, as to make the con- 
e « quered people obey with joy. But, whatever choice 
)- « you make, it is neceſſary you ſhould make it ſoon. 
0 « You know theſe people are in ſuſpence between 
in hope and fear. It is for your intereſt, both to deli- 
n « yer yourſelves as ſoon as poſſible from this care, and 
to take the advantage of their preſent ſtate of un- 
c- Wl © certainty, either for inflicting puniſhment, or grant- 


« ing them pardon, before they have had time to look 
about them. Our duty was to put it into your 
power to make ſuch a choice as you ſhould think 
* fit. It is yours now to determine upon that which 
is moſt expedient for yourſelves and the common- 
« wealth.” I need make no remark upon the wiſ- 
dom and eloquence of this diſcourſe : but I deſire the 


ſeſpect to the Latines, how invariably the Roman 
people perſiſted to adhere to the maxims of govern- 


dation of the empire, the end of which was to attach 
the conquered ſtares to them for ever, and to make 
but one and the ſame people with them from thence- 
forth, by granting them the freedom of Rome. 

The diſcourſe of Camillus was generally approved : 
but though the Senate did not heſitate in giving the 


pre- 


feader to obſerve in what is going to be decreed in 


ment and rules of policy eſtabliſned from the foun- 


* 
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of Latium had been different, they believed it neceſ. 
ſary to make ſome difference alſo in the treatment of 
them. The inhabitants of Lanuvium had the free. 
dom of Rome granted them: they were permitted to 
uſe their own religious ceremonies, and it was decreed, 
that the temple and ſacred grove of Juno Soſpita 
ſhould be common to them with the Roman People. 
The people of Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, were 
alſo made Roman citizens. The right the Tuſculans 
already had was reſerved to them, and the puniſhment 
of their revolt was made to fall only upon ſome par. 
ticulars, who had been the ring-leaders of it, - The 
people of Velitræ, who were anciently Roman citi- 


Zens, were treated with great rigour, becauſe they ;. 
had frequently rebelled before. Their walls were .; 
demoliſhed ; and their Senators were ordered to qui po 
the place, retire to the other ſide of the Tiber, an ry 
never to appear more on this ſide of that river under bu 
great penalties. Their lands were granted to a colon ö 
ſent thither : and as their number was very conſider an 
able, the city was almoſt as well peopled as before. pat 
A new colony was alſo ſent to Antium, and the an- fr 
tient inhabitants were granted permiſſion to join it i cus 
they thought fir. All their ſhips of force, with which br. 
they followed piracy, were taken from them, and nav cult 
gation was prohibited them. All of them were ale. 
granted the freedom of Rome. Part of thoſe ſhip been 
were brought to Rome and laid up in the Arſenals of fl 
the reſt were burnt, and the heads or beaks of them mou 
employed as ornaments for the tribunal of harangue: ſip. 
erected in the Forum; and from thence that tribunal 
derived the name of Roſtra. Part of the country of 
Tiber and Præneſte were confiſcated, not only 3s : | 
puniſhment for their laſt revolt, which they had bee 
guilty of in common with the reſt of the Latines h Th 
but becauſe formerly, in order to throw off the Remal had t. 
Yoke, they had joined the Gauls, a fierce and barba neigh 
rous nation. The reſt of the Latine ſtates were de and r« 


prived of the right and cuſtom of allying by marriages; 
J 
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of. trafficking with each other, and of compoſing the A-R.417. * 
ame common aſſemblies. The quality of Roman Ant. C. 
citizen, but without the right of Suffrage, was grant- Ty 
ed to the Campanians, out of conſideration for their 
cavalry, who had refuſed to enter into rhe revolt of 
the Latines : as alſo to the people of Fundi and For- 
mix, becauſe they had always given the Roman ar- 
mies a free paſſage through their country. The 
people of Cumæ and Sueſſula had the ſame privilege. 


C. SULPICIUS Loxous. i an 
P. Xrivs PzTvs. Ant. C. 


In this Conſulſhip, a Veſtal called Minucia, who 
had rendered herſelf ſuſpected by too much care in 
adorning her perfon, having been accuſed before the 
Pontiff, was convicted of having violated the law of 
chaſtity, and ſuffered the uſual puniſhment of being 
buried alive. | 

The Prætorſhip, which from its inſtitution, during 
almoſt thirty years, had always been exerciſed by the 
Patricians,' was given this year to a Plebeian for the 
frſt time: his name was Publilius Philo, an illuſtri- 
ous perſon, who had already been Conſul and Dicta- 
tor. For in thoſe times the Romans made no diffi- 
culty in accepting an inferior charge, after having 
filled the higheſt dignities. The Senate, who had nor 
been able to exclude the Plebeians from the firſt offices 
of the ſtate, thought it needleſs to give themſelves any 
trouble to prevent them from holding the Pretor- 
ſhip. £ | 
L. Papirius CRASSUS. Aa 
Cxso DvuiLivs. Ant. C 


The Auſonians, who inhabited the city of Cale, 
had taken arms in conjunction with the Sidicini their 
neighbours. They were defeated by the Romans, 
and retired into their reſpective towns. 


333. 


M. VALE- 
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364  CLAUDIUS,'VALERIUS, Confuls, | 


”—_ II. VaLERIUS Corvus, IV. 


| 

| 

M. ArT1t1vs REGulus. 4 J 

M. Valerius beſieged and took the city of * Cale. | 

A. R. 421. F. VETURIUS. h NN t 
Ant. C. F 
331. Sp. PoSTUMIUS. 0 

| TOY. ſt 


A colony of two thouſand five hundred citizens 
were ſent to Cale. | | 


— 
—CQc 


A. R. 422. A. CoRNELIUs, II. c 
TX CN. DomirTivs. 5 
Dodwell places the firſt deſcent of Alexander King i * 

of Epirus into Italy in this year. Having landed at . 
Pæſtum, he firſt attacked the Lucanians, and ravaged 5 

their country. The Samnites immediately flew to a 

their aid. Thoſe two people were deteated in battle. 1 
Alexander made an alliance with the Romans. 5 

The Cenſus was now taken, As the number of Me 

the citizens had been very much augmented by the Th 

new conqueſts, two Tribes were added to the former th 

in their favour : the tribe Mzcia, ſo called from Cal- 1 

trum Mæcium, which was not far from Lanuvium; n 

and the tribe Scaptia, which takes its name from 10 
Scaptia, a ſmall town near Pedum. By this addition f . 

the Tribes amounted to the number of twenty-nine, wm 

A. R. 423- M. Craupius MaRCELLVUS. lad! 
Ant. C. ; ; drec 
329. C. VALERIUS PoTiTUS. Tr” N01 
Liv. l. 3. This year was diſtinguiſhed by a ſad event, occa- ef; 
c. 18. ſioned either by the badneſs of the air, or an horrible B 
crime. Livy relates the ſecond cauſe at large; but the a 
obſerves, that it appeared doubtful to ſome authors. WI epid 

The principal perſons of the city, to the ſurprize of crc 

every body; died of diſeaſes which ſeemed to be the prob 

ſame, and almoſt all with the ſame ſymptoms. In the "i 

| 0 


* This city was famous for the excellent wine of its territory. 
| trouble 
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trouble and alarm of the whole city in conſequence, a A. R. 423 · 
female ſlave went to Q. Fabius, afterwards firnamed —_ 
Maximus, who was then Curule Ædile, and promiſed 
to diſcover the cauſe of this mortality, provided ſhe 
might be protected from the conſequences with which 
the affair might be attended. Fabius immediately 
gave the Conſuls advice of this information, and they 
reported it to the Senate, who cauſed the aſſurances 
the ſlave demanded to be given her. She declared 
that the mortality was occaſioned by poiſon prepared 
by the Roman ladies, and that if proper perſons were 
ſent with her, they would have evident proofs of 
what ſhe ſaid, The Conſuls in conſequence went with 
her, ſurprized ſome ladies actually employed in pre- 
pering certain drugs over the fire, and found potions 
ready compoſed locked up in their keeping. They 
cauſed theſe potions to be carried into the Forum, and 
made twenty Roman ladies, in whoſe houſes they had 
been found, appear before them. Two of them, 
Cornelia and Sergia, were of the Patrician order, who 
ſaid that thoſe draughts were wholeſome remedies. 
The ſlave, who ſaw herſelf charged with falſe accuſa- 
tion by that anſwer, inſiſted that themſelves ſhould 
take them to ſhew their innocence. Having cauſed 
the multitude to be removed, they conſulted together, 
boldly accepted the propoſal, and all periſhed imme- 
ately by their own crime. Their accomplices were 
Inſtantly ſeized, and diſcovered a great number of 
ladies guilty of the ſame practice, of whom an hun- 
dred and twenty were condemned. The tribunals of 
Rome had never before taken cognizance of the crime 
of poiſoning. 

Beſides what Livy ſays, that ſome authors aſcribe 
the mortality of this year, not to poiſon, but to an 
epidemical diſeaſe ; there is, in my opinion, ſeveral 
circumſtances in the relation itſelf, that make it lirtle 
probable, eſpecially the number of near two hundred 
women convicted of this crime. Is it credible, that 
they ſhould keep a ſecret of that importance any time 


3566 PAPIRIUS, POETELIUS, Conſuls. 
A. R. 423. ſo inviolably, as not to let any circumſtance concern · i 


= | ing it tranſpire and take air? 


However it were, this event is conſidered as an ef. 
fect of the wrath of the Gods; and in order to ap- 
peaſe it, recourſe was had to a ceremony, already em. 
ployed ſometimes in dangerous conjunctures, which 
has been mentioned elſewhere : this was „ to drive a 


495 N ; * the 

nail” into the temple of Jupiter. A Dictator was no- 90 

minated for that purpoſe. : od | 4 

A. R. 424. L. Payirivs Curs0R, ay, 
Ant. C. the 


328. C. PoE TELIVs LIBO. 


Dodwell adds a year in this place omitted by Livy, 

in which the perſons juſt mentioned were Conſuls. 

Polyhiſt, Solinus ſays, that Alexandria in Egypt was built at 
c. 35 this time. Livy poſtpones this event ſix years; which 
error is believed to proceed from the reſemblance be- 

tween the names of the Conſuls then elected, and 

thoſe of this year. 


SECT. IV. 


Siege of Privernum. That city is taken. War declaru 
 evith the city of Palzpolis. Diſpute concerning the 
pretended vicious creation of a Dittator. Deatb ! 
Alexander King of Epirus. War with the Sammits 
renewed Palæpolis taten. Regulation againſt cred: 
titors. War declared againſt the Veſtini, They amen 
defeated. Papirius Curſor is declared Didtator again... - 
the Samnites. His diſpute with Q Fabius bis maſter 0p... 
the horſe, who had given battle contrary to his order, 1 
and whom he is for putting to death. He pardons him 
at laſt at the requeſt of the People. The troops di 
ęuſted with the Diftator, expreſs their diſcontent in all | 
battle. He reconciles them. The Samnites are defeattd 
and obtain a truce for a year. opt 


L. Pa 
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L. PLauTius VENNO. 


T HE following years have no very remarkable 
event. The Ædiles cauſed porticos, from whence 
the chariots were to ſtart in the races, to be built at 
the entrance of the Circes. They were called carceres, 
goals. The ſiege of Privernum was now undertaken, 
whoſe inhabitants, in conjunction with thoſe of Fundi, 
nvaged the lands of their neighbours, the allies of 
the Roman People. Whilſt two Confular armies were 
employed in this ſiege, a report ſpread, that the Gauls 
pproached. Rome, on the leaſt ſuſpicion of that na- 
ton's being in motion, took the alarm. Levies were 


hopkeepers, though very unfit for ſervice, were 
lted. 


C. PLAUTI1US. 


Mamercinus, to whom the war with the Gauls had 
fallen by lot, found, that the report concerning their 
narch was without foundation. Plautius, the other 


bon made himſelf maſter of it, and ſent Vitruvius to 
Rome, the principal author of this war, whom the 
Pivernates had put into his hands. He was a perſon 
great power, not only at Fundi his country, but 
wen at Rome, where he had a magnificent houſe. It 
ws demoliſhed, and he put to death. The walls of 
Imernum were levelled, and the Senate of that city 
liſhed beyond the Tiber, as had been done in reſ- 
ect to that of Velitræ. 

Plautius, on his return to Rome, received the ho- 
dur of a triumph. After that ſolemnity, which ac- 


Opificum quoque vulgus, & ſellularii, minimè militiæ idoneum 

lenus, exciti dicuntur. LIV. 
| cordin 

£ Pa 8 


immediately made, and * the meaneſt workmen and | 


Conſul, who had continued the fiege of Privernum, 


L. Parix ius Crassvs, II. 1 | A-R. 436, 


L. EulLrus Mamzrcinvs, II. A. R. 426. 
: 55 Ant. C: 
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A. Ry 426, cording to cuſtom was followed with the 8 


repreſented, that the anſwer argued a man of Une 


ZMILIUS, PLAUTIUS, Confuls. 


of the principal authors of the revolt, he afſetnbled 
the Senate, to determine in reſpect to the fate of the 
Privernates, and the treatment they were to have. 


He repreſented, that the moſt criminal having ſuf. be 
fered the puniſhment they deſerved, the multitude, fe 
who had not given into this war on their own accord, | 
might be ſpared, and the rather, becauſe, the city of pot 
Privernum bordered on the Samnites, in whoſe amity WM dr 
no great confidence could be placed. Opinions dit- 

fered exceedingly, according as the Senators were 

differently inclined to lenity or ſeverity. One of them 

having aſked the ambaſſadors of Privernum, what 

puniſhment he believed his countrymen deſerved: A 
<« That,” replied one of them, © which thoſe deſerve et: 
« who believe themſelves worthy of being free.” The ic 
Conſul, who perceived the bad effect this anſwer had dit 
produced, which was too haughty, and too little re- t hi 
ſerved, for the preſent conjuncture, in order to afford de 
him an opportunity of giving it a milder turn, inter- how 
rogated him again with great goodneſs and in an ami-Wi 7! 
cable manner: Well, and ſuppoſe we ſhould en- ulis 


e tirely remit puniſhment, what peace would you ob- 
<« ſerve with us in that caſe ?” *A fixed and perpetual 
c peace,” replied the ambaſſadors, c if the conditions 
<« of it are equitable : uncertain, .and of ſhort dura- 
« tion, if otherwiſe.” Some Senators were ſtill more 
offended at this ſecond anſwer, which they conſidered a 
a menace, and almoſt as a declaration of war : but the 
wiſeſt and moſt judicious thought otherwiſe of it. They 


jealous of his liberty. © And indeed,” ſaid they, © 
you believe that any people, or even private per 
, ſon, will voluntarily remain in a condition wit 
« which he is diſcontented, and that he will not en 
« deavour to extricate himſelf out of it as ſoon as he 


« can? Peace is certain only from thoſe who make it L. 
« with a good will. No faith is to be expected fro Q 
% — by thoſe who would reduce them into ſla The et 


ve 


\ 
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« very. The Conſul ſupported this opinion, and A. R. 446. 
{id loud enough to be heard by thoſe who thought in 45. 
; different manner, © That only thoſe who wert je- 
bus of their liberty above all things, were worthy of 
becoming Romans.“ This opinion prevailed, and the 
freedom of Rome was granted the Privernates. 

A colony was ſent this ſame year to Anxur, com- 
poſed of three hundred citizens, to each of whom two 
xcres of land were diſtributed. R 

Mm 

P. PLauTivs PRocuULUs. A. R. 427. 


P. CoRNELIus SCAPULA. _ & 


Another colony was ſoon after ſent to Fregellæ. A 

certain largeſs was exerciſed this year for the firſt time, 

mich became very common afterwards. M. Flavius 
itributed raw fleſh amongſt the People (viſceratio) 

t his mother's funeral. This liberality acquired him 

de office of Tribune, to which he was promoted 

hough abſent. | 
The following year war was declared againſt Palæ- 2 
vols. That city was ſituated very near Neapolis. 
The inhabitants of thoſe two cities, which, properly 
heaking, made but one, were originally of Cumæ; 
nd Cume deriyed its origin from Chalcis in Eubcea, 
bme citizens of which, after having firſt ſeized the 
ls of Enaria and Pithecuſe, removed at length to 
le continent, where they ſettled, and became very 
werful. The city of Palæpolis, conſiding in its 
m ſtrength, and the aid it expected from the Sam- 
tes, who were but ill diſpoſed to keep the peace 
th the Romans, and perhaps on- the report of a 
ague's raging at Rome, had committed abundance 
[ hoſtilities upon the lands of Capua and the Fa- 
ni. War was declared againſt it in form. 

L. Cox Nx ELIUs LENTULUS. 5 A. R. 428. 


| Ant ©, 
Q. PusLitius PHITo II. — 323 


The two new Conſuls divided their forces. Publi- 
very was ordered to attack the Greeks, that is to ſay 
$1 Sh - . 
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A. R. 48. Palæpolis, and Cornelius to have an eye upon the 7 


324. 


a. C. Samnites, in order to prevent them from undertaking 


any thing. Upon advice that the latter were certainly 
making preparations of war, and ſollicited their neigh- 


bours to join them, Rome cauſed complaints to be 
made to them by her deputies, to which they anſweredi © 
with an air of haughtineſs and pride, that ſufficiently 
argued their thoughts, and for what they were pre- 
paring. „„ 
The time for the election of Conſuls approached. | 
It was not thought proper to ſend for either of the of 
Conſuls actually in office, becauſe their preſence was 7. 
neceſſary in their armies. Cornelius was ordered to ho. 
create a Dictator for holding the aſſemblies. He no- to 
minated M. Claudius Marcellus. The People hac i 
alſo decreed that Publilius, when his Conſulſhip ex he 
pired, ſhould continue the war againſt the Greeks ini ce 
quality of Pro- conſul, till it was abſolutely terminated Ml he 
The Dictator however did not hold the aſſemblies, be- 506 
cauſe difficulties were ſtarted concerning his creation per 
and the Augurs, who were conſulted on the occaſion age 
declared it vicious. The Tribunes of the People roſe of 
up ſtrongly againſt this declaration, and rendered iti cou 
much ſuſpected, or rather abſolutely ridiculous. Fo oul 
indeed,“ faid they, how could the Augurs knowl |... 
that there was any defect in a creation, which the into 
« Conſul had made in the night according to the Luc 
e uſual cuſtom, with all the neceſſary precautions toll ten 
<« prevent the interfering of any obſtacle. There 19M tri, 
« no advice from him upon this head, either to the ty, 
« Senate, or any private Perſon whatſoever. There kize 
<« is not a ſingle mortal, who ſays he has ſeen or heard ech 
4 any thing capable of diſturbing or preventing the Na, 1 
« auſpices. And do the Augurs then pretend, whilſtiſ . 
« they remain quiet here in Rome, to have the pri d'! 
« vilege of divining what paſſes at diſtance in thei... 
„camp of the Romans? Who does not perceweg do 
« clearly, that the only defect the Augurs find in 1 who : 
« nomination of Marcellus, is his being a Plebeian? nick 
Theſe reflexions appear very juſt, and unanfrerabe) The « 
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u took place, which was ſucceeded by thirteen more. 
At laſt C. Poetelius, and L. Papirius Mugillanus were 
elected Conſuls. It is under theſe Conſuls that Livy 
ſays Alexandria was built. 


C. PoeTELIvs II. 
L. PapIRIlus MuGILLANUS. 


of Alexander king of Epirus in the ſame year. 
Though that has no relation to the Roman hiſtory; 
however, as that prince made war in Italy, Livy 
thought it merited a place here. 3 5 
When the Tarentines preſſed him to come to Italy, 
he believed it incumbent upon him to conſult the ora- 
de of Dodona, which is ſaid to have anſwered, that 
he ſhould ſhun the river Acheron, and the city of Pan- 
doſia, becauſe the Deſtinies had decreed, that he ſhould 
periſh there. This anſwer made him haſten his voy- 
age to Italy, in order to remove from Pandoſia, a city 
of Epitus, and the river Acheron, which riſes in the 
country of the Moloſſi, and empties itſelf into the 
gulph of Theſprotia: But (as it frequently happens, 
lays Livy, that endeavouring to avoid, we often hurry - 
into our fate) after having defeated the Brutians and 
Lucanians in ſeveral battles, taken ſeveral towns from 
them, ſent three hundred perſons of the moſt illuſ- 
tous families as hoſtages to Epirus, he halted near a 
city, which he did not know was called Pandoſia, and 
kized three eminences at ſome ſmall diſtance from 
eich other upon the frontiers of Bruttium and Luca- 
a, in order to ravage from thence the country round 
about, Continual rains having laid it under water, 
ad ſeparated the bodies of his army in ſuch a man- 
ter, that they were not in condition to aid each other, 
wo of thoſe bodies were cut in pieces by the enemy, 
Who attacked them when they leaſt expected it, after 
wich they turned their whole forces againſt the king. 
The exiles of Lucania, who ſerved in his troops, ſent. 


B b 2 to 


The Augurs however carried it, and an interregnum 2 42%, 


Livy places, but with better foundation, the death Liv. I. 9. 


at Rome this year for the fifth time, as it had been 5 
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A. R. 429. to their countrymen, and promiſed to deliver the king 2 
| * into their hands dead or alive, upon condition of be] 
ing reinſtated again at home. In this extreme danger on 
the king had the courage to open himſelf a way through nit 
the enemy with an handful of followers, and to ki. 
the general of the Lucanians, who oppoſed him, wii 
his own hand. Drawing together his troops who hat 8 
diſperſed on all ſides in their flight, he arrived on th ch. 
banks of a river, whoſe bridge, though it had beer till 
lately carried away by the violent inundations, ſervec * 
however to point out the paſſage. As the troops ver Th 
paſſing this ſtream with great difficulty, not knowing ian 
where it was fordable, a ſoldier quite exhauſted wit 1 
fatigue, and frozen with fear, cried out: “ Ah, un ind 
« fortunate river! it is with reaſon they call thee Ache 

% ron.” When the king heard that word, he imme ,.. 
diately called to mind the anſwer of the oracle, an \, 

8 ſtopt ſhort, in doubt whether he ſhould paſs the rie dice 
or not. But ſeeing the Lucanians advanieing toward o 
him, he drew his ſword, and ſpurred his horſe int by 
the current. He had ſcarce entered ir, when one o cit. 
the Lucanian exiles wounded him with a javelin, and qui 
he fell dead. The ſtream carried his body toward pri 
the enemy, who tore it in pieces, and did it a thou no 
und outrages. In the midſt of their fury, a woman p 
in great affliction ventured to preſent. herſelf to them gor 
4 aſked as a favour, that they would grant her th Tu. 
remains of that unfortunate dead body, which would bec⸗ 
ſerve her as a means for getting her huſband and chili nb 
dren out of the hands of the enemy, who kept the tin 
priſoners. Her prayers and tears, prevailed, and the ud 
deſiſted from inſulting the body: She paid the lac, 
duties to thoſe miſerable remains in the city of Con clan 
ſentia, and put the king's bones into the hands of t + 
enemy, who were at Metapontum, which were carr dige 
from thence into Epirus to Cleopatra his wife, anc perp 
Olympias his ſiſter, of whom the latter was mother bea 
and the former ſiſter of Alexander the Great. A 
The ceremony of the Lectiſternium was celebrate dior 
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he third the 39 1ſt year of Rome. Livy does not ſpeak An. S 


king of the fourtn. 


be The Conſuls who had been elected after ſeveral in- Liv. I. f. 


rites in all the forms, and applied themſelves entirely 
in making the neceſſary preparations for its ſucceſs. 
They received aid, which they did not expect 
this was from the Lucanians and Apulians, ſtates 
which had never had any commerce with the Romans 
till then, and who came now of themſelves to offer 
them their troops in the war againſt the Samnites. 
Their offer was accepted with joy, and a treaty of al- 
lance was concluded with ten 
The Romans took ſome cities from the Samnites, 
and ravaged part of their lands. 
They had no leſs ſucceſs againſt the Greeks. The 
mxiliary troops ſent by the Samnites and people of 
Nola to the aid of Palzpolis; committed exceſſive _ 
dforders in that place. = This induced the beſieged 
o ſurrender themſelves to the Romans. They did ſo 
by the advice and aſſiſtance of two of their principal 
citizens, who having the addreſs to make the Samnites 
quit the city, under pretext of an important enter- 
prize againſt the enemy, introduced the Roman troops 
ao the , „„ 
Publilius, after the taking of the city, returned to 
Rome, where he received the honour of a triumph. 
Two ſingular diſtinctions in thoſe days, but which 
became very common afterwards, render that gene- 
is command remarkable in hiſtory. He was con- 
inued in authority under the title of Pro- conſul; 
nd triumphed after the expiration of his office as 
Conſul. Theſe are two novelties, till then without 
txample. Sy Oh 


lfferent region, began at this time to give Rome ſome 
perplexity. I defer ſpeaking upon that head, till the 
Treaking out of that war in earneſt. 5 | 
An odious and cruel violence, attempted by a CEE» 
tor, againſt the ſon of his debtor, who had put him- 

35 | ſelf 


dS 


terregna, cauſed war to be declared againſt the Sam 25, 26; 


A new war with other Greeks ſituated in a very w. o. 27. 
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a wiſe inſtitution, by which the impriſoning of citi,, 
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ſelf into his hands in his father's ſtead, made way for 


zens for debt was prohibited. The eſtates only, and 


tors. This regulation does not ſeem: to have been; 
always exactly obſerved, becauſe forty years after, it 
was neceſſary to renew it, when the multitude retired! 
to Janiculum. e ee eee e ORE pb 


L.. Fozxzvs CamiLLus, II. 
D. Jonivs BRurus Seava, . 


The firſt care of theſe Conſuls was to propoſe an 
affair of importance, that acquired immediate deci- 
ſion, to the Senate. The Veſtini had lately joined 
the Samnites, with whom the Romans were actually 
at war. It was apprehended, that their example, if 
it remained unpuniſhed, would become contagious, 
and procure the Saninites more allies. But it was to 
be feared, in caſe of attacking the Veſtini, that the 
neighbouring States might take the alarm, and it was 
almoſt certain, that the Marſi, Peligni, and Marru- 
cini, who altogether were not leſs formidable than the 
Samnites, would declare againſt Rome. The delibe. | 
ration was delicate and perplexing. The boldeſt WI -* 
conduct, though it might ſeem the leaſt prudent, was Wl "> 
preferred, and war was declared againſt the Veſtini. 
The event ſhewed, that there is wiſdom ſometimes ef 
in hazarding, and that timorous counſels are not al- 110 
ways the moſt ſucceſsful. This war fell by lot to K 
Brutus, and that againſt the Samnites to Camillus. 


The armies of both took the field, and the care of ns 

preſerving their own country prevented the enemy Thi 

from joining their troops. 4 if tl 
Camijllys, whoſe province was the moſt important, ral 


having been rendered incapable of diſcharging the nf 
functions of it by a conſiderable illneſs, had orders fel 


* 


to declare a Dictator, He nominated L. Papirius f , * 


9 Curſor, 
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Curſor, one of the greateſt generals Rome had ever A. R. - 
produced, who: appointed Q. Fabius Maximus Rul- _— 
lanus, maſter of the horſe, a young man of the higheſt 
birth, and ſtill greater hopes. Theſe two perſons, ſo 
well matched one would think, if they were famous 
for the victories they gained during their command, 
were {till more ſo for the difference that aroſe between 
them, in which things were carried almoſt to the laſt 
extremities, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. - | 
Every thing ſucceeded with Brutus on the ſide of the 
Veſtini. The ravaging of their country reduced them 
zgainſt their will to come to a battle, wherein they loft 
moſt of their troops. It was bloody alſo on the ſide of 
the Romans, who bought this victory dear. They pur- 
ſued the enemy into their camp, which they ſoon 


7 abandoned for the refuge of their cities, moſt of which 
l vere taken. EEE » 
5 As to the Dictator, he was obliged, probably on 
* account of ſome pretended neceffary ceremonies omit- 


ted at firſt, to return to Rome to conſult the auſpices. . 
Upon quitting the army, of which he left the com- 
mand to the maſter of the horſe, he expreſsly ferbade 
him to fight in his abſence. But Fabius no fooner 
ſaw him ſet out, than he conceived thoughts of form- 
ng ſome enterprize, and eſpecially when he received 
advice of the enemies extreme negligence fince the 
departure of Papirius. Diſguſt to ſee the Dictator act 
deſpotically, as if the ſucceſs of all things depended 
ſolely upon him, and the favourable occafion which 


g. e thought he had of ſignalizing himſelf by a glorious 
of action, made him forget the orders he had received 
| not to fight. He made haſte to attack the Samnites. 
! The ſucceſs of the battle could not have been greater, 
i, if the Dictator had been there in perſon. The gene- 
be! nal and ſoldiers did their duty perfectly well, and 


twenty thouſand of the enemy were left upon the 
feld. Some authors even ſaid, as Livy obſerves, 
that there were two battles, and that Fabius was vic- 
torious in both. He took care to burn the ſpoils of 
the enemy, whether he had made a vow to that effect, 

| F which 
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and their ſerving to adorn his triumpm. 


Immediately after the action, he wrote advice to 


Rome of the victory, and addreſſed his letters to the 
Senate and not to the Dictator, thereby ſufficiently 


intimating, that he had no thoughts of dividing the 
glory of his ſucceſſes with him. The whole city was 
in great joy upon this news: only Papirius did not 


ſhare in it, and expreſſed nothing hut diſcontent and 


indignation. He immediately diſmiſſed the Senate, 


which was actually aſſembled when this account came, 
and quitted it in the higheſt rage; declaring loudly, 
that the maſter of the horſe had overcome the enemy, 
leſs than the authority of the dictatorſhip, and military 
diſcipline, if his diſobedience paſſed with impunity. 
He immediately ſet out for the army, menacing Fa- 
bius in the moſt terrible manner. But, notwithſtand- 
ing all the expedition he made, ſome of Fabius's 


friends got to the camp before him, who flew from 


the city to give him notice, that the Dictator Was 
upon the point of arriving, reſolved to proceed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, and not opening his mouth, ex- 
cept in praiſe of Manlius's rigour in regard to his ſon. 
Fabius, on the firſt news of the Dictator's approach- 
ing arrival, inſtantly aſſembled the ſoldiers, con- 
juring them, that if they had not wanted valour to 
defend the commonwealth againſt its formidable ene- 
mies, they would have no leſs to ſave him, under 
whoſe conduct they had gained that glorious victory 
from the tyrannical cruelty of the Dictator.“ And 
he endeavoured to make the indignation of Papirius 
paſs for an effect of envy. He comes,” ſaid he, 
« full of a baſe and malignant jealouſy. of the good 
% fortune and merit, which he ſees with regret in 
“ another. He is in deſpair, that the commonwealth 
has had any advantage in his abſence : and had ra- 
« ther, if that were poſſible, transfer the victory to 
ce the Samnites, than ſee it on the. ſide of the Ro- 
„ mans.” After ſome other reflections of the ſame 
3 5 nature, 


* gh, or rather did it to pre- 
vent the Dictator from deriving any honour from them, 
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nature, he added, in order to intereſt. the whole, army A R. 430. - 
n his quarrel :..< that themſelves were attacked in his Le + 
perſon. | That the Dictator was no leſs incenſed againſt 
the officers, and even ſoldiers, than againſt the maſter 
if the horſe. That he intended him as the firſt victim 
v his vengeance z but that it was with the view.of ex- 
acifing the ſame rigours afterwards againſt all the reſt: 
nd he concluded with ſaying, That he put his fortune, 
ife, and honour, into their hands.“ They all pro- 
niſed to defend him at the hazard of their lives. 

In the mean time the Dictator arrives, and imme- 
lately. ſummons the aſſembly. He cauſes Fabius to 
e cited, and aſks him, in the firſt place, whether it 
gere not true, that he had forbade him to fight; and 
n the ſecond, whether he had not fought however. | 
He ordered him to anſwer diſtinctly to thoſe two queſ- 
ions. Fabius would have been at a. great loſs to have 
: tone ſo; and accordingly uſed evaſions. Sometimes 
„ Ne complained of having his judge and accuſer in the 
ame perſon. Sometimes he cried out, with a loud 
ö 
5 


ice, that he mij t deprive him of life, but not of 
the honour of an nei victory. He mingled juſ- 
ihcations with reproaches. But theſe looſe, and at 
e fame; time, offenſive diſcourſes only ſerved to irri- 
ate the Dictator, who ordered his lictors to ſeize the 
5 naſter of the horſe. Fabius at the ſame time called 
bon the ſoldiers for aid ; and having diſengaged. him- 
el from the lictors, took refuge in the midſt of the 
amy, who received, and ſurrounded him. The camp 
Was in a dreadful: wnult. Here prayers were heard, 
ad there menaces. Thoſe who were near the Dicta- 
. E. tribunal, fearing to be known, as might eaſily 
WH iippen, contented. themſelves with conjuring him to 
pardon the maſter of the horſe, and not to condemn 
he whole army with him. But thoſe who were at the 
txtremity of the afſembly, and the troops who. ſur- 
wunded Fabius, vented bold invectives aloud againſt . 
ve inflexible, cruelty of the Dictator. At length Pa- : 
ſirius's lieutenants, who were near his perſon, < de- 


lred him to defer the deciſion of that affair, and to take; 
time 
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They repreſented to him, that the maſter of the horke's 
fault, which proceeded rather from his youth than 


badneſs of diſpoſition, had been ſufficiently puniſhed, 


and his victory diſhonoured. ' They conjured him not 


to carry things to extremities, / and not finally to de- 
grade, by an 1gnominious puniſhment, both a young 
man of extraordinary merit, and his father a perſon of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed worth in ſo many reſpects, with the 
whole illuſtrious houſe of the Fabii.“ 33 
Seeing that theſe motives made no impreſſion upon 
him, they deſired him “ to caſt his eyes upon that 
multitude juſt ready to revolt ; obſerving at the fame 
time that it did not conſiſt either with his age or wiſ- 
dom, to augment the rage he ſaw too much enflamed 
already, and to furniſn matter for a ſedition juſt upon 
the point of breaking out: they added, that nobody 
would impute it to Fabius, who was for avoiding the 
puniſhment with which he was menaced, but to the 


Dictator, if, blinded by his rage, he exaſperated the 


multitude againſt him by obſtinately perſiſting to abate 
them nothing of his rigour. That, to conclude, left 
he might think that they ſpoke in that manner meerly 
out of favour to Fabius, they were ready to affirm up- 


on oath, that they did not think it for the good of the 


Commonwealth in the preſent conjuncture to puniſh 
the crime of Fabius. ie PA TUES! eee. 
Theſe remonſtrances rather enraged Papirius againſt 


the lieutenants, than rendered him leſs inflexible in 


reſpect to Fabius. He commanded them to leave his 
tribunal; and then ordered ſilence to be made. But 


the horrible noiſe, that continued, prevented either 


himſelf or his officers from being heard. At length 
night, as ſometimes happens in battles, ſeparated the 
adverſaries. . 18 OY 

The maſter of the horſe was ordered to appear the 
next day. But by the advice of his friends, who re. 
preſented to him, that the anger of Papirius would 
only be the more violent in effect of contradiction, he 


fled to Rome in the night; and, by the advice of his 


father, 


— 
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father, who had been three times Conſul and DiRator, n. 420+ 
aſſembled the Senate. Whilſt he was declaiming a- 322 


gainſt the rigour and injuſtice of his general, on a 
ſudden the noiſe of the lictors removing the crowd 
was heard at the door. It was the Dictator, who 
having been informed of the retreat of the maſter of 
the horſe, had followed him cloſe. n 
The quarrel was renewed, and Papirius ordered his 
lictors to ſeize Fabius. In vain did the principal per- 
ſons of the Senate, and the whole Senate, demand 


grace for him. He perſiſted inflexibly in his reſolu- 


tion. M. Fabius, father of the maſter of the horſe, had 
then recourſe to the laſt refuge that remained, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Dictator: < As nothing, ſaid 


« he, is capable of moving you, neither the authority. | 


« of the Senate, the age of an unfortunate father, 
« whom you are reſolved to deprive of his only con- 
ſolation, the merit and nobility of a maſter of the 
« horſe, nominated by yourſelf, nor, laſtly, prayers, 
« which often make the moſt obſtinate enemies relent, 
« and diſarm the anger of the Gods: I put myſelf 
« under the protection of the Tribunes, and appeal to 
« the People ; and becauſe you will not comply either 


*« with the judgment of the army, or that of the Se- 


« nate, I make the People our judges, who certainly 


« have more power than your Dictatorſnhip gives you. 


Let us ſee whether you will ſubmit to an appeal, 
« to which Tullus Hoſtilius, king of Rome, ſub- 

« mitted.” "M WL bo 
In conſequence of this appeal, they removed to the 
Forum. The Dictator. aſcended the tribunal for ha- 
rangues, followed by very few. The Maſter of the 
horſe did the ſame, accompanied by all the moſt illuſ- 
trious perſons of the city. Papirius at firſt ordered 
him to go down, and his father following him, ſaid 
to the Dictator, ©. You do us a favour in making us 
„ deſcend into a place, where, though we were private 
« perſons, we could make ourſelves be heard.” At 
firſt what paſſed was not continued diſcourſes, but 
tumultuous wrangling, At laſt the voice of F __ 
the 
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the tumult, and made the noiſe ceaſe. He accuſed 


Papirius of pride and cruelty. He quoted himſelf by 
way of example, repreſenting, that he had been 
Dictator alſo at Rome, but that he had never treated 


any one whatſoever; Plebeian, officer, or ſoldier; in- 


juriouſſy. That Papirius ſought to acquire a victory 
over a Roman general, as over the chiefs of the enemy, 
What difference was there between the wiſe modera- 
tion of the ancients, and the haughty cruelty, upon 
which people valued themſelves now-a-days ! And he 
related on this occaſion, the examples of many great 
men, who had ſignalized themſelves only by their 
lenity in reſpect to generals, who had failed in their 
duty either againſt themſelves, or the Commonwealth. 
He added, that the Roman people, whoſe authority 
is ſovereign, had never carried its anger farther againſt 
thoſe, who had loſt armies by their temerity and igno- 
rance, than by condemning them in ſome fine; but 
that none of them had hitherto been puniſhed with 
death for having ſucceeded ill. That now the rods 
and axes were to be employed againſt the generals of 
the Roman people, who had obtained glorious: vic- 
tories, a treatment, which could not rightfully have 
been uſed againſt them, even though they had been de- 
feated. And was it conſiſtent, whilſt the whole city 
was rejoicing and offering ſacrifices of thankſgiving 
in the temples for the advantages gained by Fabius 
over the enemy, that Fabius himſelf ſhould be led to 
execution in the preſence. of the people, and in the 
ſight of the ſame Gods, whom he had not invoked 
in vain, and whoſe protection he had experienced in 


the two battles he had fought. What grief would 


that be for the Roman army! What matter of triumph 
to the enemy! He vented theſe complaints implor- 
ing the aid of Gods and men, and with a flood of 
rears tenderly embraced his ſon. 3 2 

Fabius had the majeſty of the Senate, the favour of 
the People, the protection of the Tribunes, and the 


ardent wiſhes of the army, on his ſide. Papirius, jo 
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the contrary, inſiſted ſtrongly upon the authority of A. R 43% 


the ſupreme command, conſidered till then as ſacred Ant. C. 


and inviolable, military diſcipline, the orders of the 
Dictator always reſpected as oracles, the example of 
Manlius, and paternal tenderneſs ſacrificed to: the 
State. He authorized himſelf alſo by the puniſhment 
inflicted by Bros founder of the Commonwealth, 
upon his two ſolls. < But now, ſaid he, ſoft and in- 
« dulgent fathers, eaſy old men, reckon the Dictator's 
« authority as nothing, and pardon a young man the 
« ſubverſion of military diſcipline, as a matter of little 


« conſequence. As for me, I ſhall continue fixed in 


« my reſolution, and will abate nothing of the juſt 
« ſeverity of the law, in regard to one who has fought 
« in contempt at once of my orders and religion, at 
« a time when the auſpices were doubtful and uncer- 
« tain. It is not in my power to prevent the majeſty 
« of the ſupreme command from being violated: but 
« Papirius will never violate it in any thing by his own 
« act. I deſire that the Tribunitian power, which is 
„ inviolable, may itſelf not violate, by its oppoſition, 
the ſacred rights of that command; and that the Ro- 
« man People do not render vile, and deſtroy in my 
« perſon, the authority of the Dictatorſhip, and the 
« Dictatorſhip itſelf. If that be done, notwithſtand- 
ing my remonſtrances, poſterity ſhall not blame L. 
« Papirius for it, but the Tribunes and the incon- 
« ſiderate judgment of the People, when military 
« diſcipline being once aboliſhed, the private ſoldier 
« ſhall no longer obey the Centurion, the Centurion 
the Tribune, the Tribune the Lieutenant-general, 
the Lieutenant- general the Conſul, nor the Maſter 
of the horſe the Dictator. When neither men nor 
* Gods ſhall be ręſpected any longer; when the or- 
ders of the generals, and the auſpices, ſhall be 
«* obſerved no more; when the troops ſhall diſperſe on 
«* all ſides at their pleaſure without leave; when, 
« forgetting the religion of their oaths, and having 


“no guide but licentiouſneſs, they ſhall quit the ſer- 


vice at will; when they ſhall keep to their colours 
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A.R.439- “ no longer, aſſemble no longer when ordered, dif. . 1 
Ant. C. 4 tinguiſh no longer between day and night, whether « þ 


—_ 44 they are in a favourable or diſadvantageous poſt, and 
are to fight with or without the order of their ge. . 
« neral; when they ſhall no longer take any care to e 
<« follow their colours, or keep their ranks; in a word, 
that the ſoldiery, inſtead of being governed, as they 
« always have been, by their o and inviolable 
« cuſtoms, ſhall become an headlong banditti, with- * 
out rule and without law : Tribunes of the People, . 
vill you be reſponſible for theſe enormous diſorders WI .. / 
e to all ſucceeding times, and take upon your own | 


„ heads the horror of all theſe crimes, for the ſake of i 5 
« ſupporting Fabius in his ace e 25 5 
Theſe words, pronounced with a ſevere tone, and p 
an air of majeſty, made a terrible impreſſion upon the £ 
People, each citizen conſidering them as ſo many curſes, "ay 


which he was going to take upon himſelf, in caſe he wr 
ventured to proceed any farther. The Tribunes 1n : 
particular were ſo much confounded, and ſeized with 
ſuch a terror in conſequence, that they did not know rab 
where they were; and began to dread almoſt more e 
for themſelves, than for him whoſe defence they had * 


undertaken. But the Roman People extricated them que 
out of this difficulty, in having recburſe to praying 
and conjuring the Dictator to grant them grace for 


the maſter of the horſe. The Tribunes, following 1 
the People's example, united with them in their re- nh 
queſt ; whilſt Fabius the elder, and young Fabius, we 
threw themſelves at the feet of Papirius, imploring 1 
him with tears to ſuffer himſelf to be movec. 

The Dictator then having cauſed ſilence to be made, 
ſpoke as follows. I am fatisfied : Military diſcipline; D 
<« the majeſty of the ſupreme command, which ran 
the riſque this day of being for ever aboliſhed, have BN he 3 
„ at length triumphed. Fabius, who preſumed to 
e fight contrary to the orders of his general, has not 


* defended himſelf as innocent, but acknowledged q 
« himſelf guilty. He obtains pardon for his crime by 5 


« the prayers of the Roman People and the W 
c« WhO 
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« who. aſk life for him as a grace, not as EY Juſtice. A. R. 435. 
« Live then, Q. Fabius, a thouſand times more happy Te 


« by the unanimity of your fellow- citizens in intereſt- 
« ing themſelves for you, than by the victory which 
gave you ſo much joy. Live, after having com- 
emitted a crime, which your own father would not 
« have forgiven you, had he been in my place. You 
« may make your peace with me whenever you pleaſe. 
« But for the Roman People, to whom you are in- 
« debted for your life, know that the greateſt mark 
« you can give them of your gratitude, is to learn 
from what has paſſed this day, to obey ſubmiſſively, 
« as well in peace as war, thoſe who have a legitimate 
« authority over you.” ers Oo 


Thus ended this great quarrel. - The Senate and 
People, full of joy, re- conducted Papirius in a body, 
congratulating both the Dictator and maſter of the 
horſe with an equal effuſion of heart. Every body 


believed, that the military diſcipline had been no leſs 
enforced by the danger Fabius had ran, than byt he 
cruel puniſhment of young Manlius. It however coſt 
Fabius his office. The Dictator depoſed him, and 
appointed another maſter of the horſe in his ſteadd. 

It does not belong to me to decide upon the con- 
duct of theſe great men, whoſe views were ſo much 


ſuperior, and who knew how far the good of the 


Commonwealth reqpired, that ſeverity and lenity 
ſhould be carried. It cannot be denied, but that 
military diſcipline made it neceſſary, that Fabius, who 
had deſerved death by his diſobedience, ſhould not 
obtain pardon till after having experienced all the 
danger of puniſhment, and that pardon ſhould be 
granted him under the name of a grace and as to a 
criminal. The offer Papirius makes of being recon- 
eiled to him when he pleaſed, ſufficiently argues, that 
he did not act from paſſion. But in my opinion, after 
all that had paſſed, which muſt have left a deep wound 
in the heart of a young Roman of Fabius's character, 
a pardon without reſerve, mingled with ſome exterior 
marks of affection and tenderneſs, would have been 

very 
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A. R. 430-very proper, if not to have healed that wound entirely, 
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at leaſt to have ſoftened and abated the ſmart of it. 
The ſequel of the hiſtory will ſhew, that Fabius always 
retained a warm reſentment of the affront he had fe- 
It happened this year, as often as the Dictator re. 
moved from the army, that the Samnites put them- 
ſelves in motion, and ſeemed deſirous to come to x 
battle. But M. Valerius, the Heutenant-genera], 
who commanded in the camp, had Fabius's example 


before his eyes, which made him leſs afraid of the 


enemy's attacks, than the inexorable anger of the Dic- 
tator. For this reaſon, when ſome foragers had fallen 
into an ambuſcade, wherein they were defeated, it was 
believed that the lieutenant would have aided them, if 
the ſtrict and terrible orders of the Dictator had not 
prevented him. This circumſtance diſguſted the troops 


{till more in reſpect to him, who were already much 


diſſatisfied with his inflexible rigour in the caſe of 
Fabius, and his having granted that to the prayers of 
the People, which he had obſtinately refuſed to them. 
When the Dictator returned to the camp, his arriyal 
neither gave much joy to his troops, nor much fear 
to the enemy. The next day, whether the latter were 
ignorant of his return, or did not pay much regard to 
it, they approached the Roman camp in order of bat- 
tle. Papirius immediately marched out againſt them, 
and ſhewed in the battle, of how great conſequence the 
merit and ability of a ſingle man is ſometimes to an 
army. For it was agreed on all hands, that the war 
with the Samnites might have been terminated this 
day with ſucceſs, if the troops had ſupported their 
general, ſo happily had he known how to take all ad- 
vantages. But the ſoldiers were expreſsly wanting in 
their duty, to obſcure the glory of their leader, and 
to prevent him from gaining the victory. The Sam- 
nites had moſt killed, and the Romans moſt wounded. 
The Dictator rightly perceived what had been the 
obſtacle to his victory, and that it was neceſſary to 
moderate the haughtineſs of his diſpoſition, and _ 
. mildne 


mildneſs with ſeverity. With this view, taking his A. R. 430. 


lieutenants along with him, he went to viſit the wound- 
ed, and putting his head into their tents, aſked each of 
them how they did, and gave his lieutenants, Tri- 
bunes, and other officers, expreſs orders that the 

ſhould want for nothing. He acquitted himſelf with 
ſo much dexterity of a care very popular in itſelf, that 
in his endeavours to re-inſtate the health of the body, 
he perfectly cured the diſorders of the mind, and con- 
ciliated their favour in a wonderful manner. This 


victory over himfelf ſoon procured him one over the 


Samnites. | | 
When his army was entirely recovered, he attacked 
the enemy with entire aſſurance, as well in reſpect to 


himſelf as the troops, of obtaining the victory. Ac- 


cordingly he gave them ſo great a defeat, that from 
thenceforth they did not dare to ſhew themſelves any 


more in the field againſt him. He afterwards led his 


victorious army into the enemy's country, wherevet 
the hopes of booty invited him, without finding any 
reſiſtance. And what augmented the ardour of the 
ſoldiers, was his abandoning all the ſpoils to them. 
The Samnites, diſcouraged. by ſo many loſſes, de- 
manded peace of the Dictator. After having agreed 
with them, that they ſhould give each of his ſoldiers 


an habit and a year's pay, he referred them to the 


Senate. The Dictator re-entered Rome in triumph. 
The Samnites could obtain only a truce for a year. 
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BOOK THE NINTH. 


HIS ninth book contains the hiſtory of 
twenty-five years, from the war with the 
Samnites and the defeat of the Romans at the 
Furce Caudinæ, the 4311t year, till the war 
with the Hetrurians the 456th year of Rome, 


KE 


The Samnites break the truce, and are entirely defeated 
They make their ſubmiſſion, and are refuſed peace, 
Pontius, general of the Samnites, reſtores their courape, 
and makes them take arms. He lays an ambuſcade for 
the Romans near Caudium : the lailef give into it pre. 
eipitately.. Their army is ſhut up between two difiles 
Pontius rejects the wiſe advice of Herennius bis father, 
The Romans are reduced by neceſſity to accept the bard 
conditions impoſed on them Pontius makes them paſs 
nuder the yoke, after which he diſmiſſes them, keeping ſix 
hundred Knights as hoſtages for the obſervance of the 
convention made with the Conſuls. Profound dejefion 
of the ſoldiers, '*when they paſs through Capua, and gf. 
tertvards when they enter Rome. The Senate aſſembles, 
The convention is declared void, by the advice of Poſtt- 
minus, «who had concluded and figned it himſelf as Conſul. 
Himfelf, bis collegue, and all the officers wha had jjoned 

| the 
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the convention, are delivered up to Pontius, who refuſes 
o receive them. The Samniles loſe two battles. They 
are made to paſs under the yoke. Luceria is taken, and 


the fix hundred hoſtages confined in it reſtored to the Ro- 
mans. Praiſe of Papirius Curſor, «5:1 


C. SvLeicivs Lonocvs, II. 
Q. AvuLivs CERRETANUS. 


WE have ſeen that the Samnites, after having been 


387 


defeated more than once by the Dictator Pa- 


irius Curſor, and reduced by their loſſes to demand 
peace of the Senate, had been able to obtain only a 
truce for a year, and That they did not keep the whole 
term. As ſoon as they were apprized, that Papi- 


rius, after having nominated C. Sulpicius and Q. 


Aulius Conſuls, had abdicated the Dictatorſhip, they 
took up arms again, with no better ſucceſs than before. 
They did not dare to face the Roman army, but kept 
themſelves ſhut up 1n their cities. Their country, and 
that of the Apulians, whom they had brought into 


their party, were ravaged, during which they did nor 


ſeem to have any thoughts of defending them. 


Q. FaBIus. 
L. FuLvivs. 


The Samnites ſhewed more courage the year fol- 
lowing, and attacked the Roman army firſt. The 
battle was one of the rudeſt and moſt obſtinate. Vic- 
tory was long doubtful : but at laſt it declared entirely 
for the Romans, and the Samnites were cut to pieces. 

This defeat, which coſt the Sammites their beſt 


| troops, exceedingly afflicted the nation. They fajd 


loudly in all the * aſſemblies, it was no wonder that 


a war undertaken againſt the faith of treaties, and 


wherein they had the Gods rather than men for ene- 
mies, was attended with ill ſuccels. That it was ab- 


*Minimè id quidem mirum eſſe, ſi impio bello & contra fœdus 


ſuſcepto infeſtioribus merits diis quam hominibus, nihil proſpere 


agerent, Liv, 


CC i ſolutely 
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A. R 432: ſolutely neceſſary to appeaſe the wrath of heayen! that 
ng the queſtion only. was to conſider, whether that was 
to be done by the blood and death of a ſmall number 

of criminals, or by the entire ruin of the People, who 

had no ſhare in that prevarication. They went ſo far 

as to name the principal authors of the rupture, at the 

head of whom they placed one Brutulus Papius. He 

was a man of great birth, and ſtill greater credit, who 

was known to have induced the Samnites more than 

any one elſe to break the trace with the Romans. 

The Prætors, obliged to bring the affair relating to 

him into deliberation, ordained by 2 decrec, füt 


Brutulus Papius ſhould be delivered up to the Ro- 


mans; that all the ſpoils and priſoners taken from the 
Romans, ſhould be ſent with him to Rome; and that 
ſatisfaction ſhould be given them for all the grievances 
of which they had ſent heralds to Samnium to com- 
plain.” The decree was executed, and in conſequence 
the body of Brutulus, who had prevented the puniſh- 
ment by a voluntary death, was carried to Romemith 
all his fortune. The Roman People would receive 
only the priſoners, and fuch part of the ſpoils as were 
claimed by their owners. The deputies of the Sam- 
nites returned without having been able to obtain peace. 

I do not know whether the honour of the laſt vic- 
tory, of which I have juſt ſpoke, is to be aſcribed to 
the Conſuls, or to a Dictator, who was- nominated this 


year. It is certain, that Aulus Cornelius was Dicta- 


tor. But ſome authors relate, that he was only creat- 
ed to diſcharge a function in the Roman games in the 
room of the Prætor, who was very ill at that time; 
which was to 8 the fignal for the Tung: * the 
chariots. ; off 


A. R. 433. T. v ETURIUs CaLvinus II. 
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. The return of the Deputies cel, one « would 
3, 3 think, occaſion a great conſternation amongſt the 


Samnites : but it produced a quite contrary effect. 
4 Calas 


1d 
he 
& 
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Caius Pontius, a perſon of ein military abili- Ax. . 


ties, was then their general. 
paſſed for the wiſeſt and moſt judicious man of his 


age. Cicero tells us, this laſt had been acquainted with 


Architas of Tarentum, a famous philoſopher and ma- 


thematician, who in a converſation, at which Plato 


* was preſent, proved, that the pleaſures of the body 
were the ſource of the moſt fatal evils to mankind. 


What will be ſoon ſaid of this Herennius, will ſhew, 


that his reputation for a man of wiſdom and counſel 
was not without foundation. _ 
Pontius, his ſon, ſoon after the return of we De- 


puties, called an aſſembly, to which he ſpoke in theſe 
terms. © Do not believe, Samnites, that your depu- 


« tation has, been vain and ineffectual. It has ex- 
6 piated the crime, which we had committed in break- 
« ing the treaties, and appeaſed the anger of the Gods 
« juſtly provoked. If it be evident, that it was the 
« will of the Gods to force us by our loſſes to ſa- 
« tisfy the Romans for the grievances they had ſuf- 
« fered from us, it 1s no leſs clear, that it was not 
« their will, that our ſatisfaction ſliould be received 
« with ſo much haughtineſs and contempt. What 


is there more in our power to do either for appeaſ- 


« ing the Gods, or for ſatisfying men, than what we 


« have done? We have returned' them all we had 


« taken from them, and that appertained to us by the 
« right of war. Not being able to deliver up the 
« authors of the rupture alive, we have delivered up 
« their bodies. We have carried their eſtates to Rome, 
that nothing Which belonged to the guilty might 
« remain amongſt us. And could the Romans re- 
« quire any thing more of us? We are willing to take 
any people of the earth for arbiters and judges of 
the caſe between us. But if there be no protection 
in human laws for the weak againſt thoſe that are 
0 an ; we will have recourſe to the Gods, the 


' * Plato came to Tarentum in the Conſulſhip of L. Furius and Ap. 
Claudius, the 406th year of Rome. 
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A. R. 433. avengers of pride and inſolence. You have no oc- 


* « caſion, Samnites, to deliberate upon the choice you 
« ought to make. The war is juſt, when it is neceſ- 
„ fary; and arms lawful, when they are our only re. 


« ſource. * Therefore, as in all human undertakings, 
the only queſtion is to know, whether the Gods are 


for or againſt us, be aſſured that as in all preceding 
c wars you have rather acted againſt the Gods than 


« againſt men, in this which you are going to under- 
ce take, you will have thoſe ſame Gods for your guides 
“ and protectors.” 0 g | 
This diſcourſe filled the whole People with hope, 
courage, and ardour. Fontius, to make the beſt of 
thoſe happy diſpoſitions, made his troops take the 
field immediately. As he could not with reaſon flatter 
himſelf, that the Samnites would be too hard for the 
Roman army by open force, which had always miſ- 
carried hitherto, he refolved to employ ſtratagem a- 
gainſt thoſe formidable enemies. He marched with 
as little noiſe as poſſible to incamp near Caudium, a 
little village between Capua and Beneventum ; and 


knowing that the Conſuls were not far off with their 


army, he diſguiſed ten of his ſoldiers hike ſhepherds, 

ave them flocks to drive in different places, but 
always on the fide towards the Roman camp, and or- 
dered all of them to ſay in conformity with.each other, 
when they ſhould be taken and carried to the Conſuls, 
as could not fail to happen, that the army of the Sam- 
nites was actually beſieging Luceria in Apulia, and 
that the place, whoſe inhabitants were faithful allies 
of the Romans, was reduced to great extremities. 
This report, which Pontius had before expreſly cauſed 
to be ſpread, had already reached the camp of the 
Conſuls. The account of the priſoners left no room 
to doubt it, and eſpecially as they all agreed in their 
ſtory with each other. All that Pontius had foreſeen, 


* Proinde, cum rerum hnmanarum maximum momentum fit, quam 


propitiis rem, quam adverſis agant dijs ; pro certo habere, priora bella 


adverſus deos magis quam homines geſſiſſe; hoc, quod adfit, ducibus 
ipſis diis geſturos. Liv, | 


happened. 
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happened. The Conſuls gave into the ſnare, and be- A. R. 7 


lieving it neceſſary to aid an allied city immediately, 
that was in great danger, they conſulted no farther, 
except upon the route they were to take. There were 
two ways thither. The one ſafeſt, but farther : the 
other ſhort, bur dangerous, becauſe it was neceſſary 
to paſs two defiles, joined together by a circle of moun- 
tains, that left a plain of ſufficiently large extent in the 
midſt. The latter was however preferred, becaule the 
Romans thought they could: never arrive ſoon enough 
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at Luceria. They paſſed the firſt defile, but when 


they came to the ſecond, they found the entrance bar- 
ricadoed with a great quantity of trunks of trees and 
great ſtones, that formed a kind of rampart. Upon 
caſting their eyes upwards they perceived the neigh- 
bouring hills entirely covered with the enemy. They 
then returned precipitately in order to regain the other 
opening: but found that alſo barred, and the Samnites 
poſted as at the firſt. They halted of themſelves, 
ſeized with an aſtoniſhment and terror, that ſeemed 
to have deprived them at once of all ſenſe and mo- 
tion. They looked upon each other, as if each was 
in hopes of finding that counſel and refuge in their 
companion, which they had not in themſelves. 
Afterwards when they ſaw that the Conſuls tents 
were pitching, and that ſome ſoldiers were preparing 
inſtruments for breaking ground, and throwing up in- 
trenchments, though they rightly perceived, that their 
utter incapacity of finding any reſource, or means for 
defending themſelves, was upon the point of expoſing 
their works to the enemy's laughter; however, not 
to add by their own fault to all the misfortunes with 
which they were overwhelmed, each on his own ſide, 
without being exhorted or ordered by any one, applied 
himſelf to fortify the camp along the fide of a brook, 
owning at the ſame time not without ſhame and grief, 
that all the pains they took were entirely vain ;' beſides 
which the enemy from the tops of the mountains 
rallied them bitterly to that effect. The Conſuls 
thought it to no purpoſe to aſſemble the council of 
CCA War. 
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ſelves: and the ſoldiers in throngs at the ſame time 


demanded an aid from their generals, which, ſays Liyy, 
they could hardly hope from the Gods. The council 

aſſed in uncertain confuſed opinions. Eyery one 
judged according to his genius and diſpoſition. Some 


were for endeavouring to force the barricadoes, or to 
climb the mountains. Others repreſented the impoſ- 


ſibility of ſucceeding either in the one or the other of 
thoſe attempts. Theſe reflections employed them the 
whole night, without their thinking either of nouriſh- 
ment or repoſe, and without — able to " conclude 
any thing. 

The Samnites, on their fide, were in no leſs per- 
plexity, but of a different kind, not knowing what 
choice they ſhould make, in order to improve ſo hap- 
py an occaſion as the preſent to the utmoſt. As they 
could not determine this point themſelves, they reſolved 
to ſend to conſult Herennius Pontius, the general's 
father, upon it. He was very much advanced in years, 


and had renounced not only all military, but all other 


affairs and employments whatſoever. However, in a 
body infirm with age, he retained a lively wit and 
ſolid judgment. When therefore he was informed, 
that the Romans were ſhut up in the defiles of Cau- 
dium, he anſwered the perſon who came from his fon 


to conſult him, that his advice was, to let them all 


depart as ſoon as poſſible without the leaſt hurt. This 
advice was rejected by every body, and perſons were 


ſent to him again to know, whether he had nothing 


better to ſay. To this ſecond deputation he adviſed, 
that they ſhould kill the Romans, and not let a ſingle 
man of them eſcape. 

Anſwers ſo oppoſite, which reſembled the obſcurity 
of oracles, occaſioned great ſurprize. They appeared 
to ſeveral, and in particular to the ſon of Herennius 
(who does not ſeem very reſpectful on this occaſion to 
bis father) as marks of the weakneſs of his years. It 
was however reſolved, that he ſhould come to the 
camp. The good old man conſented, and when he 


was 
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was in the council, adhered to the two opinions he A. R. 433* 
had given before, contenting himſelf with adding the t. C. 


reaſons for them, He ſaid, That in following the 
firſt, which ſeemed the beſt to him, they gained the 
eternal amity of a powerful people by a ſignal bene- 
faction. That if they preferred the ſecond, they 
would make the Romans incapable of taking the field 
againſt them a great while, and would weaken them 
exceedingly by the loſs. of two armies, which it would 
be very difficult for them to retrieve. That there 
was no third choice to make.“ How,” ſaid ſome- 
body, „is there no medium? Can we. not give them 


„ their lives, but not till after having impoſed ſuch 


« terms upon them, as the right of war admits to pre- 
« ſcribe the conquered.” *I hat is exactly the means,” 
replied Herennius, „neither to make yourlelyes 
« friends, nor to deliver yourſelves from your ene- 
„mies. Let the Romans live after having enraged 
« them by ſhame and ignominy : they are a people, 
« that know not how to lie ſtill, even when defeated: 
« The remembrance of the indignities, which their 
« preſent neceſſity ſhall have reduced them to under- 
„go, will remain eternally engraven in their hearts, 
« and will not ſuffer them to give themſelves a mo- 
« ment's reſt, till they have avenged themſelves in a 


„ diſtinguiſhed manner, and made themſelves amends 


« with intereſt.” Theſe reaſons were not approved, 
and Herennius was reconducted home. The ſequel 
will ſhew how much in the right that old man was, 
for rejecting the mediums of a falſe and timorous po- 
licy, which uſually, whilſt it intends to accommodate 
every thing for the beſt, remedies nothing, and ſatiſ- 
fies no body. | 


The Romans during this interval, had made ſeve- Liv. 1. g. 
ral ineffectual attempts to break their priſon, if we © 46: 


may uſe that expreſſion. At length conquered by 
neceſſity, and beginning to be in want of every thing, 
they ſent. deputies to Pontius, to demand either an 
honourable peace, or a battle. Pontius replied haugh- 
ly, „ That the war was at an end; and that ſince, 


though 
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. were, they did not yet know how either to underſtand 
or confeſs their defeat, he would declare to them the 
conditions, upon which he ſhould not be averſe to 
treating with them: That they ſhould all paſs under 

the yoke without arms, each of them only with one 

* habit. That in other reſpects all things ſhould be 


equal between the victors and the vanquiſhed. That Ml 
the Romans ſhould oblige themſelves to draw off their 
armies and colonies from the country of the Samnites; . 
and that the two States ſhould live according to their . 
own laws, independent of each other.“ « 6 
When this anſwer was carried back to the Roman MM « 
camp, it occaſioned as heavy lamentation, and as Wil « ; 
lively grief, as if ſentence of immediate death had i « 7 
been paſſed upon the army. A mournful ſilence long e 
took place in the council, and the Conſuls did no: Wi « , 
dare to open their lips, ſhocked on one ſide by the Wi « ; 


ſhame of accepting ſuch a treaty, and on the other 
by the abſolute neceſſity of ſubmitting to it. At , 
length L. Lentulus, the moſt conſiderable of the ge- Wl « 
neral officers, took upon him to ſpeak, and gave his p 
opinion in the following terms. „ Conſuls, I have Wi « ;; 
«© often heard my father ſay, that when the Senate, t. 
<« beſieged by the Gauls in the Capitol, deliberated I « ee 
upon the choice they had to make, he was the only It 
« one who was againſt ranſoming the city with money, WM Th. 
e becauſe the enemy had not ſhut them up within WI cone 
the foſsẽs and intrenchments, and they could make WII treat 
« a ſally, not indeed without great danger, but how- to t. 
& ever without certain deſtruction. If the caſe were MI vas 
the ame now with us, and we could in any manner 
<« whatſoever come to blows with the enemy, I ſhould 
cc be the firſt to propoſe my father's generoſity to our 
„ example. I know that it is glorious to die for 
one's country, and am ready either to devote my- 
& ſelf to death for the Roman People and our leg 


This expreſſion, which often recurs in hiſtory, ſignifies, that the 
ſoldiers were allowed to keep only their undermoſt garment, almo 
as if one ſhould jay aniongit the moderus, only their ſhirts. 

| | % I « Ons, 
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« ons, or to throw myſelf into the midſt of the ene- A. 


« my's battalions. But I ſee here our whole country; 
] fee all our troops: and unleſs. they deſire to pe- 
« riſh for themſelves, what can they ſave by their 


deaths? The walls, ſays ſomebody, the houſes of 


« Rome, and that weak and timorous multitude, 
« which inhabit them? On the contrary, to cut off 
this army is delivering up the reſt to the enemy, 
« and not ſaving it. All the reſources, all the force 
« of the Roman people are here. In faving theſe 
« troops, we fave our country: in expoſing them to 
certain death, we abandon and betray it. But, ſays 


| « ſomebody again, it is greatſhame, great ignominy, 


« to ſurrender in this manner without giving battle. 


I grant it is ſo. But our country ought to be dear 


enough to be preferred, not only to the preſervation 
« of our lives, but even to that of our honour, if 


« there be occaſion to make it that ſacrifice. Let us 


« not therefore refuſe ourſelves to this diſgrace, how 
great ſoever it may be, and let us ſubmit to neceſ- 
O Z : 

« fity, over which not the Gods themſelves have 
power. Go, Conſuls, go to the enemy; and ſince 
it muſt be ſo, deliver up our arms, to ranſom at 
« that price our country, which our anceſtors ranſom- 
« ed at the price of gold.“ | 


It was abſolutely neceſſary to take this counſel. 


The Conſuls went to the camp of the Samnites to 
conclude the negociation. Pontius inſiſted upon a 
treary : but it was repreſented to him, that in order 
to that, the authority of the Roman People and Senate 
was neceſſary: and he was ſo imprudent and void of 
caution, as to content himſelf with the bare promiſe 
of the Conſuls and principal officers of the army, to 
obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved, the articles they 
had agreed upon. The only precaution he took, was 
to have fix hundred hoſtages, of the principal perſons 
of the Roman youth, put into his hands, who were 


to anſwer with their heads for the obſervance of the 


conditions juſt ſtipulated. There was no formal 
SS | | treaty 
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treaty at Caudium: which the ſequel makes an im- 
0 5 . 
The Conſuls returned to the camp, where their ar- 
rival renewed the univerſal grief and deſpair. The 
ſoldiers could ſcarce refrain from laying violent hands 
upon unworthy generals, whoſe raſhneſs had brought 
them into that unfortunate place, and whoſe abje& 
fear was upon the point of making them quit it in a 
more ſhameful manner than they had come thither: who 
had neither thought of taking guides, nor viewing 
the country, but marching headlong, like brute beaſts, 
had precipitated themſelves and their armies into the 
ſnare. They beheld each other with mournful looks, 
whilſt their thoughts were employed upon the arms 


they were going to deliver up, their hands upon the 


point of being diſarmed, and their bodies at the diſ- 
cretion of the enemy. They formed to themſelves 
the idea of the ſhameful yoke under, which they were 
to paſs, the inſults and contemptuous looks of the 
victors, and the lines of armed enemies through which 
they were to pals : afterwards their deplorable march 
through the allied cities, who would be witneſſes of 
their infamy : and laſtly, their ſad return into their 
country, whither themſelves and their anceſtors had 
ſo often returned in triumph. They repreſented to 
themſelves, that no misfortune ever equalled theus: 
that they were the only troops who were ever conquer- 
ed without wounds, without battle, without reſiſtance: 
that they had not ſo much as been allowed to draw 


their ſwords, and to come to blows with the enemy: 


that it was to no purpoſe they had arms, ſtrength, va- 
lour, of which they had not room to make the leaſt 
W_ | | 

Whilſt they were making theſe ſad reflections, ar- 
rived the fatal hour, in which they were to experi- 
ence their misfortunes in all their extent, and to be 
convinced, that the reality ſtil] exceeded all they had 
imagined of them. At firſt they were made to quit 


their intrenchments without arms, and each with 75 
N a fin- 


t 
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a ſingle habit. The {ſix hundred hoſtages were deli- 7 433 


vered to the Samnites, and conducted to priſon. The 
Lictors were afterwards ordered to quit tlie Conſuls, 
who at the ſame time were ſtripped of the ornaments 
of their dignity. At that ſighty the fentiments of the 
Roman ſoldiers were ſo much ghanged in reſpect to 
their generals, that, inſtead of having them in exe- 


cration as a little before, and almoſt deſiring that they 


might be delivered up to the enemy or torn in pieces, 
they were now moved with the moſt tender compaſ- 
fon for them, and forgetting their own evils, turned 
away their eyes, to avoid ſeeing the mournful ſight of 
the Conſular dignity ſo diſhonoured in their perſons. 


| The Conſuls almoſt half naked, paſſed firſt under the 


yoke : then the principal officers, each according to 
his rank in the army : and laſtly, the legions one af- 
ter another. The Samnites were under arms, drawn 
up in two lines on each ſide, and loading the unhappy 
Romans with reproaches and inſults. They often put 
even their naked ſwords to their faces, and wounded, 
and killed fome of them, at whom they took offence, 
on obſerving in them too much loftineſs and reſent- 
ment of the ignominy impoſed on them. ens 
They quitted the defile, after having-paſſed under 
the yoke, and what was ſtill more mortifying to them, 
the having done ſo in the ſight of the enemy. At 
that moment, though they imagined themſelves like 


men, who from darkneſs and dungeons begin to ſee 


the light of heaven, that very light however, which 
diſcovered the ignominious march of their army, ap- 
peared more mournful than the moſt cruel death. They 
might have reached Capua before night, which was an 
allied city. But ſuſpecting the fidelity of the Campa- 
nians, and in effect of ſname, they choſe rather to lie 
down upon the earth on the way near the city, in ab- 

ſolute want of all things. | 
When the Campanians were informed of this, a juſt 
ſenſe of compaſſion for their allies and benefactors 
prevailed over their natural pride. They immediately 
ent Lictors and faſces, with the other marks of _ 
| ig 
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yea horſes, habits, and proviſions. When the Romans 
came to the city, the Senate and People of Capua 
came out to meet them, and diſcharged all the duties 
to them of hoſpitality and alliance. But neither their 
careſſes, all the proofs of amity which they gave them, 
nor the terms of conſolation which they uſed, could 
induce them either to anſwer, raiſe their eyes from the 
ground, or fo much as look upon thoſe who endes. 
voured to mitigate their anguiſn. Sorrow, and 
ſhame ſtill more, made them ſhun all company and 
converſation. 9 | Ht 
The next day they ſet out for Rome, and the Cam. 
panians ſent ſome youth of quality to attend them as 
tar as the confines of their territory. When thoſe 
young perſons returned, they were brought to the Se. 
nate, and upon being aſked in what condition they 
had left the Romans, they anſwered, © That they 
ſeemed much more ſad and dejected than before: 
that they marched in ſilence and almoſt like mutes: 
that the Roman ſpirit was no longer to be ſeen in 
them; and that they ſeemed to have loſt their cou- 
rage with their arms: that they returned ſalutes to no 
body, and made no anſwer to the civilities ſhewn 
them : that ſtruck with terror, not one of them dared 
to open his lips, as if they ſtill carried upon their 
heads the yoke under which they had paſſed. That 
the Samnites had not only obtained a glorious victory, 
but had conquered the Romans for ever, as they had 
taken and ſubjected, not their city, as the Gauls did 
formerly, but their valour and haughtineſs, a much 
greater and more arduous conqueſt.” eig 
Upon this report, the Senators of Capua, like good 
and faithful allies, deplored the fate of the Romans, I "8; 
whom they conſidered as irgetrieyably ruined ; when hop 
Ofilius Calavius, one of che principal perſons of their I Vit! 
body, a perſon illuſtrious for his birth and great ac: Var 
tions, and venerable for his age, ſaid, he was of a ve The 
different opinion, and ſpoke as follows. That the On 


obſtinate ſilence, downcaſt eyes, obſtinate refuſal to not 
receive 


| the defiles of Caudium every where.” 
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which made them deſire to hide themſelves from the 
day, and ſhun the light, were only ſo many marks of 
the violent rage they retained at heart, and which was 
preparing to vent itſelf in the moſt dreadful venge- 
ance. That, either he had no knowledge of the Ro- 
mans, or that gloomy ſilence would undoubtedly ſoon 
coſt the Samnites, the moſt lamentable cries and 
groans, and that the remembrance of the Furcæ Cau- 


dinæ would be more mournful to the victors than the 


vanquiſhed. That wherever they met, the two States 
would bring with them to battle their whole force 
and courage: but that the Samnites would not find 
During this interval the report of what had paſt at 
Caudium, had reached Rome. They had been ap- 
prized at firſt of the extreme danger of the army un- 
bappily ſhut in between two defiles, and had inſtantly 
began to levy troops. Soon after arrived the news of 
the ſhameful peace that had been concluded, the con- 
ſternation was exceedingly great. A ſtop was put to 
the levies: and people put on all the marks of pub- 
lick mourning, as was the cuſtom in great calamities. 
The ſhops were ſhut, and the adminiſtration of juſtice 
ſuſpended. To fay all in a word, the city was almoſt 
in greater grief than the army itſelf. It was not only 
incenſed againſt the generals, and the authors and ra- 
tifiers of that ignominious peace, but even againſt the 
innocent ſoldiers; ſo that it was almoſt ready to for- 
bid them entering the city. But the condition in 
which they arrived, the ſight of that deplorable army, 
capable of touching the moſt enraged with compaſ- 
ſon, ſtifled all reſentment. They entered in the even- 
ing, not like people, who having contrary to their 
hopes eſcaped great danger, reviſit their country, but 
with all the dejection and conſternation of priſoners of 
war, carried by their conquerors into an enemy's city. 
They all immediately went to hide themſelves in their 
own houſes ; ſo that the next, and the following days, 
not one of them appeared in the Forum, or even _ 
| Where 
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where in public. The Conſuls themſelves exerciſed I en 
their office no farther, than only, by the order of the pea 
Senate, to declare a Dictator, in order to proceed to ney 
the election of new Conſuls. After the creation of a H hot. 
DiRator, and an interregnum, L. Papirius Curſor and He 
Q. Publilius Philo were given them for ſucceſſors: Hot 
They were unanimouſly elected as indiſputably the two Wc 
greateſt generals Rome had at that time. N ther 


| A. R. 434. 
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nerous manner poſſible, He ſhewed, „that the Se. 


the conditions, to which one ſubmits, does not leſſen 


& veſtris & hoſtium imperatoribus mentem ademerunt. Liv. _ whe 


L. PaPpirRivus CURSOR. 
Q. PugLILIus PHIL 


They entered upon office the ſame day they were 
created, and began the exerciſe of it by bringing the 
important affair of the peace of Caudium upon the 
carpet. Poſtumius; Conſul of the preceding year, 
being to give his opinion firſt, did fo in the moſt ge- 


nate and people of Rome were not obliged to obſerye 
articles concluded without their conſent with the Sam- 
nites. That it was an inconteſtable principle, that 
neither the Conſuls, nor any other magiſtrate, , could 
conclude a treaty with the enemy, without being im- 
powered to do ſo by the Senate and People. That 
otherwiſe it would follow, if they had promiſed the 
Roman people ſhould abandon Rome, that they ſhould 
no longer have either laws, magiſtrates, or Senate; and 
that from thenceforth they ſhould be governed by 
Kings; the commonwealth would be bound by ſuch 
promiſes. For, added he, the rigor and indignity of 


the obligation to perform them. That it was not ne- 
ceſſary to aſk him, wherefore then he had conſented 
to that treaty, * That nothing had paſſed at Cau- 
dium according to the uſual rules of human prudence, 
and that it was evident the Gods had blinded the ge- 
nerals of both people. That, to ſpeak only of the 
Samnites, they might, inſtead of conſulting old He: 


„Nihil ad Caudium humanis conſiliis geſtum eſt, Dii immortal 


rennius, MW Vor 
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> MW icnnius, have ſent deputies to Rome, to negotiate a * % 


de peace with the Senate and People; that it was a jour- 
to N ncy of three days: but that the Gods had deprived 
a both ſides in this affair of the uſe of ſenſe and reaſon. 
nd He concluded that this pretended treaty held only 
's. Wl thoſe, who had made themſelves the guarantees of it, at 


"0 the head of whom he was. That it was neceſſary 


therefore to deliver them all up to the Samnites, in 
conſequence of which the Roman people might with 
trict juſtice, reſume their arms.” And laſt of all, 
ke addreſſed a prayer full of the moſt heroick ſenti- 
ments to the Gods. Immortal Gods,” ſaid he, 
„jf it was your will, that Sp. Poſtumius and F. Ve- 


de ( turius ſhould not make war with the Samnites ſuc- 
. 0 ceſsfully during their Conſulſhip, at leaſt be ſatiſ- 
- fed with having ſeen us contract an infamous en- 
„gagement, and in conſequence paſs ſhamefully un- 
e (der the yoke; with having ſeen us actually deli- 
n. vered up to the enemy like criminals, naked and 
nin chains, and receiving their whole vengeance on 


our heads. Grant that the new Conſuls and Ro- 
man Legions may fight againſt the Samnites with 


- WH the ſame ſucceſs, as the Conſuls our predeceſſors 
ut . ; - 

ne have always had in all other wars.“ „ 
The whole Senate admired Poſtumius's diſcourſe, 


he peace at Caudium; and after their return to 
Rome, had been created Tribunes of the People. 
n that quality they were for oppoſing the decree of 
he Senate, pretending, that to follow Poſtumius's 
dvice, was repugnant to juſtice and the faith of trea- 
es; and after all, as to what related to themſelves 
particular, as their perſons were ſacred, they would 
ot be delivered up to the enemy. Let us, how- 
ever, us the profane,” reſumed Poſtumius, © be de- 
' livered up. Afterwards, Fathers, you may deliver 
is up theſe venerable men, theſe ſacred perſonages, 
: when the term of their magiſtracy 1s expired. Bur, 
ius, Vor. II. 1 | © 


nd followed his advice in every particular. Two 
magiſtrates were however of a contrary opinion. 
They were of the number of thoſe who had ſigned 
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went up to the Fecialis, and gave him as hard a blow 
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A. R. 434.4 if you will take my opinion, before they are put 28 


* « into the hands of the Samnites, you will do well ch 


to have them ſcourged well with rods here, by way of 
* of making them pay intereſt for the delay.“ He Fe 


then refuted at large the infinuations of thoſe Tri- ha 


bunes, who at length complied with his advice, and fe- 
ſubmitted to the will of the Senate. e 

The decree, which was paſſed with unanimous con- 
ſent, diffuſed a kind of joy and ſerenity throughout ou 
the city. Nothing was talked of but Poſtumius: MM v} 
every body gave him the higheſt praiſes, and com-WMl of 
pared his generoſity to that of Decius, who had de- the 
voted himſelf for his country. They ſaid, © that by 
his ſalutary counſel, and greatneſs of ſoul, he had diſ- 
engaged Rome from the obligation of a ſhamefu} 
peace; and that in giving himſelf up to torments and 
the fury of the enemy, he had expiated and ap- 
peaſed that of the Gods againſt the Romans.” They 
breathed nothing now but war and arms. Every one 
wiſhed the day for coming to blows with the Samnites 
might ſoon arrive. The levies were made with incre- 
dible expedition in a city animated with hatred againſt 


the Samnites, and an ardent deſire of revenge. They v 
were new-raiſed legions (for at the end of every cam-Wf © t 
paign in thoſe days all the troops were diſbanded) i * | 
but they conſiſted of the ſame ſoldiers, who had ſerved WM © a 
the year before. The army ſet out immediately and Ml v 
marched for Caudium. | 8 9 

Before they arrived there, all who had ſigned the 
treaty, were delivered up to the General of the Sam-W © n 
nites by an herald ; Fecialis: (that is, a prieſt of the li 
college that preſided in the ceremonies uſed in decla-W © tc 
rations of war, and treaties of peace.) On this oc- © {c 
caſion, Poſtumius did an action, which, in a right orde 


acceptation, ought to paſs for a grimace unworthy of Ron 
his gravity, and which ſhews, how much even the 
pureſt ideas of the pagan world concerning religion 
were blended with ſuperſtition and abſurdity., He 


as he could with his knee (for his hands were bound) 


adding, 
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the herald was an ambaſſador ; that therefore the law 
of nations had been violated by the blow, which the 
Fecialis had juſt received; and that the Romans would 
have the more legitimate cauſe for making war in ef- 
fect of it. What puerility was this! 

Pontius refuſed to receive thoſe delivered up to him. 
He bitterly reproached the Romans with their impi- 
ous contempt of the ſanctity of oaths and treaties, 
whilſt they“ boaſted themſelves the religious obſervers 
of them, and were at bottom only attentive to cover 
their breach of faith with the veil and under the ap- 
pearance of equity. How ! ſaid he, in conſequence 


of our mutual convention you have all your citi- 


« zens, whom I could have deſtroyed, and have re- 


« ſtored to you: And am I not to have the peace 


00 ſtipulated with you, which was to have been the 
fruit of it? If the treaty of Caudium diſpleaſes you, 
« place things in the ſame ſtate they were before it 


« was concluded. To act as the Romans now do, is 


to inſult the Gods, and to reckon their anger as 
nothing. But I miſtake. You may boldly make 


„War, and be aſſured of their protection, ſince Poſ- 


«* tumius has given your ambaſſador a blow with his 
« knee. The Gods no doubt will believe Poſtumius 
« a Samnite and not a Roman ; that a Samnite has 
« violated the law of nations; and that in conſe- 
* quence you may with juſtice make war againſt us. 
* + Is it poſſible that old men, conſular perſons, ſhould 
* not be aſhamed to make a jeſt of religion by ſuch 
& little tricks, and to employ, in order to find a pre- 
* tence for breaking their faith, acts and evaſions 
* ſcarce worthy of children? Pontius afterwards 
ordered the chains and bands to be taken off all the 
Romans delivered up to him, and that aer ſhould 


* Nunquara ne RPA defiet,. cur. rich pacto non "Retis Et ſem- 
per aliquam ſraudi juris ſpeciem imponitis. Liv. 
Hæc ludibria religionum non pudere in lucem proferre, & vix 


woke dignas ambages ſenes ac conſulares fallendæ fidei exquirere. 
ly, 
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having perhaps diſcharged the publick faith, but 
certainly clear of the engagements themſelves had 
entered into. . 
Livy, however jealous he is of the glory and repu- 
tation of the Romans, dares not affirm, that they were 
in the right not to execute the treaty of Caudium; and 
he ſeems ſenſible that there is ſomething in their con- 
duct not entirely conformable to that ſtrict juſtice and 
faith, upon which they valued themſelves. It muſt 
however be owned, the reaſons that Hiſtorian puts 
into the mouth of Poſtumius, are very ſolid and con- 
vincing; and that a treaty, concluded without the au- 
thority of the Senate and People, was void and of no 
force in itſelf. We have in our Hiſtory of France, 
an example much like the caſe before us. The Swiſs 
having beſieged Dijon about the end of the reign of 
Lewis XII. Monſ. de la Tremouille, who command- 
ed in the place, defended it bravely during ſix weeks. 
But finding that the place could not hold out, and 
that the victors after the taking of Dijon would have 
nothing to prevent them from marching to Paris, he 
entered into a negociation with them upon his own 
private authority, and granted them all they demand- 
ed. The Swiſs retired in effect. But the King did 
not think himfelf obliged to obſerve a treaty, which 
had been made without his order: and nobody ac- 
cuſed the good King Lewis XII. of breach of faith 
on that account. | 
We muſt obſerve that + the convention made at 
Caudium was not a treaty, but only the promiſe of 
a treaty, in caſe the Roman people ſhould come into 
it. And it was for this reaſon, that the Samnites 


took ſo many precautions, in cauſing it to be ſigned 
by the Conſuls and all the great officers of the army, 


and keeping fix hundred hoſtages. . But could they 
imagine, that the Roman people would ever ratify 


Et illi quidem, forſitan & publica, ſua certs liberata fide, ab Cau- 
dio in caſtra Romana inviolati redierunt. Liv. _ 5 
+ Non foedere pax Caudina, fed per ſponſionem facta eſt, Liv. \ 
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there was nothing human in what paſſed at Caudium, 
and that the divinity blinded the generals on both 
des, and deprived them of all prudence, to puniſh 
the faults committed alſo on both fides. The Sam- 
mites had broke the truce: they acknowledged them- 
ſelves, that their defeat was the chaſtiſement of their 
perfidy. They make entire ſatisfaction for it to the 
Romans, which the latter reject with pride and haugh- 
tineſs.. The Romans are puniſhed in their turn by all 
that happens at Caudium. So compleat an advantage 
makes the Samnites proud, and at the ſame time 
blinds them. They reject the counſels of the wiſeſt 


nan amongſt them with contempt. They never once 


think of ſending deputies to Rome, to have the treaty. 
atified 'there, and by theſe faults loſe the advantage 
of their victory. If we examine the events of moſt 
wars, we diſcern the ſame conduct of Providence in 
them. It is a reproach to us, that the Pagans are 
more enlightened and religious than we on this article, 
Their great principle was, that, in wars, and ge- 
erally in all the actions of life, the important point 
s to place the divinity on our fide, in the juſtice of 
our cauſe. Rerum humanarum maximum momentum eſt, 
uam propitits rem, quam adverſis agant diis. 

When the Samnites, inſtead of a peace which had 


out more terribly than ever, they repreſented to them- 
klves all the evils they were going to ſuſtain, and per- 
ceixed too late, the irretrievable fault they had com- 
mitted, in rejecting the wiſe counſels of Herennius. 
Theſe reflections were not of a nature to augment their 
courage. They reckoned themſelves conquered, as 
ſoon as attacked; whereas the Romans aſſured them- 
ſelves of victory, as ſoon as they could come to blows 
mth the enemy. 


3 Minime id quidem mirum, fi impio bello, & contra fœdus ſuſ- 
%, gs 614 meritò diis quim hominibus, nihil proſperè age- 
den 5 IV 5 | | 
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In the interval ſince the convention of Caudium, 
Luceria had fallen into the hands of the Samnites, v. 
who had ſhut up the ſix hundred Roman knights in it, I th 
given them as hoſtages. They ſoon after took Fregellz MW co 
a Roman colony, and it was believed, that the peo- Sa 


tion. 
The Roman Conſuls having agreed between them, all 
ſelves upon their provinces, Papirius made his troops 
advance into Apulia towards Luceria, and Publilius 
led his into the country of the Samnites, againſt thoſe 
who had been employed at Caudium. This diſpoi. 
tion of the Roman troops perplexed the Samnites, 
They were afraid to march towards Luceria, left the 
enemy ſhould attack them in the rear; and to remain 
in Samnium, leſt Luceria ſhould be taken in the 
mean while. They therefore reſolved to offer Publi- 
lius battle, and accordingly drew up to attack him, 
The Conſul, on his ſide, made the troops advance. 
He would have harangued them before the battle, in 
order to prepare them for it; but they would not give 
him time : the remembrance of their paſt diſgrace 


being the ſtrongeſt and moſt cogent of exhortations to 10! 
them. The ſoldiers accordingly marched on to bat. bec 
tle, puſhing their ſtandard-bearers forward; and not col 
to loſe time, threw down their javelins, as if by con "il 
ſent, and ran ſword in hand upon the enemy. The bol 
care and orders of the general to poſt and make them dn 
keep their ranks, were entirely ineffectual : the ardoſ t 
of the ſoldiers did every thing. The Samnites i uus 
conſequence could not ſuſtain ſo rude a ſhock. Theiß, 
were not only put into diſorder, but dared not eve e 
retire to their camp, through fear of retarding then Me 
flight, and they diſperſed on all ſides into Apula *. 
Soon after however re- uniting in a body, they arrive car 
at Luceria. As to the Romans, they entered th c 
camp with the ſame fury, as they had broke the ene lal, 


the greateſt part of their plunder. 


my's battalions, where they made a greater ſlaughtel 
than in the battle itſelf. Their rage made them poi 


Th 
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The other army, under the command of Papirius, wy” 434+ 


was arrived at the city of Arpi, having found every 
thing favourable and quiet on their way, leſs through 


conſideration for the Romans, than hatred for the 
Samnites, who oppreſſed the whole country. For the 


Samnites divided into different villages, inhabited the 
mountains, from whence they came down and ravaged 


all the flat country: and if that country, ſituate be- 
tween Rome and Arpi, had continued faithful to the 


Samnites, one of two things would have happened; 
either the Romans could not have penetrated into 


Apulia z or if they had forced their way thither, they 
could not have avoided periſhing, becauſe their pro- 
| viſions would have been cut off, and all their con- 
voys intercepted. And however, notwithſtanding all 


the facility of the inhabitants of the country, when 
they were before Luceria, befiegers as they were, they 


almoſt ſuffered as much from famine, as the beſieged. 


Proviſions came to the Romans from Arpi, but in very 
ſmall quantities. As to the beſieged, before the arri- 
val of the Conſul Publilius, they had received provi- 


ſions and troops. But after the two Roman armies 
joined each other, they were much more diſtreſſed; 
becauſe Publilius, leaving the care of the ſiege to his 
collegue, kept the country, and prevented any pro- 
viſions from entering the place; ſo that it could not 


hold out long againſt the famine. The Samnites en- 


camped near Luceria, having drawn all their troops 


together, reſolved to come to an action with Papi- 
nus. | | 

Whilſt both ſides were preparing for a battle ar- 
tired Deputies from Tarentum, ſignifying to the Sam- 
nites and Romans, that they ſhould deſiſt from all 
acts of hoſtility, and proteſting, that they would de- 
clare acainit that of the two people who ſhould refuſe 
to comply. Papirius after having heard their propo- 
fal, replied, as if it had made ſome impreſſion upon 
him, that he would conſult his collegue about it. Ac- 
cordingiy he made him advance with his troops, and 
having made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the bat- 
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A. R. 434. tle, whilſt they affected to be in deliberation with each 


nt. 
318, 


tC: other upon a matter wherein they had entirely taken 


their reſolution, he gave the ſignal. The Deputies 
in a great ſurprize, repaired to them, demanding their 
anſwer. © We have that of the Gods,” ſays Papi. 
rius : „the auſpices are favourable, and our ſacrifices 
« accepted: it is under their guidance and according 
<« to the order of them, that we are now marching to 
<« give battle.” He then made his troops move; 
juſtly reproaching the ſenſeleſs pride of a State, which 


though it could neither give order to its own affairs, 


nor pacify its domeſtick troubles, took upon it to 

ive others the law with an air of command and ſu- 
periority. The Samnites, who did not expect to fight, 
declared with a loud voice, that they accepted the 

ropoſal of the Tarentines, and would not come to a 
battle. The Conſuls in the mean time advanced con- 
tinually, and dividing their troops attacked the camp 
on all ſides. Some filled the foſſes, others pulled up 
the paliſades. Animated with a deſire of vengeance, 
and of waſhing out the ſtain they had received in the 
blood of the Samnites, they entered the camp with 
the utmoſt fury, and put all they met to the ſword. 


Nothing would have eſcaped their rage, if the Conſuls 
by repeated orders mingled with menaces, had not 
forced them to quit the enemy's camp. As they did 


not ſuffer themſelves to be prevented from ſatiating 
their revenge without great reluctance and murmur- 


ing, the Conſuls thought it neceſſary to give them an 


account of their conduct. They repreſented to them: 
<« That they did not give place to themſelves in ha- 
tred for the Samnites, and that they would not have 
ſet bounds to the juſt fury of the ſoldiers, if the re- 
membrance of the ſix hundred knights detained as 
hoſtages in Luceria, had not obliged them to it, 
through fear leſt the Samnites, if reduced to deſpair, 


ſhould put them all to death, before they periſhed | 


themſelves.” The ſoldiers approved theſe reaſons. 
Their complaints were changed into praiſes and thanks 


for having put a ſtop to their rage, They * 
| | that 
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that there was nothing they ought not to ſuffer rather 


than abandon ſo eſtimable a part of the Roman youth 


to deſtruction. 
The Conſuls. then ſeparated. Publilius over-ran 
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Apulia, and ſubjected ſeveral States, ſome by force, 


and others by receiving them into alliance of the Ro- 
man People. Papirius remained before Luceria, and 
cutting off all convoys from Samnium, ſoon reduced 
it to capitulate. The garriſon ſent Deputies to the 
Conſul, to demand that he would raiſe the ſiege after 
the ſix hundred Roman knights, who were the cauſe 
of the war, ſhould be delivered up to him. He a- 
greed to it upon the following conditions: That the 


| arms, baggage, carriage-beaſts, and the whole mul- 


titude incapable of bearing arms, ſhould be left in the 
city; that the ſoldiers ſhould quit it each only in a 
ſingle habit, and that they ſhould all paſs under the 
yoke, a treatment which they had been the firſt to 
make the Romans ſuffer. All theſe conditions were 
accepted. Seven thouſand ſoldiers paſſed under the 
yoke. The plunder was very conſiderable. All the 
enſigns and arms, that had been loſt at Caudium were 
retaken ; and what occaſioned the moſt ſenſible joy, 
the ſix hundred knights kept at Luceria were recover- 
ed. In all the hiſtory of the Roman People, there 


ſcarce occurs a more glorious victory, or one more re- 


markable for a ſudden reverſe of fortune, eſpecially it 
it be true, as ſome Hiſtorians have obſerved, that 
Pontius, the general of the Samnites, paſſed alſo under 
the yoke. The Conſuls returned to Rome in triumph, 
ard were received there with great joy. T2 
There is, however, ſome uncertainty in reſpect to a 


year ſo glorious for the Romans. It is doubted, 


whether it was by the Conſuls, or by a Dictator, ex- 
preſsly nominated for this war, that it was ſo happily 
terminated. It is to be believed, that Livy judged 
the opinion he has followed in his account of it the 
molt probable. 
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L. Papixlus CursoR, III. 
Q. AvuLivs CERE TANs, II. 


The Conſuls divided their troops. The one march- 
ed into Apulia, where he conquered the Ferentani, and 
took their city. The other marched againſt Satricum. 
This was a Roman colony, which, after the affair of 
Caudium, had received a garriſon from the Samnites. 
It was retaken by the Romans, and treated with ſeve- 
rity. The moſt criminal loſt their lives, and all the 
inhabitants were diſarmed. | 
According to the Authors, who aſcribe the taking 
of Luceria and the defeat of the Samnites that paſſed 
under the yoke, to Papirius Curſor, it was not till this 
year, and after the laſt- mentioned expeditions, that he 
obtained the honour of a triumph. He was a general 
of great ability in war, and diſtinguiſhed not only by 


courage and intrepidity, but by extraordinary ſtrength 


of body. He was ſwifter in running than any of his 
time, and always carried the prize in that kind of ex- 
erciſe againſt all who entered the liſts with him. This 
is what occaſioned the firname of * Curſor, Runner, 


to be given, or rather confirmed to him. He ate 


much, and drank in proportion, which was attributed | 


to his robuſt conſtitution and the great exerciſe he 


father of this, and was called alſo Curſor, Lib, 6, c. 5. & I. 9. c. 34 


uſed. The ſervice was rude under him, becauſe he 
was accuſtomed and enured to labour himſelf. He 
was alſo ſevere in reſpect to diſcipline. A ſtory plea- 
fant enough is told of him: A Prætor of Præneſte 
who ſerved amongſt the allies, having received orders 
in a battle, to make his troops advance to the front 
ranks, had obeyed ſlowly, and with little ardour, 
through fear of the danger. Papirius walking before 
that officer's tent, ordered him to come to him. As 
ſoon as he ſaw him appear, he bade the Lictor get 
ready his ax. The Præneſtine at that word, was 
ſeized all over with a tremor. Papirius, who intend- 


* Livy mentions another Papirius, who was probably the grand- 


ed 
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ed only to frighten him, ſaid to the Lictor: “ Here, A. R. 433. 
« cut away this root, that is in our way ;” and only —_ 
fined him. The Prætor withdrew, well ſatisfied with 


h. coming off for a ſmall ſum of money, Livy concludes 
id the character and praiſe of Papirius with ſaying, that 
"I in an age, fruitful of great men, if ever any was ſo, 
of he was the firmeſt ſupport of the Roman power and 


greatneſs, and that he would have been capable of op- 


ah poſing Alexander the Great, if that Prince, after 
* the conqueſt of Aſia, had turned his arms againſt 
Furope. 
Ng | 
. Digreſſion, wherein Livy. examines what would probably 
al have happened, if Alexander the Great had turned his 
by arms againſt the Romans, after the conqueſt of Aſia. 
th Different wars againſt the Samnites. A Magiſtrate ſent 
15 from Rome to govern Capua. Inſtitution of two new 
x- Tribes. The Dictator Menius reproached with being 
55 guilty of the ſame crime, for which he actually proſe- . 
er, cuted others, abdicates the Diftatorſhip, and juſtifies - 
ite himſelf before the judges. Famous Cenſorſhip of Appius 
ed | and Plautius. Appian way: Agquedutt. Family of the 
he Potitii extintt., Tribunes of the legions elected by the 
he People, as well as the Duumviri for the fleet. Players 
Je on the flute reinſtated in their rights. Samnites defeated. 
ea. War againſt the Heturians: conſiderable victories gained 
ſte by the Romans. They grant the Hetrurians a truce for 
ers thirty years. Bloody battle between the Romans and the 
"nt Samnites, which obliges the former to appoint a Dic- 
ur, tator. The Conſul Fabius nominates Papirius Curſor. 
re BY The latter marches againſt the enemy. New victory 
As gained by Fabius over the Hetrurians. Extraordinary 
pet Preparations of the Samnites. The Umbrians threaten 
yas to march and attack Rome. They are defeated by Fa- 
d- bius. The Aqui are overcome and almoſt entirely de- 
| ſtroyed. C. Flavius the Regiſter, ſon of a freed-man, is 
nd- made Curule AEdile. He makes publick the Faſti or 
i Juridical- days, of which only the Pontiffs had the keep- 
e 8 | | 


ing. 
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ing. He dedicates a temple notwithſtanding their oppo- 
fetion. The Nobility entleavour to mortify bim; bis 
revenge. Fabius includes all the lower claſs of the Peo- 
ple in four Tribes only. Solemn review of the Knights, 


LZVY, upon the occaſion of what he had juſt ſaid 
of Papirius Curſor and Alexander, ſuſpends the 
thread of his hiſtory for a while, but firſt makes his 
excule to his Reader, and aſks his permiſſion, * It 
% may be obſerved, ſays he, that from the beginning 
<« of this work I have propoſed nothing leſs to my. 
&« ſelf, than to interrupt the ſeries of my narrative, 
<« and the order of my facts, for the ſake of throwing 
<« variety into my hiſtory by digreſſions, to amuſe my 
<« reader agreeably, and give myſelf ſome relaxation, 
“ But having had occaſion to mention that great King 
« and Captain, I am in a manner invited naturally 
ce enough to give the reflections which have often en- 
<« tered into my thoughts in reſpect to him a place 
&« here, and to enquire what event the Romans might 
« have expected, if Alexander had turned his arms 
t againſt them.” 

I do not doubt but my readers willingly grant Livy 
the permiſſion he demands of imparting to them his 


thoughts upon ſo affecting a ſubject : I only fear they 


may have room to regret, that ſo excellent an hiſto- 
rian has not a better interpreter to render his thoughts 
with more juſtneſs and elegance. I ſhall retrench what 
does not ſeem abſolutely neceſſary from this digreſſion. 


| Compariſon between Alexander and the Romans. 


What determines the event of wars, ſays Livy, is 
the genius and ability of the generals, the number and 


Nihil minus quzſitum à principio hujus operis videri poteſt, quam 
ut plus juſto ab rerum ordine declinarem, & legentibus velut diverti- 
cula amœna, & requiem animo meo quærerem. Tamen tanti regis 
ac ducis mentio, quibus ſæpe tacitis cogitationibus volutavi animum, 
eas evocat in medium: ut quærere libeat, quinam eventus Romanis 


rebus, ſi cum Alexandro foret bellatum, futurus fuerit. 


bravery 
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bravery of the troops, and Fortune +, which can diſ. A. R. 43 5. 


poſe of all things in human affairs, and principally in 


the ſucceſs of arms. In examining the queſtion pro- 

oſed under theſe three points of view, one finds no 
difficulty to conclude, that the Romans would have 
been no leſs invincible to Alexander the Great, than 
they were to all the other Kings and States of the 
Univerſe. 

I. Firſt, To begin by comparing generals, Alexan- 
der cannot be denied to have been a great warrior. But 
what very much contributed to augment his glory, was 
his being alone, and having no collegue to ſhare in his 
ſucceſſes ; and alſo, his dying in the flower of his 
youth, and in the midſt of his greateſt victories, be- 
fore he had experienced any adverſity. Not to men- 
tion abundance of other Kings and generals, who have 
been great examples of the variety and uncertainty of 
human events, was it not too long life, that expoſed 
Cyrus, ſo much extolled by the Greeks, and the 
great Pompey of our times, to the ſad viciſſitudes of 
tortune ? ; 

Livy oppoſes to Alexander the Roman generals, 
who lived in the time when the war between him and 
the Commonwealth might have happened : Valerius 
Corvus, Manlius Torquatus, Papirius Curſor, Fabius 


Maximus, and many others. Each of thoſe whom I. 


have now mentioned were Alexander's equals both in 


ralour and genius. And as to the knowledge of the 


art military, it had been tranſmitted ſucceſſively from 
the Kings down to the times of which I am ſpeaking, 
lvays upon the ſame principles; ſo that the know- 
ledge of the rules, improved by conſtant practice, had 
formed them into a ſcience, in which the perſons who 
were then at the head of the armies, were perfectly 
verſed. 


+ The Pagans admitted a Providence, which diſpoſes all human 
fents : but they often gave it the name of Fortune. 
* Livy here follows the epinion of thoſe, who imagined. that 8 
Emin miſerably in his expedition againſt Tomyris Queen of the 
ans. 


Alexander 
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Alexander had acquired abundance of reputation 


by his indefatigable patience in military labours, by 


his boldneſs and intrepidity, and the prodigies of his. 


perſonal valour, which contributed ſo much to his 
glory. Can we believe that the Roman generals gave 
place to him in theſe points? A Manlius Torquatus, 
a Valerius Corvus, both brave ſoldiers, before they 
commanded the armies ? The Decii, father and fon, 
who threw themſelves into the midſt of the enemy, 
after having devoted themſelves to death : a Papirius 


Curſor, ſo renowned for the greatneſs of his courage, 


ſupported by an incredible ſtrength of body. Can 


one imagine, that Alexander would have had more 
ability than all theſe illuſtrious Romans, in chuſing 
his camps advantageouſly, in facilitating and ſecuring 
his convoys of proviſions, in avoiding ambuſcades, in 


_ ſeizing the favourable moment for giving battle, in 


drawing up an army, and in diſpoſing the reſerved 
troops for the ſupport of it ? The Romans excelled in 
all thoſe parts of military knowledge. 5 

But as to what regards the maturity of counſels, 
prudence and ability in forming a plan, and directing 
all the operations of a campaign according to that 
plan, upon which properly the whole ſucceſs of enter- 
prizes depends; would a young prince like Alexan- 
der, have ſurpaſſed the auguſt body of the Roman 
Senate, compoſed of a great number of venerable old 
men, verſed in the trade of war by a long and happy 
experience, attended with frequent victories : a body 
of which one cannot form a juſter idea, than that 
which Cineas gave Pyrrhus of it, when he told him, 
that the Roman Senate appeared to him like an aſſem- 


bly of kings ? 


When Alexander had found ſuch generals again! 


g him, he would ſoon + have perceived, that he had no 


longer a Darius to deal with, a generous prince in- 


| + Non cum Dario rem eſſe dixiſſet, quem mulierum ac ſpadonum 
agmen trahentem, inter purpuram atque aurum, oneratum fortunæ 


ſuæ apparatibus, prædam veriùs quam hoſtem, nihil aliud quam bene 


auſus vana contemnere, incruentus devicit. 


deed, 
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deed, but enervated by voluptuouſneſs, who drew A. R. 435. 


along with him to the war great troops of women and 
eunuchs, all glittering with gold and purple, and un- 
weildy from the train and trappings of his luxury and 
grandeur; in a word, rather a certain prey, than a 
formidable enemy, whoſe defeat coſt Alexander no 
more than to know how to deſpiſe a vain vaſtneſs 
of preparations void of real force. He would have 
found a great difference between the Indias, which he 
paſſed with his troops more like frantic Bacchanalians 
than an army, himſelf ſetting the example of the de- 
bauch, and Italy, where the woods and defiles of Apulia, 
and the mountains of the Lucanians, would have pre- 
ſented him with the ſtill recent footſteps of the blood 
of his uncle Alexander King of Epirus, who periſhed 
there much about this time. N 
* And, adds Livy, I ſpeak of Alexander whilſt in 
his ſenſes, ſober and virtuous, before proſperity had 


| corrupted him, a poiſon none ever knew leſs how to 


ſecure himſelf againſt. If we conſider him in his new 
grandeur, and the new character he aſſumed after his 
victories, we may fay, that he would have come to 
Italy more like Darius than Alexander; and that he 
would have led thither an army, which had then for- 
got Macedonia, and degenerated from its antient vir- 
tue, in aſſuming the manners of the Perſians. I am 
aſhamed to repeat of ſo great a King the ridiculous 


pride, that made him renounce the ſimplicity of habit 


of his predeceſſors, ' to adorn himſelf in the pompous 
robes of the Kings of Perſia ; the abject complaiſance 
which he expected from his courtiers, by whom he 
was for being adored ; indignities which would have 
been inſupportable to the Macedonians, even had they 
been conquered, ſo far were they from being able to 
endure them being victors; his cruelty in puniſhing ; 


* Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merſo ſecundis rebus, qua- 
rum nemo intolerantior fuit. Qui, f ex habitu novæ fortunz novi- 
que, ut ita dicam, ingenii quod fibi victor induerat, ſpectetur; Dario 
magis ſimilis quam Alexandro in Italiam veniſſet, & exercitum Ma- 
redone oblitum, degenerantemque jam in Perſarum mores, addux- 
met, | h 
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A. R. 435. the blood of his friends, ſhed in the midſt of banquets, 


Ant. C. 


317. 


and the ſenſeleſs vanity of aſcribing a falſe origin to 
himſelf. If the love of wine augmented every day in 
him; if his tranſports of rage became ſtill more ſud- 
den and violent; (what I ſay here is certain from the 
concurrent teſtimony of all authors) can we ſuppoſe 
that all theſe vices would not have impaired in ſome 
meaſure his military virtues ? WE 
What ought to make the ſucceſſes of the Romans a 

pear more worthy of admiration than thoſe of Alex- 
ander, or of any other King whatſoever, are the in- 
numerable obſtacles they had to ſurmount for ſucceed- 
ing in their enterprizes. How often were they retard- 
ed by the frequent change of commanders, which be- 
came neceſſary, even by the conſtitution of the ſtate 
from the eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth ? Some 
exerciſed the Dictatorſhip only during ten or twenty 
days: none retained the Conſulſhip longer than a year. 
They found obſtacles in the Tribunes of the People, 
who often prevented the levying of the armies ; in the 
ignorance, temerity, or jealouſy, of a collegue ; in the 
affairs of the city, which ſometimes obliged them to 
ſet out too late, or to return ſooner than was conſiſtent 
with the good of the ſervice. Alexander was far from 
being in the ſame caſe. * Kings are not only exempt 
from all obſtacles of this kind, but abſolute maſters of 
times and meaſures: and far from being obliged to 
conform to circumſtances, their will alone ſuffices for 


putting every thing in motion. In this reſpect, their 


glory 1s leſs than that of Rome's generals, victorious 


notwithſtanding all obſtacles over enemies, who had 


ſuch great advantages over them. 
IT. As to what regards ſucceſs, which Livy calls 


Fortune, it would be wrong to give the Romans the 


ſuperiority to Alexander, as the Roman People, tho 


they came off victorious from all the wars they made, 


were however defeated in ſeveral battles, whereas 


At hercule, reges, non liberi ſolùm impedimentis omnibus, ſed. 
domini rerum temporumque trahunt conſiliis cuncta, non ſequuntur. 


Alexander | 
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Alexander never fought one without gaining the vic-A. 


tory. It would be unjuſt to compare a pace of almoſt 
eight hundred years, which had elapſed fr | 
dation of Rome to the time when Livy wrote, with one 
of twelve or thirteen years, in which all Alexander's 
conqueſts were included. Compare man with man, 
general with general; and you will find the annals 


filled with the names of Roman generals, for whom 


Fortune as conſtantly declared, as for the King of 


Macedonia, and whoſe ſucceſs, as well as conrage,' 


never abandoned them on any day of their lives. 


If we examine the various hazards of war, Rome 
| had on that fide an infinite advantage over the Mace- 


donians, who, in the perſon of Alexander, had only 


one chief, to whoſe life their whole fortune was at- 
tached ; and a chief too, who not only ran the ſame 
tiſques as the Roman generals, but who expoſed him- 
ſelf to them out of mere wantonneſs, and made it his 


glory to brave them through an intrepid valour, which 
often degenerated into raſhneſs. The fortune of Rome 
dd not depend in that manner upon her generals. 
When any of them were taken off by death, another 


immediately took his place, and the fall of a ſingle 


man did not induce the ruin of the ſtate. 


III. It remains to compare troops with troops, either 


tor their number, their ſpecies and quality, or the mul- 
titude of auxiliaries. — 5 
Only the Greeks and Macedonians in Alexander's 
army are to be reckoned ſoldiers. For as to the Per- 


ſians, Indians, and other Aſiatic nations, had he led 


them into Italy, they would rather have been an in- 
cumbrance to him, than an augmentation of his forces. 
Now Alexander's infantry never exceeded thirty thou- 
and men. Add to theſe four thouſand horſe, moſt of 


them Theſſalians, and we have the whole ſtrength of 


bis army. 

Rome then had, according to the evidence of the 
Cenſus, two hundred and fifty thouſand citizens, all 
capable of bearing arms; and ſhe often took the field 
with ten Legions at once. If to theſe we add the ſuc- 
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A. R. 435. cours which ſhe received from the ſtates of Italy either 
wh her ſubjects or allies, we find, that on the Ide of 


Anc. Hiſt frequently made incapable of acting. The reader may 


Ab ipſo ning, he would have been amazed to ſee, that the 
ducit opes 


animumq; 
fer ro. Hor. 


determinate to conquer or die in battle, than the Ro- 
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number, the Roman troops may be conſidered as ſu- 
perior to thoſe of Alexander. Beſides which, it would 
have been eaſy for the Romans to have recruited their 
armies, whereas Alexander, making war in an enemy's 
country, would have ſeen his troops decreaſe from day 
to day, as happened to Hannibal, and he would have 
found it more difficult than the Carthaginian to have 
brought others from Macedonia. 

The Macedonian phalanx was in great reputation, 
and deſervedly; but after all, it was an heavy body, 
all of one piece, unwieldy, and which many obſtacles 


ſee the deſcription I have given of it after Polybius 
elſewhere. The Roman army on the contrary, divid- 
ed into different bodies, moved eaſily, and was ſuſcep- 
tible of all the forms it was neceſſary to give it. It 
divided and re- united with wonderful agility, and was 
always ready to fight in any ſituation of ground-what- 
ſoever. 

Never were troops more enured to fatigues, more 
fit to ſupport military labours, more dexterous, and 
more docile in reſpect to military diſcipline, nor more 


man ſoldiers. 

But what diſtinguiſhed the Roman people from all 
the nations of the earth, and would undoubtedly have 
rendered them ſuperior to Alexander, though he had 
gained ſome firſt advantages over them, was, that 
they did not know what it was to yield to ill fortune, 
and that their loftineſs and obſtinacy augmented in 
proportion to their diſgraces. If neither the Furcæ 
Caudine, nor the battle of Cannæ, could ſubdue the 
ſpirit of the Romans, what defeat could ever have 
ſhaken their conſtancy ? But had Alexander loſt 3 
ſingle battle, he had been conquered for ever. 

Though he had even been ſucceſsful in the begin- 


Romans, conquereg, defeated, cut to Pieces 15 that 
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ty on that account, and would have ſhut their ears to 
all propoſals of peace and accommodation. He would 
then have had reaſon to regret the Perſians, Indians, 
and other effeminate nations of Aſia, and would have 
owned, that he had only made war againſt women till 
then, as his uncle Alexander King of Epirus is report- 
ed to have ſaid of him, when, mortally wounded in 
a battle in Italy, he compared the wars his nephew 
was then making in Aſia, with that wherein he ſaw 
„ himſelf fall. 


3 


. 232 2 


5 As for me, ſays Livy, when I reflect, that the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians fought during twenty-four 
J years at ſea in the firſt Punic war, the life of Alexan- 
1 der ſeems hardly to have ſufficed for a war with the 
- Romans, LES | 
1 And who knows whether the two States, allied to 
5 each other by ancient treaties, might not at that time 
© have alſo united all their forces againſt a common 
* enemy, and ſet formidable armies on foot, under the 
= 5 of which Alexander would undoubtedly have 
unk. | 1 
ad The Romans more than once meaſured their ſwords 


nor at the time when they were ſtrongeſt, but under 
Antiochus, who had a great number of them in his 
army, under Philip, and under Perſeus; and they did 
it not only without loſs on their fide, but almoſt with- 
out running any riſque, * We will be bold to ſay, 
adds Livy, that ſetting aſide civil wars, which are out 
of the preſent queſtion, never were the horſe or foot 
of an enemy ſuperior to ours. Never were we worſted 
in battle in the open field, never in places equally fa- 
vourable to both armies, and ſtill leſs, when advan- 
tageous to us. Our heavy- armed infantry may fear a 
numerous cavalry, flights of arrows diſcharged by 
enemies who fly immediately after, thick foreſts, and 


* Abſit invidia vero, & civilia bella fileant, nunquam ab equite 
oſte, nunquam à pedite, nunquam aperta acie, nunquam quis, 
nunquam noſtris locis laboravimus. 5 


ne with the Macedonians, not indeed under Alexander, 
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places impracticable for convoys. It has conquered, 
and will always conquer, more numerous and formi. 
dable armies, than thoſe of the Macedonians and Alex- 
ander, provided the ſame love of peace and union, as 
the Roman people now enjoy, prevails always amongſt 
ds. e | 

In this manner Livy concludes his digreſſion, which 
certainly abounds with very ſolid and judicious re- 


flections. But one cannot conceive, how the love of his 


country ſhould blind him to ſuch a degree, as to make 
him advance with an air of aſſurance, (abſit invidia vero) 
as if the thing had been indiſputable, *< that the ca- 
valry and infantry of an enemy were never ſuperior 
to thoſe of the Romans, and that they were never 
worſted in battle in the open field.“ Had he forgot 
the evident ſuperiority of Hannibal over the Roman 
cavalry, or the battles of Allia and Cannæ, which he 
had cited juſt before, as a proof of the conſtancy of 
the Romans ? ; Eq ES 

I return to the ſequel of the hiſtory, after having 
made one ſhort reflection upon all thoſe of Livy, which 


are ſolely founded on human reaſon. But we, who 


A. R. 446 


Ant. C 
3156. 


o. 


C. 20. 


are informed of the deſigns of God by his Scriptures, 
know, that the divine decrees not having given Alex- 
ander any thing in the Weſt, or in Italy, he could not 
have conquered any thing in them, no not a ſingle vil- 
lage: That as great and rapid as his conqueſts were in 
the Eaſt, becauſe Providence had allotted him every 
thing there, his arms would have. been no leſs impo- 
tent againſt Italy, becauſe it had granted and allotted 
tum nothing on that fide. 155 pf 


MI. Fosivs FLACCINATOR. . 
IL. PLAuTIius VENNO. 


The war with the Samnites will continue to em 
ploy the Romans a great while, notwithſtanding the 
frequent and conſiderable loſſes of that people, which 
might induce them to lay down their arms, Hiſto- 
: | r1ans 
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rians tell us, that they loſt thirty thouſand men in 440, A. R. 436 
twenty thouſand three years after in 443, thirty thou- 2 


ſand more in 446, beſides as many in ſeveral other ac- 
tions. It is hard to conceive how the country could 


ſupply ſo many ſoldiers. Every year ſome place was 
beſieged, and ſome battle fought; and the Romans 


had almoſt always the advantage. Theſe ſucceſſes, 


though ſlow and not deciſive, prepared the way for, 
and even aſſured, the conqueſt of Samnium, Apulia, 


Lucania, and other States more remote from Rome to - 


the Eaſt. 

I ſhall not enter into a particular account of the 
ſieges and battles, which had nothing very memorable 
or affecting in them, and might prove tedious in the 
relation. I ſhall regularly repeat the names of the 
Conſuls of each year; but J ſhall ſometimes omit that 
of the Dictators, very frequent at that time. I find 


ſix of them in the ſpace of ſeven years, from the 438th 


to the 444th year of Rome; without any apparent 
preſſing occaſion for having recourſe to them. This 


ſeems depreciating in ſome meaſure that ſupreme au- 


thority, conſidered in the beginning as almoſt the laſt 
reſource in the emergencies of the State, always con- 
fided to perſons of known merit, and for that reaſon 
much more reſpected and awful. 

In the 4 36th year of Rome, two new Tribes were 
added to the old ones, the Ufentine and Falerian, 
which made the Tribes thirty-one in all. 


The ſame year a Præfect or Governor (Præfectus) Liv. I. 9. 
was ſent to Capua at the requeſt of that city, in order c. 20. 


0 regulate the inteſtine diviſions that diſturbed its 
tranquillity. The name of Præfectura, the province 
of a Præfect, was given to the cities, that were neither 
governed by their own laws, nor by magiſtrates elected 
amongſt themſelves : but received annual magiſtrates 
from Rome, who ruled with ſupreme authority and 
adminiſtered juſtice in them. 
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C. Junivs BusuLcus. | 
Q. /EmiLius BARBULA. 120 


Upon the report which was ; viſe of the good 
the care of the Ro. 


order re-eſtabliſhed at Capua by 
man magiſtrate, the inhabitants of Antium demanded 
alſo, that ſome Romans ſhould be ſent to regulate 
their city: They were granted in conſequence the 
perſons who were the patrons of Antium: for the 


right of patronage was not confined to particulars, but 


extended to cities, and even, when the empire had at- 
tained its higheſt grandeur, to whole provinces, which 
put themſelves under the protection of ſome powerful 
Senator. By the means of the Præfectſhips, Rome 
carried not only its arms, but its laws, a great way: 
nec arma modo, fed jura eliam Romana late pollebant, 


This was an excellent method of extending its power, 


A. R. 438. 
Ant. C. 
314. 
Liv. I. 9. 

c. 21. 


A. R. z 39. 
Ant. C. 


313. 


Liv. I. 9. 


c. 22, 23. 


ſelf by that general's brother, In a ſecond battle, Fa- 


and even dominion, and infinitely preferable to that 
of arms, which, in employing only force, ſubjects only 
the body, whereas the other gains the heart. And 


what eſteem for the Roman government muſt a magil- 


trate have given a city to which he was ſent, where 
the only uſe that he made of his power was to eſtabliſh 
order, peace, juſtice, and to render the people happy, 
And thoſe are the ſole ends of all good government. 


9 


Sr. Naurius. 
M. PoplLIus. 


Defeat of the Samnites by the Dictator L. milius. 
L. Pa pPIRIVus, IV. 
QFostirtrus, IV. 


The Conſuls continued at Rome this year, as the 
laſt had done. The Dictator, Q. Fabius, was charged 
with the war againſt the Samnites. In a firſt battle 
Aulius Ceretanus, his maſter of the horſe, killed the 
general of the enemy, and was ſoon after killed him- 


bius, 
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bius, to leave his troops no hopes but in victory, de- A. R. 439. 


clared to them, that he would ſet his camp on fire; 
and kept them ignorant of the conſiderable reinforce- 
ment his new maſter of the horſe was bringing him 


1 


Ant. C. 


313. 


from Rome. The ſoldiers urged on by the _— _ 


of their camp, (of which the Dictator had only cauſe 


the firft tents to be ſet on fire) marched like madmen 
againft the enemy, who did not long ſuſtain ſo rude a 
charge. At the ſame time the maſter of the horſe, to 
whom the burning of the camp had been given for a 
ſignal, attacked the Samnites in the rear. Their de- 
feat was conſiderable. The troops, laden with booty, 
returned to the camp, which, contrary to their ex- 
pectation, they found entire, except ſome few tents. 
That agreeable ſurprize gave them almoſt as much 
joy as the victory they had juſt obtained. | 


M. PoeTEL1vs. 
C. SULPICIUS. 


A.R. 440, 
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The new Conſuls marched againſt the city of Sora, Liv. I. g. 
whoſe inhabitants had killed the Roman colony ſettled ©: 2+ 25+ 


there, and had gone over to the Samnites. This fiege 


would have coſt the Romans much time, in effect of 


the advantageous ſituation of the place: but a deſerter 
having diſcovered to them a way that led to the cita- 


del, the place was taken in the night almoſt without 
reſiſtance. At firſt the ſlaughter was great, becauſe 
the Conſuls had not entered the place. Thoſe who had 
eſcaped the fury of the ſoldiers, ſurrendered themſelves. 


Two hundred and fifty of them, who were the princi- 


pal authors of the maſſacre of the Roman colony, 


were ſent to Rome. They were all condemned to die, 
and executed in the Forum. That ſight gave the po- 
pulace a ſenſible pleafure, who had a great intereſt in 
the ſecurity of the citizens ſent as' colonies abroad. 
Many other cities, as Auſona, Minturnæ, and Veſcia, 
were taken in the ſame manner by treachery. 


A Dictator (C. Mænius) had been created to pre- Liv. i. 3. 
fide in the enquiries, that were to be made into a con- c. 26. 


Ee 4 ſpiracy 
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A. R. 440. ſpiracy excited abroad, to which a ſtop had been ſoon 

9 75 put. The Dictator, who was for making uſe of his 

Tr authority, employed it on the occaſion” of certain 
ſecret aſſemblies ſaid to be held at Rome for the at- 
tainment of offices. This accuſation was made to fall 
on the nobility, who, enraged at that affront, retorted 
it upon the Dictator himſelf and his maſter of the horſe, 
both Plebeians ; affirming that if any were to be ſuf. 
pected of canvaſſing offices, it was themſelves, who 
had no right to them by their birth, whereas the en- 
trance to them was naturally open to others : and they 
threatened the Dictator to make him fully ſenſible of 
it, when he quitted his office. He did nat wait the 
expiration of it. He abdicated the Dictatorſhip, de- 
manded to be tried, and was declared innocent, as well 
as his maſter of the horſe. * He was willing to ſhey, 
that innocence, and not conſideration for their offices, 
was their ſecurity againſt ſuch an accuſation. 

Liv. J. 9. It was under the Conſuls Poetelius and Sulpicius, 

c. 27. that a conſiderable battle was fought, wherein it is 

ſaid thirty thoutand Samnites were either killed, or 

taken priſoners. 


| . I.. Papirivs Cuksok, V. 
311. C. Joxius BoBurcus, II. 


Liv. I. 9. Fregellz is retaken from the Samnites. Atina and 
c. . Calatia have the ſame fate. of 


Tant. © 8 M. VALERIUS. 
nt. 
310. of Dzcivs. 


3 _ Fe Perſons of the greateſt worth are ſometimes expoſed 
to accuſations without reaſon, and even unjuſtly hurt 
in their fame, when they have to do with jealous, 
violent, or abſurd enemies. This happened in the 
Cenſorſhip of Appius Claudius and C. Plautius. The 
moſt illuſtrious of the Senators, whoſe lives and ac- 


Ut ap pareat innocentia noſtra nos, non ma, eſtate honoris, tutos 
a criminat:onibus iſtis eſſe, 
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rank of Senators. I have ſaid elſewhere, that this de- 


leaving out the names of thoſe they thought fit to ex- 


tuted in their room. 
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tions were irreproachable, who had worthily filled the A. R. 442. 
firſt offices of the State, or who might juſtly aſpire to * 
them, experienced the malignity of theſe two Cen- 
ſors, and ſaw themſelves ſhamefully deprived of the 


gradation took place in conſequence of the Cenſors 


clude in reading over the Liſt of the Senators. . 
In order to fill up the places vacant by the expul- Liv. 1. 9. 
ſion of ſo many illuſtrious Senators worthily, Appius 4 
introduced a great number of the ſons of freedmen into 
the Senate. His end was to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 
and to render himſelf all- powerful in that auguſt aſſem- 
bly. It is not eaſy to conceive how a man, who in 
other reſpects had excellent qualities, could be guilty 
of ſuch monſtrous exceſſes. But of what is not a warm 
and violent ambition capable, which is for ſetting it- 
ſelf above all others, and for lording it at any price 
whatſoever ? That of Appius had but ill ſucceſs at 
this time. So enormous a proceeding prejudiced every 
body extremely againſt him. 8 
Accordingly the next year (I anticipate facts, in 
order to place all that relates to the unjuſt and abſurd 
conduct of theſe Cenſors together) the Conſuls paid 
no regard to the changes introduced in the Senate by 
their extravagance. They read the liſt of the Senate 
as it ſtood before the Cenſorſhip. of Appius, without 
having any regard either to the pretended notes of in- 
famy, which he had affixed to thoſe he had ſtruck out 
of it, or the pretended election of thoſe he had ſubſti- 


When the eighteen months, which was the term to Liv: I. 3. 
which Mamercus Zmilius had limited the duration of. 3+ 
the Cenſorſhip, were expired, C. Plautius not being + 
able to ſupport any longer the complaints and hatred, 
which their irregular and violent conduct had drawn 


upon them, immediately abdicated the Cenſorſhip. 


* Senatum primus libertinorum filiis lectis inquinaverat. Liv. | 
+ Ob infamem atque invidioſam Senatus lectionem, vexecundia vic- 
tus collega, magiſtratu ſe abdicavit. Liv. B 
| | | * Put 


466 


d But Appius obſtinately refuled o quit his office, and 


Ant. C. 
310, 
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declared, he would not reſign it before five years were 
fully expired, which was the ancient term fixed for 
the exerciſe of it at its firſt inſtitution. - P. Sempro- 
nius, Tribune of the People, undertook Appius with 
vigour, After having reproached him with the vio- 
lences of his family, always 1mperious and enemies to 
the liberty of the Roman People, and which for that 
reaſon was become more odious to them, than that 


of the Tarquins; and put him in mind of the infa. 
mous and cruel Decemvir Appius, who had continued 


himſelf in his office in contempt of all laws: “ Are 
< theſe then,” added he, the examples which you 
« propoſe to yourſelf? What! A regulation eſta- 
ec bliſhed in the commonwealth above an hundred 
c years, obſerved inviolably by fo many iiiuftrious 
** men, who have ſince been Cenſors, dare you, Ap- 
&« pius, audaciouſly deſpiſe and violate, in the view, 
& before the eyes of the Senate and People ? What 
c would become of the State, if the Conſuls, if the 
« Dictators, ſhould undertake, of their own autho- 
<« rity, to continue themſelves in office beyond the 
te fixed term? We have ſeen C. Mænius within theſe 
ce few years abdicate the Dictatorſhip long before the 
&« time, in order to juſtify himſelf, as a private perſon, 


« of a crime laid to his charge. I do not require the 


« ſame moderation from you, Appius: Do not quit 
« your office one day, one hour, ſooner than you are 


« obliged : but don't exceed the juſt bounds of it. 
« No, fays Appius, I will continue Cenſor three years 


< and fix months compleat beyond the time allowed | 
« by the law Emilia, and I will continue fo alone. 
« Ts not this ſpeaking and acting as a King, or rather | 


<« as a tyrant ? No Cenſor ever continued alone in of 
46 fice, all hitherto have abdicated, when their col- 
“ legues died. And as for you, neither the expira- 


tion of the term of your magiſtracy, the example 


4 of your collegue who is retired, the ſenſe of ſhame, 
de nor the laws, have any weight with you. You 


« make your honour and merit conſiſt in arrogance, 
| (e Pre- 
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6 preſumption, and the contempt of Gods and men. A. R. 42. 


„It is with pain I ſpeak to you in this manner. The 


e dignity you have exerciſed is worthy of reſpect. 


« But your inflexible obſtinacy obliges me not to ſpare 


you; and I declare to you, that if you do not obey 
« the Emilian law, I will order you to be carried to 
« priſon.” Accordingly Appius giving only bad 
reaſons by way of anſwer, he ordered him to be ſeiz- 


ed, and carried to priſon. Appius implored the aid 
of the other Tribunes. Six were againſt him: but 


three declaring in his favour, to the diſgrace of all 
the laws and all orders of the State, he exerciſed the 
Cenſorſhip during all the reſt of the time. 

* Seeing his hopes fruſtrated on the fide of the Se- 
nate, he turned towards that of the People, and to 
aſſure himſelf of their ſuffrages, and to make himſelf 
maſter of the aſſemblies, he diſtributed the very dregs 
of the People into all the tribes, who in that manner, 


by their great number, always formed the majority of 
voices. This change was of no long duration, as we 
| ſhall ſoon ſee. | ; 


Appius rendered his Cenſorſhip memorable by a x 


famous work, which he undertook and compleated 
alone : this was the great way, called Via Appia, which 
he carried on from Rome to,Capua. This road was 
continued in proceſs of time as far as Brunduſium 


(Brindiſi) at the extremity of the Adriatic Gulf, about 
four hundred and fifty miles: a work, of which, after 


ſo many ages, there are till conſiderable traces to be 
ſeen, and which is no leſs admirable for its duration 
than extent. | | 


Appius brought water alſo to the city by the means 


of an Aqueduct, which 1s the firſt mentioned in the 
Roman Hiſtory. I have ſpoke of the Highways and 
Aqueducts of Rome in a former part of this vo- 
lume. | | 


* Poſteaquam eam lectionem (Senatorum) nemo ratam habuit, nec 
in curia adeptus erat quas petierat opes, humilibus per omnes tribus 
diviſis, forum & campum corrupit, Lib. 9. c. 46. 
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A. R. 442- By the advice of the ſame Appius (for his conduct 
Ant- C. ig much compounded of good and evil) the Potitii, 
Liv. I. 9. anciently charged, and it is faid by Hercules himſelf, 
c. 29. with the care of the ſacrifices offered to that demi- 
Ad aram god upon the altar called, The great altar of Her- 
Hereatis, © cules,” diſdaining thoſe functions, and not being 
willing to undergo the trouble of them any longer, 
had taught the ceremonies uſed in them to the Þ ſlaves 
of the Roman people. A very ſurprizing thing hap- 
pened ſoon after _ Livy, always credulous enough) 
which ought to be a warning againſt changing any 
thing in the ſacred ceremonies of religion. Of the 
twelve branches of the houſe of the Potitii then in 
being, in which there were thirty males above fifteen 
years old, they were all taken off to a man, and the 
whole race entirely extinct, in the ſpace of one year. 
The vengeance of the Gods did not ſtop there. Some 
years after, Appius loſt his fight entirely, and conti- 
nued blind during the reſt of his life. 
A.R.443, C. Junivs Bugvurcvs, II. 
+=" Q. EMILIVs BarBuLa, II. 
wm I. 9. Two new regulations were made, which gave the 


People the nomination to ſeveral military offices. The 


firſt related to the Tribunes, or principal officers, of 


the legions. Of twenty-four Tribunes, ſix to each 


legion, the People at firſt elected only ſix. From the 


year of which we are ſpeaking, they nominated ſix- | 


teen, ſo that only eight remained to be appointed by 
the Conſuls or Dictators. I have already obſerved, 
that the Tribunes are not properly compared with mo- 
dern colonels, becauſe the Tribunes did not command 
a certain part of a legion, but the whole legion al- 
ternately. 


uod mihi pareret legio Romana Tribuno, Horat. 


The Servi Publici were not ſlaves of any private perſon, but of 


the whole commonwealth, The Temples of the Gods had alſo ſlaves, 


as the Venerii in Sicily, and the Martiales at Larinum, 


The 
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The ſecond regulation relates to the navy, little A, R. 43. 
known till then amongſt the Romans. This is 4 
the firſt time mention is made of a Roman fleet in 
Livy. It appears however from the two firſt trea- 
ties related by Polybius between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, that the Romans, at leaſt particu- 
lars, had ſhips at ſea, either for commerce, or pi- 
racy. But their number was very inconſiderable. 

It was decreed this year, that the People ſhould 
nominate two officers, called Duumviri, for equip- Liv. |. 9. 
ping a fleet, and refitting ſhips. The next year:? 
the Roman people ſent a fleet againſt Campania, un- 

der the command of P. Cornelius, charged with the 
command of the maritime coaſts. It came to an anchor 

at Pompeii. This expedition extended no farther 
than making a deſcent upon the neighbouring coun- 

try, and taking ſome plunder. That too was retaken 

by the peaſants, who killed ſome of the Romans be- 

fore they could regain the fleet. | 

A little circumſtance, one would almoſt call it a bid. l. 9- 
jeſt, employed people's thoughts very much this year,, 
becauſe it ſeemed to have ſome relation to religion. 

The players upon the flute, being very much offended, 
that the laſt Cenſors had prohibited their eating in 
the temple of Jupiter, as they had always done till 
then, went away in a body to the city of T1bur, ſo that 
there were none left in Rome to play upon the inſtru- 
ments in the ſacrifices. Their retreat gave the Senate 
ſome diſquiet, and deputies were ſent to deſire the 
inhabitants of Tibur to act in ſuch a manner, as to 
induce thoſe people to return to Rome. The Tibur- 
tint returned an obliging anſwer, and began by ſend- 


ing for thoſe muſiciahs to the Senate, who exhorted 


them to return to Rome. That they abſolutely re- 
fuſed. Not being able to get the better of their ob- 
ſtinacy, they thought of a ſtratagem ſuitable enough 
to the character of the perſons they had to do with. 
They invited them to feaſts, ſome on one ſide, ſome: 
on another, under pretence of enlivening the enter- 


tainment by the agreeable ſound of their inſtruments. 


'They 


- 
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. They were abundantly treated. Good wine eſpecially, 


to which muſicians are ſeldom enemies, was not ſpared, 
To make ſhort of our ſtory, they all fell into fo ſud. 
den and heavy a ſleep, that they were put into wag- 


gons, and carried off without knowing any thing of 


the matter. They did not diſcover this till the next 
morning, when broad day-light, which found them 
ſtill full of wine, opened their eyes, and ſhewed them 
that they were in waggons in the Forum of Rome. A 
great concourſe of People immediately gathered round 
them. After they had been prevailed on, not without 


abundance of difficulty, to continue at Rome, they 


were granted permiſſion to go every year in maſque- 
rade about the city during three days, ſinging of ſongs 
and playing upon inſtruments, which was regularly 
practiſed down to Livy's time. The privilege, of 
which the ſuppreſſion had put them ſo much out of 
humour, was alſo reſtored to them, and it was decreed, 
that when they were employed in the ſacrifices, they 
ſhould have a right to partake of the feaſts that uſually 
attended them. e 3057 b 
At the time of which we are ſpeaking, two conſi- 
derable wars employed the Romans. The Conſul Ju- 
nius, who had the Samnites for his province, after 
having taken two cities, Cluvia and Bovianum, from 
them, gave them battle, in which they had twenty 
thouſand men killed. | | 
On another ſide, all the ſtates of Hetruna, except 
the Arretini, had taken arms, and began the fiege of 
Sutrium, a city in alliance with the Romans, and 
which ſerved as a barrier againſt the Hetrurians. The 
Conſul ÆEmilius marched immediately to the relief of 
the place. The day after his arrival, the two armies 
drew up in battle, and faced each other till noon, 
without making any movement. The Hetrurians 
then, that they might not loſe the day in looking 
upon each other, gave the ſignal. 
on both ſides with equal ardor. The enemy had the 
| ſuperiority in number, and the Romans in courage. 
The battle was obſtinate and long doubtful. The 


F 


The action began 


braveſt 
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braveſt on both ſides fell in it. At length, the ſe- A. R. 15. 
cond line of the Romans having taken the place of the — F 
firſt, the enemy, who were only drawn up in one line, | 
without any body of reſerve to ſupport it, could not 
refiſt the violent charge of thoſe troops who were - 
quite freſh. They, however, perſiſted to fight cou- 
rageouſly, determined rather to fall by the enemy's 
ſwords than to turn their backs. There never had 
been leſs flying, and more ſlaughter, if night had not 
come on to their relief; and the victors were the firſt 
that gave over fighting. Nothing conſiderable beſides 
happened this year. | 

Q. Fasrvs, II. | _ -—n eas 


: - Ant. | $f 
C. Marcivs RuTiLus. | | r - 
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The Hetrurians beſieged Sutrium again. The Liv. 1. 9. 
Conſul Fabius did not delay marching. to the aid of c. 35—=37« 
the allies. He led his army along the mountains into 
the plain. The enemy immediately offered him bat- 
tle. As they had many more troops than him, to 
ſupply his defect in number by the advantage of the 
place, he made them advance a little upon the decli- 
vity of the mountain. The place was ſtony and full 
of great flints. The Hetrurians marched directly to 
them, and threw down their darts in order to come 
4 immediately to cloſe fight. The Romans, taking - 
the advantage of the ſuperiority of the ground where 
F they were drawn up in battle, poured darts and ſtones 

upon them, which wounded many, and diſordered the 
' reſt by the noiſe they made in falling upon their hel- 
f mets and bucklers. The Hetrurians could not eaſily 
come to blows with their enemies, and had not their 
darts to attack them at diſtance, Their troops were 


* 


4 


= ſoon put in diſorder. At the ſame moment the Haſ- 
| tati and Principes, that is, the two firſt lines. of the 
8 Roman army, charged them ſword in hand. They 
could not ſupport this attack, and fled in a body to 


their camp. But the Roman cavalry, by taking a 
compaſs, had cut off their communication with it; 
wk T l which 


4 


I 
432 
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which reduced them to take refuge on the mountains, 
and from thence with troops almoſt without arms, and 
covered with wounds, they entered the Ciminian foreſt. 
The Romans, after having killed a great number of 
enemies, taken thirty- eight enſigns, and made them-- 
ſelves maſters of their camp, got conſiderable ſpoils. 


A council of war was then held, to conſider whe- 
ther the enemy ſhould be purſued. The Ciminian 


foreſt was at that time more horrid and inacceſſible, 
ſays Livy, than the German foreſts (that is to ſay the 
Hercynian, Hercynia hylva) were not long ſince. Till 
then not even any merchant had penetrated into them. 
None but the general had courage enough to reſolve 


to attempt the entrance: the reſt had not yet forgot 


the defiles of Caudium. Whilſt the council were in 


this difficulty, a young Roman (ſome believe him the 


Conſul's brother) offered to go and take a view of the 


places, and promiſed ſoon to bring back a certain ac- 
count of them. He had been brought up at Cre, 
a town of Hetruria, and ſpoke the language of the 
country perfectly well, as did his ſervant. It is ſaid, 
that the young Romans learned the Hetrurian tongue 
at that time, as they afterwards did the Greek, and 
that it made a part of their education. Thoſe two ſet 
out without company, and took no other precaution, 
than to learn upon the way the names of the places 
they were to enter, and thoſe of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the country, in order that they might not be 
known for ſtrangers in converſation. They were dreſt 
like ſhepherds, and had each a ſcythe and two javelins 
all of iron. But all this did not contribute ſo much 
to conceal them, as the firm perſuaſion of every 
body, that no ſtranger would think of entering that 
foreſt. They arrived amongſt the inhabitants of Ca- 
mercinum in Umbria. The Roman declared who he 
was, and was conducted to the Senate. He propoſed 
a treaty of alliance and amity in the name of the 
Conſul. His propoſal was accepted with joy. He 
was aſſured, that if the Romans entered the foreſt, 
they ſhould find proviſions in it for thirty days, and ” 
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the youth of the country under arms, and ready to A R. 4. 
obey their orders. Upon this news, the Conſul made Ao 
the baggage {et out in the beginning of the night, and 1 
the legions ſoon after, and ſtayed behind with the ca- _-_ 
valry. At day-hreak the next morning he appeared in "AY 
the face of the enemy's advanced poſts on the outſide 4 
of the foreſt, and after having amuſed them ſome - _ -A 
time, retired to his camp, which he quitted ſoon after 4 
at another gate, and came up with the reſt of his ar- = 
my the ſame night. The next day in the morning he | 
had gained the top of the Ciminian mountain. From 
thence, after conſidering the rich lands of Hetruria, 
he made his troops march down to plunder the coun- 
try. They were returning with immenſe. booty, when 
ſome bodies of peaſants, armed in haſte, came to in- 
tercept them with ſo little order, that they were very 
near being taken themſelves by thoſe whom they in- 
tended to deprive of their booty. After having beaten 
and put them to flight, the ſoldiers returned victorious, 
and laden with ſpoils to the camp. 1 468 
In the mean time, upon the report that was ſpread . . 
at Rome, of tlie Conſul's deſign to penetrate into the 
Ciminian foreſt, the city was ſeized with terror, and 
the alarm became general. They knew what the 
raſhneſs of the two Conſuls, -who had imprudently 
engaged themſelves in the defiles of Caudium, had 
coſt the commonwealth, and the traces of the ſhame- 
ful treaty concluded there, was not yet worn out of 
the minds of the citizens. Five deputies were imme- 
diately diſpatched, with whom, in order to give them 
more weight, two Tribunes of the People were joined, 
to forbid the Conſul to paſs the Ciminian foreſt, in 
the name of the Senate, That order happily arrived 
too late, to the great ſatisfaction of the deputies, who 
returning immediately to Rome, filled it with joy by 
= agreeable news of the advantages gained by the 
onſul. 


Fd 


This expedition of the Conſul, far from terminat- Liv. I. 9. 
ing the war, only excited a new one ſtill more terrible Ye 
than the firſt, The ravaging of the country at the foot 
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A. R. 44. of the Ciminian mountain had incenſed not e 


"Tarr inhabitants, but the Umbrians in the neighbourhood, 
againſt the Romans. The two people having in con- 
ſequence joined their troops, marched to Sutrium, 

others ſay to near Peruſia, with an army much more 
5 numerous than the firſt. Without loſs of time, they 
 ,. - ' offered the Romans battle, who kept ſtill without 
moving. They then approached their intrenchments, 
and ſeeing that the advanced guards had ' re-entered 
the camp, they did not doubt but it was an effect of 
the enemy's fear, and preſſed their generals to ſend 
them proviſions for the day to the place where they 
were; declaring that they would continue under arms, 
and were reſolved to attack the camp the ſame night, 
or the next day at ſun-riſe. The Roman army ex- 
preſſed no leſs ardor for the battle: but the general's 
orders kept them within bounds. It was about the 
tenth hour of the day (two hours before ſun-ſet) 
when he commanded his ſoldiers * to refreſh them- 
ſelves, and to keep under arms in readineſs to move 
at the firſt ſignal that ſhould be given either by day Ml © 
or night. He exhorted them in few words, in ex- 8¹ 
tolling the Samnites, whom they had often defeated, 
much above the Hetrurians. He added, that he had 
a ſecret view which he could not explain at preſent, 
that they ſhould know at the proper time.“ By theſe 
obſcure and enigmarical words he ſeemed to inſinuate, 
that he relied upon ſome treachery; and this he did 
to encourage his ſoldiers, whom the great number of 
the enemy's troops might have daunted. What ren- 
dered this notion the more probable, was the enemy's 
being in the open field without intrenchments. After 
having taken ſome nouriſhment, they alſo repoſed 
themſelves. At the fourth watch of the night, that 
is to ſay, three hours before ſun riſe, they were awak- 
ened without noiſe, and armed. Axes and tools were 
given the ſervants of the army to demoliſh the in- 
trenchments and fill up the works. The army ws 
drawn up in battle within the incloſure of the camp, 


and choten cohorts were poſted at the gates. ” 
Is : 8 the 
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„de ſignal: was given a little before day, which is the 4 f. 444: 
dame when people ſleep ſoundeſt in ſummer nights, 33. 
5 and the intrenchments were down, the ahh quitted >: 

1 the camp. They found the enemy lying on the ground 

7 


diſperſed here and there, ſome, immoveable, others 


E half aſleep in their beds, and the greateſt part of them 
7 running to their arms: a dreadful ſlaughter of them 


enſued. Few had time to arm. And as even thoſe 

had neither officer to command them, nor enſign to 

aſſemble under, they were ſoon put to flight, an pr 

ſued by the cavalry. Some retired to the camp, others 

to the foreſt, and the latter found moſt ſafety. The 

camp was taken the ſame day. Orders were given 

to carry all the gold and ſilver to the Conſul ; the 

reſt of the ſpoils were abandoned to the ſoldiers. 

Sixty thouſand men were either killed or made pri- 

ſoners in this action. In conſequence of the loſs of 

this battle the principal cities of Hetruria, and the 

moſt opulent in. thoſe days, Peruſia, Cortona, and 

Arretium, ſent deputies to Rome to demand peace, 

and a treaty of alliance. A truce for thirty years was 

granted them. | 
The entrance of Fabius into the Ciminian foreſt Liv. 1 3. 

gave the Samnites no leſs: joy than it had given Rome“ 38. 

alarm. A report had ſpread amongſt them, that the 

Roman army, always fond of hazardous enterprizes, 

had raſhly engaged in an unpaſſable foreſt, where the 

Hetrurians kept it ſhut up in ſuch a manner, that it 


* . was impoſſible for it to retire, as had happened ſome 
en- ears before at Caudium. Their joy was mingled 
ys with a kind of jealouſy, that the glory of humbling 


the Romans ſhould be transferred to another people. 
They therefore drew all their forces together, in or- 


5 der to cruſh the Conſul Marcius if. they could : and if 
oak he refuſed battle, they determined to ſet out immedi- 
vere ately, and to croſs the countries of the Marſi and Sa- 


bines, in order to join the Hetrurians. We may 
judge from thence, how high their hatred roſe againſt 
Rome. The Conſul ſpared them the pains of that 
march, and advanced to meet them. A bloody battle 
F f 2 enſued, 
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and the victory doubtful.” However, a8 many öf the 


K. 


R. a. enſued, in which the loſs was very great on both fides, 


Enights, and ſeveral e with a lieu- 
- kilted, and the Conſul himſelf 
wounded, a report ſpread at Rome, that the battle 


tenant-general were - K 


had been loſt, which occafioned great conſternation, 
In this alarm, it was thought neceſſary to nomitiate 
a Dictator, and every body caſt their eyes upon Papi- 
rius Curſor, undoubtedly the moſt able and moſt 
eſteemed general of his times. But to fend a courier 
to Samnium, of which all the paſſes were in the hands 
of the enemy, was not ſafe, befides which, it was 
not certain whether Marcius were till alive. Fabius, 
the other Conſul, was ſtill in Hetruria : but it was 
known, that he had not yet forgot the rigor, with 
which Papirius had formerly acted in regard to him, 
and the conſequences. of the reſentment, which he ſtill 
retained on that account, were apprehended. The 
Senate deputed the moſt illuſtrious of their body to 


him, in order that their particular authority, uniting | 
with that of the auguſt aſſembly who ſent them, might 


induce Fabius to get the better of his private animo- 
ſity in conſideration of the public good. The depu- 


ties opened their commiſſion to him, and added ſome 


. o be 7 . . ' 
advice conformable to the intentions of the Senate, The 


Conſul heard them with his eyes fixed on the ground, 


and withdrew, leaving them uncertain as to what he 
would do. But the ſame night (it was the cuſtom 
to perform this ceremony in the night) he declared 
Papirius Dictator. The next day the deputies made 
him great compliments upon his generoſity. , But he 
ſtill obſerved a ſtrict ſilence: fo “ that it was eaſy to 
diſcern in his manner of behaviour the ſtruggle of a 
great ſoul ſuppreſſing a warm reſentment, not without 
difficulty. | „ 
The Dictator, after having appointed C. Junius 


Bubulcus Maſter of the Horſe, ſet out with the le 


gions, which had been levied juſt before upon the re- 


* Ut appareret inſignem dolorem ingenti comprimi animo. Liv. 
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port of the danger of the atthy 17 paſſing the Ciminian A. R. 444. 
foreſt. Being Arrived at Large and havin — 5 Ant. H. 5. 
u. Wl che command of the troops from the Conſul OO 
A de drew up his! army; bg offered the enemy — bs 
ic who did not ſeety te refuſe it. Neither ſide however 
A beginning the action, night came on, and left them 
te in the ſame poſture. They continued ſome time en- 
1 camped near each other without moving, not becauſe 
ſt they” could not confide in their own forces, but be- 
ier cauſe neither deſpiſed thoſt of their enemy.” - 


ds In the mean time ſome other actions paſſed in He- 
7as truria. On one ſide battle yy given the Umbrians, ©”: l L 9 
us, who were routed and put to Aight immediately, which 


7s WH occafioned their fs not to be conſiderable. On the. 
ith other, the Hetrurians aſſembled in great numbers near 
m, the lake of Vadimoh. They had made their levies-in 
till manner, which ſhews how High their deſire of venge- | 
he ance and their fory roſe, chooſing” man by man, and 


* 


to REA terrible imprecatiens againſt all ſuch as 


ing ould refuſe to take arms, or ſhould quit them with © , ©: | 
ohr WY out orders, Never had they fought with troops ſo nu- 
no- merous and animated. In conſequence they came im- 


pu- mediately to blos, without any thoughts of uſing their 
me darts. The action only augmented their ardor for the 
(he fight, fo that the Romans imagined they were not en- 
nd, gaged with the Hetrurians, whom they had ſo often 
he conquered, but with a nation entirely ne and unknown . 
om to them. Neither fide knew what it was to give way 
red WF or fly. The front lines on both ſides having been'cut 
ade WI to pieces, the* ſecond took their places. At leng 
t he the reſerved troops? advanced to engage. Phi wd. 
w lution and intrepidity were equal on both ſides? and 
of z continued ſo a 'great while, till the Roman horſe diſ- 
Hout mounting, advanced over the arms and dead bodies to 
the front. "Phat reinforcement of entirely freſh troops 
nius put the front ranks of the Hetrurians into confuſion 
> le and diſorder. The other Roman ſoldiers, as much 
e re-fl weakened as they were by wounds and fatigue, reſumed 
courage from the example of their horſe, and broke 
av. into the main body of the enemy. Their obſtinacy 
port F + 3 8 could 
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nitentia ante rem, deformia inter ſanguinem & vulnera. Virtuten 
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could not hold out againk this ne effort: they 
reduced to give way, and at laſt; to/fly. This 75 
gave a mortal wound to the power of the Wiang. 
which it never after recovered. They loſt in this battle 
the whole flower of-their youth : and their. camp. was 
taken and plundered. ee ee re 
The war with che Sammies Wag attended with al- 
moſt equal danger and the like ſucceſs. Without 
ſpeaking of their other ee of; war, in order 
to make their troops; the more ſplendid, and at the 
ſame time the more terrible in their ſenſe, they gave 
them arms of a new kind. Their army was divided 
into two bodies. The ſhields of both were adorned 
with figures of curious workmanſhip, of the one 
with gold, and of the other with i Theſe 
ſhields” were large and ſquare at top, to cover the : 
breaſt: and the ſhoulders, and gradually leſſened to- 
wards the bottom, in order to their SE the more 6 
light and manageable: Their cuiraſs was a kind of $ 
coat of mail, which Livy expreſſes by the word 0 
Spongia. Upon their left thighs they had cuiſſes. oh 
Their helmets were ſet off with a plume, to add to 
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their ſtature. The habits of the ſoldiers who carried 3 
a ſhield adorned with gold, were. party-coloured; * 
thoſe of the others were of extremely white -linnen, 6 
Care had been taken to give the Romans notice of this pe 


new and pompous appearance of the enemy. Their 
commanders had induſtriouſſy animadverted to them, 

That the ſoldier ought not to glitter with gold and 
ſilver, but to appear dreadful. 50 arms of ſteel and 
valour: that gold and filver were rather ſpoils than 
armour: that they looked bright before bv, but 
in battle, in the midſt of blood and wounds, loſt all 
their luſtre. That courage was the true ornament of 
ſoldiers, that all that wear followed wieder and 


* in militem eſſe gebere; z non celatum. auro & argento, ſel 
ſerro & animis fretum. Quippe illa rædam veriùs, quam arma 


eſſe militis decus, & omnia illa victoriam ſequi; & ditem. hoſtem 
quam vis pauperis victoris N eſſe. TT" 
that 
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FABIUS, MARCIUS, Conſul. 


became his prey, 
Papirius, after having ſpoke thus, led on his troops 


to: battle. He commanded the gat. wing, and his 
Maſter of the Horſe the left. 
to blows, the diſpute of arms with the enemy was 


oon as they came 


violent, but that of glory between the Dictator and 


Maſter "of, the Horſe. was no leſs warm, each ſtriving 


which of them trould | firſt determine the udo 
meln to his ſide. 


147, SA ia 


left „ing. Thoſe were po -troops armed and cloat 
in white, who. before they. came to the battle had laid 
themſelves: under the moſt horrid 1 imprecations, not to 


fly. Junius, crying with a loud voice, that he devoted 


them to Pluto, charged them furiouſly, and put them 
in diſorder. The Dictator perceiving that, cried out; 
« How! Shall the victory begin on the left wing, 


and ſhall the right commanded. by the Dictator 


* have only the ſecond rank?“ This De was a 
powerful incentive to animate the right wing. The 


troops acted univerſally with new ardor. Ihe horſe 
piqued themſelves upon not giving place to the in- 


fantry, nor the lieutenants to the generals. M. Va- 
lerius on the right, P. Decius on the left, both per- 


ſons of Conſular dignity, advanced towards the horſe 


poſted on the two wings, and having exhorted them 


to advance and ſhare with them in the glory of de- 5 


feating the Samnites, they charged the enemy in flank 
on both ſides at once. This unexpected attack put 
all things in diſorder. The legions at the ſame time, 
raiſing new cries, puſned them with wigour. The 
Samnites found no ſafety but in flight. Their fear 
made them ſeek refuge at krlt in their camp: but the 
lame dread ſoon; made them quit it. The camp was 
taken, plundered, and burnt before night. The Se- 


nate decreed: the Dictatar a triumph, of which the 


arms taken from the enemy were the principal orna- 
ments. There was ſo much magnificence in them, 


that the gilded ſhields were divided amongſt the maſ- 
Ts ders 


that however poor the victor a the e enemy: A. A. 444. 


che enemy give way upon the 
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_ wherein the ſtatues of the Gods Were carried: = 
ceffion to the Circus upbn/a Rind of hy e = 
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9 N for ſhew, and to ſerve as ornatments to them. 


It is ſaid, that this gave Gccaon to che. vuftdm af. 
terwards introduced of adorning'the Forum im a — 
gious ſolemnixy during the celebration: 2208 BY 


Thenfz : from whence comes the-exprefſisn f. 
enou h amongſt the ancients, thinſes d uber. 
Fabius, the ſame year, Withbut much Ja 
defeated the remainder of the' Hetfurians ehr Perũ. 
ia, who had broke the truce. He would have taken 
chat city by force, but it prevented the àſſault, and 
Rirkenderel, After having pit à garriſon into 15 and 
fent the deputies of Hetrurta, 'who demanded peace, 
before him to Rome, he returned thither Himſelf, and 
obtained a triumph ſtill more illuſtrious than that of 
the Dictator. P. Decius and M. Valerius ſhäred with 
the latter in the glory of the victory gained over the 
Samnites. The People expreſſed their gratitude to 
them on that account at the approaching election by 
unanimouſly electing the one Conſul, and the other 
Prætor. This Was the fourth time the ogg had 
been conferred on Valerfus. 


1 
S 
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1 the allotment of provinces, Hetruris fell to 
Dada and Samnium to Fabius. The latter defeat- 
ed the Samnites, and his victory coſt him little. The 
Marſi and Peligni, who came to e had: the 
ſame fits. 41 

Decius was no leſs Ser on his FOR He 
obliged the people of Tarquinii to ſupply his troops 
With corn, and to demand a truce of him for forty 
years. He took ſeveral places from the Volſinienſes, 
and demoliſhed ſome of them, that they might not 
ſorve for retreats to the enemy. An carrying his arm 
8 the country r fo _ _ 

at 
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FRARNUS, Conſuls. 


that * eee body am deputies to de- Rags 


mand peace of him. They could not obtain it. They 


were gramted unby 2 muce af an-year, on-conditionaf | 


the Roman army for ge ſu 1 

ant the ſoldiers with two habits. "= _ 

After ſo man defeats-every thing one uli think 
mould :have: been quiet on the ſide of Hetruria. But 
the revolt uf the Umbrians, a very-powerful people 
whom tke war had coft. dnly ſome incurflons into their 
country, drew after it tlint uf che greateſt part of the 
Herrurians. They had raiſed ſo numtrous an army, 
that they believed it impoſfible to reſiſt them. Speaks 
ing of chemſelves in magnificent terms, and of the 
Romans with the utmoſt contempt, they reckoned to 
leave Decius behind them, ſo little the r him, 
und to march directly to beſioge — | 
the Conſul was appriked of that deſign, he feront from 
Hetruna, and by great marches returned towards 
Rome. In order toobferve the ee NN 
he halted in the territory of Pup! 

Rome was not without alarm 1 ih reſpect to the war | 


with the Umbrians. Their menaces, though thex 
had perhaps more rodomontade than reality in them, 


did not fail to give her ſome apprehenſion, remem- 


bering what ſhe had ſuffered from the Gauls. Depu- 


ties were therefore fent tõ the Conful Fabius, to wi 
8 e him to march bis army into Umbria as foon as 
"ble, if the affairs'of Samnium would admit. 'He 
ſet out directly, and by great marches arrived at Me- 
vania, Where the army 0 che Unibrians then was. 
The ſadden artivat of the Conful, whom they be- 
lieved far from Umbria employed in another war in 
Samnium, Jurprized and terrified thtem to fuch a de- 
gree, that ſome of them were of opinion it was necel; 
fary to fhut themſelves up in their ftrong places. 


0 ers were for renduncing the war entirely. How- 


ever fome, more bold or rafſi than the reſt, de- 


termined upon giving battle immediately. Accord- 
ingly they attacked Fabius, whilſt he was employed. 
in intrenching his camp. He made his ſoldiers quit 

the 
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A. R. 445. the work, drew them up in battle; and putting them 
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in mind of the many victories they had g gained, he ex- 


horted them to revenge the inſolence of th thoſe people, 
who threatened to beſiege Rome. They were full of 
cheerfulneſs and valour, and did not wait the ſignal, 


nor till the trumpets ſounded; but fell directly upon 
the enemy. They began by pulling the enſigiis out of 


the hands of thoſe — carried them, and then drag 

the carriers themſelves to the Conſul's feet. The Um- 
brians ſcarce made any reſiſtance, and upon the firſt 
orders, which the Conſul cauſed to be diſperſed through. 
out the whole army, that ſuch as would ſave their lives 
ſhould lay down their arms, they all ſurrendered that 


moment. The next and the following G all ß 


other States of Umbria did the ſaſe. 
Fabius, victorious over a people, and in a war 

* were not in his province, led back his army in- 

to the country of the Samnites. In reward of ſo im- 
rtant a ſervice, he was continued i in _ Comme 


for the following. year. 


Appius CLavupivs. 74 
L. VoLuuxius. 


* 0 d - 


Lir. I. 9. Volumnius was ſent againſt the Salentini, new ene- 


mies, who till then had been aut of the reach of the 
Roman arms. He acquired great reputation in that 
var, gained ſeveral battles,. and took ſome. cities. 
He * abandoned the ſpoils willingly to the ſoldiers, 
and ſeaſoned a liberality, of itſelf 


a new value to, it, and acquired him the hearts of 


all the troops. In conſequence, to pleaſe him, they 


went through the ſevereſt labours with joy, and con- 


fronted the greateſt dangers with intrepidity. Such 


a quality in a general, vaſtly exalts the courage of an 
army, and in ſome meaſure doubles its number. 


Prædæ erat largitor, & benignitatem pe r ſe gratam comitate ad- 


E ne is artibus . Ep yeris 1 & Aaboxis avidum. 
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highly agrecable, | 
with fo graceful and inſinuating a behaviour, as added 
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Fabius the Pro- conſul 2 95 on his ſide, 5 , hew. 
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The Samnites were often add 4 rv nev er ſub- Liv. I. g. 


jected. They loſt” a battle this year, in which” they 3 


had thirty thouſand men killed. 

Livy mentions a e 1 289 6 n wich the, Car- 
e at this time. (of ee 
hy Pandas. 2 FR | e 5 
10 5 Mixvcrus. 


times ſeparate, they acted always in concert, beat the 
Samnites on l occaſions, and took ſome. towns 
from them. ene pf 5 


P. Sulpicius Su wiki“ 
SEMPRONIUS Sor nus. perky 


Sl A. R. 448. 
Ant. C. 
30. 


The Conſuls 188 N againſt the Saintes, Liv. 1. 9 
but. in different, places. Sometimes together and ſome- © 44 


K. R. 449. 
Ant. C. 
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Though there was little reaſons to confide in the Liv. 1; 5· 


omiſes of the Samnites, however, at their earneſt c- 45+ 
ſollicitation, the ancient We with them was re- 


newed. 2 9915 
At the ſame time the Confuls turned their arms 
againſt the Equi, the ancient enemies of the Roman 


people, who after having long continued in ſufficient 


tranquillity, had ſome ſhort time before aided the 
| Samnites, and taken upon them to inſult the Romans. 
When they ſaw the army of the enemy upon their 
lands, they did not dare to face it, though they had 
conſiderably numerous forces. They choſe to retire 
into their reſpective cities, reſolving to make a good 
defence there... The Romans attacked them one after 


* This Semprogiue. is the only one, to whom the Romans gave the 
ſirname of Sophus, that is to ſay, the Wiſe. His extraordinary know- 


« ledge of the — acquired him ſo glorious a title. Poup ox. de or. juris. 


another, 


444, © SULPICIUS, - SEMPRONIUS, Conde, 


A.R. 4 449- another, and ae them all by ſtorm i in fifty- 
"or days to the number of forty-one., They demo iſhed 
and burnt moſt of them, and'the nation vt the qu 
was almoſt entirely deſtroyed. This Fand ſe- 
verity induced the Marrucini, wat Fele 
Frentani, to ſend Deputies to Rome to demand ande | 
> I_—_ :- which as granted. them...” - . HF 
Liv. 1. 9. The ſame year C. Flavius the Regiſter, : a ran f 
. 46. mean birth, his father having been a freed-man, but 
1 of underſtanding and eloquence, was made Curule 
1 Zdile. As, . to ſome. Authors, he was ac- 
tually ſubordinate to the ÆAdiles in quality of Regiſter, 

* ., and for that reaſon the perſon who preſided in the 

: aſſembly, ſeeing him upon the point of being choſen 
Adile, refuſed. to admit him as qualified, he declar- 

* ed to the affembly upon, -oath, thathe would exerciſe 
the office of Regiſter no longer: ſome write, that he 
had quitred it before. - However that were, he well 
knew how to avenge Himſelf upon the riobility for their 
contempt of his birth. The * Pontiffs (they were of 

N the Patrician order) had made themſelves maſters of 
.3 ++. what was then called the Civil Law.: that is, they alone 
$149 knew the days, on which it was lawful to plead, be- 

„ e the: Faſti, wherein thoſe days were ſet damn, 
were only in their hands. It was therefore neceſſary 
to have recourſe to them, and to conſult them con- 
tinually upon the affairs of particulars, - that occurred, 
which: occaſioned their being in great conſideration. 
This Flavius, whom they ſupremely deſpiſed,” was # 
perſon af more art and dexterity than themſelves, and 
played them a trick, of which they had not the leaf 
fuſpicion, in diſcloſing all their myſteries. He ſtqle 
from them their whole ſcience, copied their collection 
pf the # forms of la, and of the ;Haſti, which the) 


1# Poſſet agi lege, nee ne, duei quondam ſciebant faſtos enint vulgo 


non 1 Krant | in magna Potentia * <eonſulebantpr. Fro 
URN. n. 2 
"Pp Geile os jus N Fuſtl, deri ufed here by L are two different 


things, of which the Pontiffs had made Phe lves maſters. _ 
| jus, lignified the forms according to which an — was brou rr 
before the (judges, or according to which the action of an adve 
was to be anſwered. -Faſti, was the book Wherein the * 
were ſet down. 

kept 
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kept carefully locked up, made them public, and en- . 


abled the whole city to know of themſelves on What 
days they might plead, and what forms i was neceſ- 


far to uſe. {6 void gland 


Te carried another point againlt the nobility which 
mottied them exceedingly, * This was a dedication 


of a temple, an honour 640 ſoMicited amongſt the 
Romans, becauſe the name of the dedicator was in- 
ſcribed upon the front of that facred edifice The 
temple here in queſtion was that of Concord: © The 
great Pontiff was firſt to pronounce certain words, 


which the perſon who was charged with the ceremony 


repeated after him. The Pontiff, in deſpair to be ob- 
liged to render the declared enemy of his collegue 


that ſervice, ſought all means for avoiding it, and 


pretended that only a Conſul, or a general of an army, 


could dedicate a temple. The affair was carried be- 


fore the People, and the great Ponkiff was caſt. The 
Senate cauſed an ordinancè to be paſſed by the People, 
that from thenceforth no perſon ſhould dedicate a tem- 
ple or an altar without the permiſſion of the e 
the majority of the Tribunes. 

There happened alſo another affair, little in irſelf” 
and which would not be worth repeating, if it were not 


: of the Plebeian liberty in reſpect to the pride 


he nobles. Flavius went to pay His collegue, who 


was ſick, a viſit. When he entered his chamber, not- 
one of the young nobility who were there roſe up to 


ſhew him reſpect as was uſual, but all kept their ſeats. 
Flavius was not in the leaſt daſhed; but * ordered his 


Curule- chair to be brought in, which was the mark of 


his dignity, and from that ſeat of honour had the ſa- 


tisfaction to enjoy at his eaſe the pain he gave thoſe 
who envied him. Perſons, ſo fooliſhly infatuated with 


the nobility of their birth, well deſerved chen mere. 


fication. 


For the reſt, the manner, in which Flaviiis Ac 


the Zdileſhip, did him no honour. We have obſery- 


Curulem afferri ſellam ed juſſit, ac ſede (id eſt e ſede) anxios in- 
vidia inimicos ſpectavit. Liv, 4 
E 
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sulI cus, sEMPRONIUs, Conſuls: 
ed that Appius, through views of ambition, had diſ- 
perſed the populace, that is to ſay, the dregs of the 


people, into all the Tribes. Ie, was this 'rabble who 


choſe Flavius Edile. 
From this change, Rome was in a manner divided I 


into two parts: that of the ſounder part of the People, 


who reſpected virtue, and were in the intereſt of per- 
ſons of worth, and that of the Populace and meaneſt 
ſort, who formed a diſtinct faction. Things continued 
in this condition till the Cenſorſhip of Q. Fabius and 
P. Decius, which cannot be placed in any other year 

than that of which we are ſpeaking, according to ſome, 
and even Livy himſelf. F abius, to ſupport concord 
in the city, and at the ſame time to prevent the dregs 


of the People from ruling in the aſſemblies, who be. 


ing diſperſed into all the tribes, formed always the 
majority of voices in them, included them all in a 
tribes only, and thoſe city-tribes. In this he only re- 
ſtored things to their original inſtitution, Servius 
Tullius, author of the diviſion of the tribes, deſtined 
thoſe of the city for the reception of the inferior 

ple and freed-men ; and for that reaſon thoſe of the 
city were the leaſt honourable. This diſtinction of 


the different orders of the citizens re-eſtabliſhed by 


Fabius, was ſo well received by the publick, that it 
acquired him the ſirname of Maximus (moſt great) 
which all his victories had not attained. 

It is alſo ſaid, that it was he who inſtituted the fo- 
lemn review of the Roman knights, which was made 
every year on the fifteenth of July, wherein, divided 
into ſquadrons, crowned with olive branches, dreſſed 
in their robe of ceremony (7rabea) and mounted on 
their horſes, they went in pomp either from the temple 
of Mars, which was without the walls, or from _ 
temple of Honour, to the Capitol. In this manner Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſenſis deſcribes this cavalcade : but 
he ſuppoſes it inſtituted immediately after the . 
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Two new colonies eſtabli ;hhed.. 22 u gp EL pF, 
fleet repulſed. Mars againſt the "Mark and Hetrurians 
eaſily terminated, e Plebeians are admitted. to the 
dignity of Pontiffs and Augurs. Law of appeals ta. 
the People renewed.. "Two 1 ribunes added to the number 
of thoſe magiſtrates. The Hetrurians engage the Gauls 
10 join them. The latter, after having received the 
ſums agreed on, refuſe to perform conditions. War with 
the Hetrurians and Samnites. Fabius is elected tt 
againſt his will: Decius Mus is COR him for his col- 
legue. They march againſt the Samnites, gain great 
advantages over them, and ravage their whole country. 
Ap. Claudius and L. Volumnius are choſen Conſuls. 
Decius, to whom the command had been continued for 
fix months, defeats the army of the Samnites, and obliges 
it to quit the country. It marches to join the Hetrurians. 
Decius takes ſeveral places in Samnium. Volumnius 
marches thither with his army, as Appius does into He- + 
truria, where he had little ſucceſs. Volumnius removes 
with his army into Hetruria. He is very ill received 
by. his collegue. The troops oblige him to ſtay there. The 

two Conſuls gain a conſiderable victory over the Hetru- 
| rians, whom the Sammites had joined. Volumnius re- 
' turns into Samnium, where he defeats the Samnites, and 
takes from them the booty they had made in Campania. 
News arrives from Hetruria, which occaſions great con- 
fternation. The defeat of the Samnites abates the alarm. 
2 0 colonies are ſent into Samnium. On the report of 
terrible preparations for a war in Hetruria, Q. Fabius 
and P. Decius are choſen Conſuls. New altar inſtituted 
10 Plebeian chaſtity. Uſurers — 55 
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SER. CoRNELIius. 


OME was at that time almoſt exempt from fo- 
reign wars. Two colonies were ſent abroad : 


k the one of four thouſand men to Sora, and the _ 
* 0 


L. Genvuciivs. . 09.60% 3. Sa 
Ant. C. 


302. 


1448 IIVIUSs, EMILIUS, Confuls. 
A.Ri 450: of fix thouſand to Alba Fucentis, a city of the Aqui. 
Ant. The freedom of Rome was given at the ſame time to 


302. 


time diſcharged of ten thoufand poor citizens. How 
wiſely inſtituted was this cuſtom, almoſt as ancient as 
the city itſelf, of removing from time to time the ſu- 
pernumerary load of inhabitants from the capital eity, 
or relieving the diftreſs of thofe who had no means of 
tife ; for leflening and weakening the multitude of 
the poorer ſort, who are always teady to raife tumults, 
when they are very numerous, and together; to awe 
the cities of the provinces by this kind of garriſon; 
and to inſpire the ſubjects newly r with the 
Fer ard maxims of, as well as affection for, the 
Loman government. I Wig Fo 


the Arpinates and Tribulani. We ſee Rome at this 


Fro, nd 4% me 7 


AR. 451. M. LIviBus. 
Ant. C.. M. ZEMILIUs. 15.9 


x 303. | foe dy 4 Je ein 
The Aqui, though reduced to extreme weakneſs, 
undertook to expel the Roman colony, that had been th 
ſettled in their country. It ſufficed at firſt to check 01 
them. An army was afterwards ſent from Rome, ſp 
$hat entirely ſubjected that. 
A Grecian fleet, under the command of + Cleony- fo] 
mus the Lacedzmonian, landed in Italy, and took the of 
city of Þ Thurii, in the country of the Salentines. WM co 
The Conſul Emilius obbged Cleonymns to betake ha 
himſelf to his ſhips, and to go in queſt of fortune elſe- (R 
where. Carried by the winds to the bottom of the aft 


Adriatick Gulph, he landed again, and advanced to by 
Patavium (Padua) in the country ar the Veneti; and al 


after various adventures was obliged to retire wih 
ſcarce a fifth part of his fleet. Livy, born at Padua, 


* This city is placed in the country of the Marſi. It is probable 
that the Æqui having been almoſt entirely extirpated, the Marſi their 
neighbours ſettled in their late country, and gave it their name. And 
indeed, in ſucceeding times there is no mention of the ZEqui at all. 

+ This/Cleonymns was the fon of Cleomenes king of Sparta, and 
uncle to king Aræus. | | 6-4 EF 

t Thurii, a city built out of the ruins, and in the neighbourhood 


„ 


| VALERIUS, ArPtETIUS, Confe, 149. 
Ws: his country the honour to relate the partic-A. R. - 4519 
lars of the' advantage gained by we Paduans over "Ml | 
3 e e 1 

mg had two Wars to ſuſtain. The firſt was a. 

a oſt 3 Marſi, who were defeated with no great 
neut by the Pictator M. Valerius Maximus. He 
found mote reſiſtance from the Hetrurians: but at 
length he gained a conſiderable victory over them, 
which obliged them to demand pace. He permitted 
them to'ſend*Deputies to Rome, after having made 
them advance the pay of the army for a year, and fur- 
niſh it with corn for two months. Rome only grant- 
ed them a truce for two years. The Dictator returned 
in triumph into the city, and Was made Se for the 
following year, | 


M. varrktus Maxluus. 1 8 e 
Q. AvevLzivs, Tao. _ 


No diſputes had been heard of a rat while be⸗ Liv. 1. 100 
tween the Patricians and Plebeians. Two Tribunes ©: 59+ 
of the People, Q. and Cn. Ogulnius, excited one in re- 
ſpect to the Prieſthood, of which till then all the offices, 
except that of keepers of the Sibyl's books, had been 
ſolely in the hands of the Patricians. The dignities 
of Augurs and Pontiffs were the ſubject of the preſent "2 
conteſt. When the Augüuͤrs were firſt inſtituted, three 
had been created, one for each of the ancient tribes 
(Ramnes, Tirienſes; and Luceres). Three more were 
afterwards added : for the addition was always made 
by an odd number, in order that each tribe might 
always have a like gumber of Augurs. There ſhould 
have been ſix at that time: of which it is probable 
that two were dead, as there were two vacancies in 
the college of Augurs. It appears, from what Livy 
ſays in this place, that the name of Prieſts (Sacerdotes) 4 
was equally given, and common, both to the Augurs 1 
and Pontiffs. The Tribunes propoſed, that the col- a | 
lege of Augurs ſhould be augmented to the number 
of nine, and that of the Pontiffs to eight; and that all 
Vor. II. vs, N tha 


. 


450 VALERIUS, APPULEIUS,  Confuls, 
AR. 452. the offices, to be filled up in virtue of this ar 
8. mentation, ſhould be occupied by Plebeians. 
16 The Patricians ſaw with abundance of grief, a= 
the prieſthood was alto to be diſputed with Na the 

only diſtinction, and privilege, which they retained a 


their ancient grandeur : for the Plebeians had diveſt 
them of the ſole right to ia pay Cenſorſhips, 
Triumphs. But, accuſtomed to be always oyercome 
in this Kind of diſpu „they gave way in this almoſt 
without reſiſtance, eontenting themſelves with ſayi 
« That this change by which religion was profan 5% o 
regarded the Gods; and that they wiſhed ; it might not 
draw down ſome misfortune upon the commonwealth.” 
There were, however, ſame. harangues for and a- 
gainſt the law ſpoke before the people. Appius Clau- 
dius pleaded for the right of the Patricians, and P. 
Decius Mus for the Plebeians. The latter, repreſent- 
ing the image and attitude of his father Decius, when 5 
Ineinctus Covered with the moſt auguſt habit, and ſtanding up- | 
cinctu Ga- ON a ſpear, he devoted himſelf for the People and Le- 
dino. gions; Decius, I ſay, demanded, . < Whether one ] 
could believe, that his father had appeared leſs pure 


and agreeable in the ſight of the immortal Gods, than. t 
his collegue T. Manlius would have done? And 6 
whether he who had offered himſelf as a ſacrifice to the \ 
Gods, in the name and for the preſervation of the & 
commonwealth, might not have been choſen a prieſt? ſe 
Has there been reaſon to. repent the Fows, which ſo cl 


many Plebeian Conſuls and Dictators, either in ſetting 
out for the army or in battle, have made for the com- 
monwealth, and which the Gods had heard? Since 
the Roman armies had been configed to the con 
of the Plebeians, and had fought under their auſp 
had they reckoned fewer triumphs amongſt them, than 
amongſt the Patricians? Wherefore then, as they 
ſhared the offices of Prætor, Conſul, Dictator, and the 
honour of triumphs, with the Patricians, ſhould they 
not alſo ſhare the dignities of Augur and Pontiff with 
them? That where merit was equal, honours ought 
alſo to be ſo, In a word, added he, it Teems 9 


1 . 


4 
. 
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A5 


(and J hope the Gods will not be offended at what 14h ; 


am going to ſay) that after all the marks of diſtinction, 
with which the Roman people have adorned us, we 
are no leſs capable of doing honour to the prieſthood, - 
than we are of receiving honour from it; and that if 


we defire it with ſo much ardor, it is leſs out of am- 


bition and the view of exalting ourſelves, than a mo- 
tive of religion and for the honour of the Gods,” 1 


am not ſurprized at a Roman's talking in this man- 
ner. All that the Pagans heard of their Gods, could 
not inſpire them with great reſpect for ſuch divinities. 


The People demanded, that the Tribes ſhould pro- 


ceed to their ſuffrages, and there was no room to 
doubt in what manner they would have decided. It 
was, however, deferred by the oppoſition of ſome 
Tribunes. The next day the opponents joined their 
collegues, and it was paſſed unanimouſly. Four Pon- 
tiffs were created, at the head of whom was P. Decius 
Mus, the author of the law, and five Augurs, all 
Plebeians. 3 . 


The ſame year the Conſul, M. Valerius, renewed 


the law concerning appeals to the People. It had 
been paſſed at firſt by Valerius Publicola; next by 
Valerius Potitus; and in the third place it was renew- 


ed now by Valerius Corvus. The reaſon no doubt of 5 


renewing this law at different times, was becauſe the 
credit of 
and oppreſſed the liberty of the People. Only the 


law Portia, . paſſed long after, could ſecure the per- 


ſons of the citizens, in png great, penalties upon 
ſuch as ſhould ſcourge, or cauſe a citizen to be put to 
death. The * law Valeria, in prohibiting the ſcourg- 
ing or putting to death of one, who ſheuld appeal to 
the People, added only, that he who ſhould act in 
another manner, would do ill. Happy age, wherein 
this reflection, Whoever ſhould tranſgreſs the law, 


* Valeria lex, cum eum qui provocaſſet, yirgis cædi ſecurique necari 
vetuiſſet, fi quis adverſus ea feciſſet, nihil ultra, quam improbe factum, 


adjecit, Id (qui tum pudor hommum erat) viſum, credo, vinculumm 


fatis validum legis. Nunc vix ſeriò ita minetur quiſquam. Liv. 


Gg 2 would 


6 ' 


* 


particulars was too ſtrong for this inſtitution, 


300. 
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42 FUL VIUS, MANLIUS, Conſuls. 
3 would do ill,“ was a ſufficient tie to prevent men from 
=_ - the violation of it. Who in theſe times, cries Livy; 
would ſeriouſly threaten in ſuch a manner ? 


o 
2 ” * 
4 


* 


A. R. 433. M. Furvivs Pxrixbs. 5 e nn 
x wa T. Maxis TorquaTus. 


All the centuries were inclined to ele& Q. Fabius 
Conſul. He inſinuated, that at preſent a magiſtracy, 
of which the functions ſhould confine him to the city, 
would enable him to do the State moſt ſervice. It 
was not difficult to conceive what he deſired, though. 
he did not demand it. He was created Curule Ædile 
with L. Papirius Curſor. © This fact ſeems doubtful to 
Livy. Gy en, 

The Cenſors compleated the Cenſus this year with 
the uſual ceremonies. Tx. OO ROY 

Two tribes were allo added to the old ones, the 
Anienſis and Terentina: which made them amount 
to thirty-thre. 5 : | | 
Liv. l. 10. Nequinum, a city of Umbria, where Narnia was 
c. 10. afterwards built, was taken by the treachery of two of 

its inhabitants. 15 | ls : 
The Hetrurians made preparations for a war with 
the Romans, though the truce was not expired : but 
an irruption of the Gauls into their guntry deferred 
the execution of it. As the Hetrurians were very 
rich, they endeavoured to make theſe new enemies 
their allies by the means of money, in order to be the 
better able to attack the Romans with their united 
forces. The Gauls willingly accepted the propoſal, 
and agreed upon the price. When they had received 

it, and were to ſet out, they ſaid, that to march againſt 
the Romans had not been included in the contratt, and 
that they had only engaged not to ravage' the lands of 
the Tuſcans, and not to attack thoſe who cultivated 
them. That however they would follow them againſt 
the Romans, if they thought fit, without require 
any other reward from them, except that they wome, 
grant them ſome part of their country to ſettle 7 
| | order 


” * * 


order that they might at length have a fixed and quiet A. R. 433. 
abode. Nhe 1 a ſeveral . 2 9 
this propoſal: but could not come into it. It was | 
not 5 much the diminution of their dominions that 
prevented them, as the fear of having ſo fierce and en- 
r a people for thgir neighbours. Thus not 
being able to terminate the affair, the Gauls retired, E 
carrying with them a conſiderable ſum of money, _ 
which had not coſt them much pains, but which ac- _ 
quired them no reputation for. equity and faith to their 
_ engagements. The tear of being attacked at the ſame 


&S - 1p * 3 N | 
time by the Hetrurians and Gauls gave the Romans A 
. great alarm; which induced them to conclude a treaty * i 
| immediately with the Picentes, a people in the neigh-  , ® 
| bourhood of Samnium. ..; ,., _*,,. a. © | = 
: The province of Hetruria had fallen by lot to the Liv. 1. 109. 
. Conſul Manlius. He had ſcarce entered the enemy's c. 11. 73 
country, when he died of a fall from his horſe. 
; The Hetrurians took this event as a good omen for 


them, and full of confidence immediately aſſured 

themſelves of the ſucceſs of a war, which. the Gods 

themſelves ſeemed to have began. Their joy was 

ſhort-lived. | When they ſaw M. Valerius Corvus enter 3 
their country, who had been ſubſtituted. to the Con- . =Y 
ſul lately dead, they dared not ſhew themſelves in the 1 
field, but kept cloſe in their towns. Valerius ravaged 

all the H odun try. e 

Advice came from the Picentes, that the Samnites 
were preparing to take arms 1 4 and the Senate 


8 


turned their principal attention that way. 
1 5 Ant. C. 
Cn. FuLvivs. x 
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The beginning of this year the Lucanians ſent de- 
puties to the new Conſuls, “to complain that the 
Sammites had made incurſions into, and ravaged, they 


R O W.A50 Ra ex, we, gt MO 


| country, becauſe, notwithſtanding all the inſtances 
1 they could make, they had refuſed to join them againſt 
10 the Romans. They ſaid, that their pat faults had 
in . „ _ mas 


CORNELIUS, FULVIUS, Confuls. 


A-R:454, made them wile, and that they were reſolve d to fi ns © 


every thing rather than conſent to declare againſt Rome, 
That they deſired the Senate to take the Lucanians 
under their protection, and to defend them againſt 
the Samnites. That, 2 had already given 
ſufficiently. ſtrong proofs of their attachment to the 
Romans in drawing the arms of the Samnites upon 
themſelves, they were however ready to give hoſtages | 
For Her behavaur,” , OT CR 
The Senate was not long in deliberating upon 
this demand. They concluded a treaty with the 
Lucanians, and ſent heralds immediately to the 
Samnites, to tell them to withdraw their troops di- 
rectly from the lands of their allies. On their way 
they met deputies from the Samnites, who had or- 
gers to declare to them, that if they addreſſed them- | 
ſelves to any aſſembly of the Sammites, they would not 
be heard with impunity; Rome heſitated no longer, 
and the war was declared againſt the Samnites in all 
Sms: ᷣͤ v " 
The Conſuls divided the provinces between them, 
Hetruria fell by lot to Scipio, and Samnium to Ful- 
vius. Scipio expected a ſlow war like that of the fore- 
going year: but the enemy marched to meet him at 
Volaterra. The battle continued a great part of the 
day, and was very bloody on both ſides. Night left 
. the armies uncertain which had the advantage. The 
next morning diſtinguiſhed the victors from the van- 
quiſhed. The Hetrurians had abandoned their camp 
in the dead of night. The Romans advanced in order 
of battle, and perceiving, that the enemy, by their 
precipitate retreat, had yielded them the victory, en- 
tered the camp of the Hetrurians, where they took 
_ conſiderable ſpoils. From thence, the Conſul led his 
troops into the 1 of the Faliſci, and leaving his 
baggage in Falerii with a body of troops to guard it, 
entered the enemy's country, and put all to fire and 
word, without undertaking any ſiege however; pro- 
bably becauſe he was not in a condition to attack the 
fortreſſes, into which the Hetrurians had retired. 
ET. | Fulvius 


N OY Fü ne . 


Samnites near Boyianum, which fell to the victor's 
ſhare: *Sbon after he took Aufidema by aſſault. The 
ſame year 4 colo vas ſent to Carſeol in the country 
of het Aqui.” The ( Conſul Fulvius triumphed over 
the Samfiffes. g t g je 


great armies; that amongſt the 
former, h perſons of the nation were warm- 
y tep Pagel 25 1 heir aſſemblies, for not having 
engaged the Gabs on their ſide on any conditions 
Whatfoever: that the Samnites were very angry with 


W 1 — mh 


ps with an army intended againſt the Lucanians ; 
and laftly; that two powerful people having unite 

their forces, it appeared, that there was every thing 
jo 1 rh 4 from this The moſt illuſtrious 


Ing. themſelves as Candidates for the 
Coll, the general alarm of the city induced 
every body to eaſt their eyes upon Fabius Maximus, 


ſuffrages ſeemed to declare for him, openly refuſed it. 
hy, faid he, after having paſſed through all 


at his N 


on hat he had no longer t 
boch or mind. That beſide, he a 
erde e of fortune, and ſeſt ſome divi- 

nity ſhould at length find his ſucceſs too great, too 
conſtant much above the condition of a mor- 
tal. Thathe had ſucceeded to the glory of his anceſ- 
tors, and that it was with jay he faw himſelf ſucceeded 
by Ts,” That great honours were not wanting at 


. Quid ſe 110 ae, ac 3 laboribus mene ger miis, 
- ſollicitarent ? Nec cor oris nec animi vigorem remanere eundem. Et 
fortunam ipſam vere, ne cui deoru nimia jam in ſe fortuna, & 


. 


conſtantior, quam velint humanæ res, videatur. Et ſe gloriæ ſenfo- 
rum ſuccreviſſe, ſuam gloriam conſurgentes aios ſerum adſpi- 


Nec honores 


Cere, | 
tes viros, Liv. 


honoribus 


nos viris fortiſſimis Romz, 
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15 bi Wine alſo a conſiderable victory over the A. „ 
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At the approfich of the eib for the election of Ii 1, 
Confuls, a repört ſpread, that the Hetrurians and c. 


J SIE 5. 


their magiſtrates, för having oppoſed the Roman 


who did not ſtand at firſt; and when he ſaw that the 


employments, and received all rewards, ſhould they 

llicit him to take u 1 77 him the command 
e ſame ſtrength either 

rehended the 


* 
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anette Rome to perſons of yalour, nor perſons of valour to 


honours.” This modeſt refuſal” only augmented the 
people's earneſt deſire of him. Fabius canceiving, 
that he might check them by reſpect for the laws, 
cauſed one to be read, by which it was prohibited to 
re- elect the ſame citizen Conſul before the expiration 
of ten years. The noiſe and murmuring was ſo great, 
that it was ſcarce heard. The Tribunes declared, that 
law ſhould be no obſtacle to the deſire of the aſſembly: 
and that they would propoſe to the people, that it 
ſhould be diſpenſed with in reſpect to Fabius. The 
latter perſiſted in his refuſal, and aſked, ** Why laws 
were made, if they were to, be infringed by thoſe wha 
made them. * That the laws governed no longer, but 
were governed by the caprice of men.“ The cople, 
however, perſeyered in their own opinion, and as each 
century was called upon to vote, it made no difficulty 
to nominate Fabius Conſul, Overcome by ſo deter, 
minate an unanimity, May the Gods, Romans, ſaid 


„ he, make your choice ſucceſsful. For the reſt as 


* you difpoſe of me at your will, grant me alſo one 
* favour on your ide, in giving me P. Decius for 
e my collegue, a perſon certainly worthy. of you, 
* worthy of his father, and in whom I am ſure, from 
* the experience of the paſt when we were Conſuls 
ce together, of finding a collegue diſpoſed to live in 
« perfect union with me.” The demand ſeemed tos 

juſt to admit a moment's heſitation. All the centuries 
that remained to vote, gave him the collegue he de- 
fired. 8 ; * : 9985 ; 1 +5 
This year the Adiles cited a great number of ci- 
tizens to take their trials, for poſſeſſing more land 
than the law permitted, Almoſt none of them 
could Juſtify themſelves. This bold and reſolute pro- 
ceeding gave a powerful check to the avidity of par- 

ticulars. CET . 


Jam regi leges, non regere. 
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Whilſt the new Conſuls deliberated together con- 
cerning the operations of the war, the number of | 
troops it was neceſſary to levy for each army, and the - 

Province it Was proper for each of them to choole, * ! 
deputies arrived from Sutrium, Nepete, and Falern, 
who informed the Conſuls, that all the States of He- 
truria held aſſemblies in order to treat of peace. This 
news occaſioned the turning of the whole weight of 

the war againſt the Samnites. "np FO 
The two Conſuls ſet out at the ſame time from 
Rome, and marched into Samnium, Fabius through 
the territory of Sora, and Decius through that of the 
Sidicini: and they took different routes for the con- 
veniency of forage and proviſions, and to keep the 
Samnites in the greater uncertainty in reſpect to the 
place where they ſhould attack them. When they 
arrived in the enemy's country, each ravaged it on 
his ſide, though with leſs attention to plunder, than. 
to obſerve the enemy. The Samnites in conſequence, 
who expected to attack them in paſſing a valley from 
an eminence, where they had poſted themſelves near 
Tifernum, could not ſurprize them. Fabius, have  —- , 

ing left his baggage in a place of ſecurity, with a body - * 
of troops ſufficient to guard it, advanced with his | 
army in order of battle to the place, where the ene- ' 
my waited for him. The latter ſeeing _—_— diſ- 
covered, and that it was neceſſary to deſcend into the 
open field, prepared for battle with more valour than 
hope. For the reſt, whether they had drawn together 

all the forces of Samnium, or that the extreme dan- 
ger to which they were reduced, rendered them in- 
trepid, they ſuſtained the firſt attack with ſuch incre- 
dible ardor and reſolution, as gave the Romans ter- 
ror. Fabius, ſeeing there was no making them give 
way, ſent to tell the cavalry that their aid was 1 

p arys 


£ 


A-R. 455 ſary, the foot not being able 46 break the 
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enemy. 
However, in caſe force ſhould not ſucceed, he Nan 
it neceſſary to uſe ſtratagem. He ordered Scipio his 
lieutenant to detach the Haſtati of the firſt legion 
from the groſs of the army with as little noiſe as poſ- 
ſible, to take a compaſs with them as ſetretly as he 


* 


could round the tops of the neighbouring mountains, 
and to make them Thew themſelves on a ſudden to the 
enemy, and charge them in their ſurprize in the feat. 
All the orders of the Conſul were punctually executed. 
But whatever efforts the horſe uſed, they could nei- 
ther break the ranks of the Samnites, nor penetrate 
them any where; and after many ineffectual attempts 
were obliged to retire from the fight. Their retreat 
infinitely augmented the courage of the enemy, and 
the Romans could not long have ſuſtained fo vigorot 
an attack, to which Tucceſs added new force, if the 
ſecond line, by the Conſul's order, had not taken the 
Poor of the firſt. Theſe entirely freſh troops put a 
op to the impetuoſity of the enemy. At the ſame 
moment, the Haſtati appeared very opportunely on 
the top of the mountains, and raiſed loud cries. The 
alarm was great amongſt the Samnites, and Fabius 
augmented it conſiderably, in ſpreading a rumour, 
that it was his collegue Decius who approached. All 
the troops immediately cried out with the greateſt 
Joy, that the other Conſul was at hand with his legi- 
ons. This error, which was of the greateſt advan- 
tage to the Romans, put the Samnites into a conſter- 
nation. In their fear of being attacked after a long 
and rude battle, that had extremely fatigued them, 
by troops newly arrived, and entirely freſh, they be- 
took themſelves to flight, and diſperſed on all fides. 
This prevented the ſlaughter from being very conf: 
derable, and proportioned to the 'greatneſs of the vic- 
tory. Only three thouſand four hundred men were 
killed, and three hundred and thirty taken, with 
twenty-three enſigns. F 
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= FABIUS; DECIUS, Cos. 
The Apulians would have joined the Samnites be- 
fore the battle, if the Conſul P. Decius, who had in- 
camped before Maleventum (afterwards called Bene- 
ventum) had not given them battle, and defeated 


them. They made no long reſiſtance; and in conſe- 


quence loft only two thouſand men. Decius having 


nothing to fear from them, marched his troops into 
Sau “ F 
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When he arrived there, the two Conſular armies 


diſperſing on all ſides, ravaged the whole 1 
during the ſpace of five months. Decius encamped 


in forty-five different places, and the other Conſul in 


fourſcore and ſix. The troops left every. where be- 
hind them in Samnium fad traces of their encamp- 
ments. Fabius took alſo. the city of Cimetra, and 


in it two thouſand four hundred priſoners, and loſt - 


only four hundred and thirty men in attacking that 


Fabius returned to Rome to preſide in the election 


1 


of the new Conſuls. The Centuries that were firſt 
called upon to give their votes, continued him una- 


nimouſly. Appius Claudius, a perſon of Conſular 


dignity, who. preſented himſelf amongſt the reſt of 


the candidates, a warm and ambitious man, employed 


his whole credit, and that of all the nobility, in order 


to be elected Conſul with Fabius; leſs, ſaid he, for 


his private intereſt, than for the honour of the whole 
body of the Patricians, whom he was reſolved to re- 


eſtabliſh in the poſſeſſion of both Conſulſhips. 

Fabius urged the ſame reaſons as the year before 
for not accepting the honour the People were for con- 
ferring upon him. All the nobility ſurrounded his 
ſeat, and deſired him to reſcue the Conſulſhip from the 
dregs and filth of the. People, and reſtore the order of 
the Patricians, and the dignity itſelf, to their ancient 
ſplendor. Rs, CER 
Fabius having cauſed filence to be made, calmed 


this warm ſollicitude by a diſcourſe full of reaſon and 


moderation. He faid that he ſhould willingly have 
con- 
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any other Conſul beſides himſelf intended to be choſen: 


VOLUMNIUS, CLAUDIUS, Conſuls. 
contributed to the election of two Patricians, if he ſaw 


but that in nominating himſelf, he could not conſent 
to a thin directly contrary to the laws, nor be the au- 
thor of ſo pernicious an example.” In conſequence, 


L. Volumnius the Plebeian was choſen Conſul with 


Ap. Claudius, who had already been Conſuls together 


2] before. The 8 reproached Fabius, with hay- 


Conſuls were continued in the comman 


ing avdided Appius as a collegue, becauſe he knew 


his ſuperiority, * in the talent of e 10 | 
the adminiſtration of civil affairs. | | 


# VoLumnivs, . II. 
Ap. CLavpivs, II. 


After the election of wit the preceding 
for fix 


months, and they had orders to 'carry on the war in 
Samnium. Decius was actually upon the ſpot where 


his collegue had left him. He ravaged the country 
inceſſantly, till he had at length obliged the army of 
the enemy to quit it. Driven out in that manner from 


Samnium, they took refuge in Hetruria, and perſuaded, 


that at the head of a numerous army, mingling terror 
with entreaties, they ſhould more effectually ſucceed 


in what they had not hitherto been able to obtain by 


their deputies, notwithſtanding their frequent attempts; 


they demanded that an aſſembly of the principal per- 
ſons of the nation ſhould be called. When they were 


aſſembled, they repreſented by Gellius Egnatius their 


eneral, how many years they had fought with the 
Moc for liberty. That they had ſpared no 
means for ſuſtaining the weight of ſo formidable a 


war with their own forces: that they had endeavour- 


ed to ſtrengthen themſelves by the aid of ſome neigh- 


bouring ſtates of ſmall power : that not being able to 
ſupport the war, they had demanded peace of the Ro- 
man people: that by the defire natural to all men of 


n and re- inſtating their liberty, a deſire wine 
orce 
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reſource for them but the Hetrurians. That they 


Tiber, and to reduce them to fight, no longer for the 


fire and ſword. But Decius, exhorting his troops not 


VOLUMNIUS, CLAUDIUS, Confuls. r 
force may reduce to be ſilent for a time, but can ne- AR. . * 
ver entirely extinguiſh, they had thrown off entirely 1 


f ; * <p : U | ; WER 296. 
the yoke of ſervitude. That there now remained no 


knew them to be the moſt powerful nation of Italy 
in arms, men, and riches, who had for their neigh- 
bours the Gauls, born in the midſt of camps and 
arms, and naturally bold and fierce, eſpecially againſt 
the Roman people, from whom they boaſted with 
pleaſure, and not without foundation, that they had 
taken their city, and reduced their haughtineſs to ran- 
om itſelf with money. That if the Hetrurians re- 
tained the ſame greatneſs of mind and generoſity that 
Porſena and their anceſtors had formerly ſhewn, they 
were in a condition to give the law to the Romans, to 
drive them out of all the country on this ſide of the 


empire of Italy, but for their own ſafety and preſer- 

vation. That they had brought with them' an army 

entirely prepared for ſervice, and provided with 

arms, money, and every thing neceſſary for making 

war.” - | * 
Whilſt the Samnites, full of vain preſumption, were Liv. I. 10. 

ſo active in Hetruria, their country was abandoned to © 7, 18. 


to confine themſelves to plundering the country, and 
to ſeek a richer booty in the cities, formed the ſiege 
of Murgantia, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Sam- 
nium. The ſoldiers behaved there with ſo much ar- 
dor, that they carried the place by aſſault in one day. 
More than two thouſand Samnites were made priſon- 
ers, with very conſiderable ſpoils. But that the troops 
might not be clogged with their booty, Decius ad- 
viſed them to ſell it. The low price ſet on it, brought 
purchaſers in crouds. The fate of Romulea was ſtill 
more deplorable. The ſoldiers ſcaled its walls in an 


Inſtant, took the city, and plundered it. Two thou- 


ſand three hundred men were killed, and fix thouſand 
made priſoners in it. The booty was great, and the 
ſoldiers ſold it as they had the firſt. Ferentinum made 

| more 
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R.. more reſiſtance : about three thouſand Samnites pe- 
AC hed there. WOT OE TO 
© Ihe diſcourſe of Egnatius had produced all the 
effect that could be expected from it. Almoſt all the 
Hetrurians had taken arms : the people of Umbria 
were drawn in by their example, and the aid of the 
Gauls was ſollicited. This news occaſioned great 
alarm at Rome. The Conſul L. Volumnius was al- 
ready ſet out with two legions for Samnium, and fif- 
| teen thouſand troops of the allies. Ap. Claudius his 
„ collegue was ordered to march directly for Hetruria. 
1 He carried two legions, and twelve thouſand allies 
with him, and encamped near the enemy. His ſud- 
den arrival ſerved to prevent ſome States of Hetruria 
from taking arms: but in other reſpects he ſnewed 
little ability in his conduct, and had leſs ſucceſs. He 

engaged at ſeveral times and places with diſadvantage; 
which highly augmented the enemy's boldneſs, and 
greatly diſcouraged the Roman army; ſo that the 
Conſul neither relied upon his troops, nor the troops 
ERS... 2. - | | 
Liv. 1.20. Things were in this condition, when Volumnius 
c. 18, 19-2 arrived with his army from Samnium, in effect of a 
letter which he pretended to have received from his 
collegue. Appius denied that he had wrote to him, 
and gave him a very bad reception; aſking him in an 
inſulting manner, how he, who ſcarce ſufficed for the 
affairs of his own province, came to obtrude his aid 
upon another without being deſired. Volumnius re- 
plied without emotion, <* That he came only in con- 
ſequence of the letter he had received from him. 
That as it was a forged thing, he would ſet out im- 
mediately on his return for Samnium: That he was 
much better. pleaſed with having made an uſeleſs. 
march, than to find his collegue's army in a condition 

to want his affiſtance.” They had already parted 
from each other, when Appius's lieutenant generals, 
and the principal officers of his army, repaired to him, 
and earneſtly deſired him not to refuſe the aid which 
his good fortune offered him, and which he ought to 

| ave 
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through an illjudged. reſentment, to his collegue. 
They Tepreſented. to him, © That if any misfortune 
ſhould: happen to the army, it would be imputed ra- 
ther to him than to Appius, becauſe it actually de- 
pended ſolely on him to have averted it. That — 
were in ſuch a ſtate, that from thenceforth the honou 
and diſgrace of the good and bad ſucceſs in Hetruria 
would fall ſolely on Volumnius. That nobody would 
enquire what Appius ſaid, but in what condition and 
neceſſity the army was. That Appius indeed ſent him 
away, but that the commonwealth and army required 
his continuance there: To confirm which he had only | 
to ſound the ſenſe of the ſoldiers.” 

The army had inſenſibly aſſembled round the two 
Conſuls. The ſame things which had been repeated 
in private, were there . repeated in public, but with 
more extent. As Volumnius, who was undoubtedly 
ſuperior in the preſent occaſion of debate to his col- 
legue, though much inferior to him in eloquence, 
which was Appius's great talent, expreſſed himſelf 


however with ſufficient happineſs and propriety z Ap- 


pius, in a tone of raillery, ſaid, © The world was 
obliged to him that Volumnius, formerly almoſt mute, 
was now become an eloquent ſpeaker ; that in the be- 
ginning of his firſt Conſulſhip he could ſcarce open 
his mouth, and that now he made ſpeeches and * 
rangued in a popular manner.” I had rather,” re 
plied Volumnius, that you had learned of me to 
« act courageouſly, than I of you to ſpeak eloquently.” 
He added, © That to demonſtrate which of the two 
Conſuls was, not the beſt orator, that little concern- 


ed the commonwealth in the preſent conjuncture, but 


the beſt general, he gave him the choice either of 
Samnium or Hetruria ; and that as for him, he ſhould 
be ſatisfied with either of the two provinces which his 
collegue ſhould think fit to leave him.” The ſoldi- 


ers upon that demandedaloud, that they ſhould both 


act jointly in Hetruria. Volumnius ſeeing this una- 
nimous 
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'yOLUMNTUS!\ of; 
# nimous: concurrence : After havinh had the misfor- 7 


tune,“ ſaid he, of being deceived in reſpect to 

. « what my collegue would Have of me, I will not ex- 
D poſe myſelf to being again miſtaken in what you 
daeſire of me, ſoldiers. If you deſire ! ſhould ſtay, 
=_ let me know 1 it in a manner not obſcure and ambi- 
- be. guous.“ The whole army raiſed ſo great and ge- 

nexal a cry, that it made the enemy quit their cam 
and immediately draw up in battle. Volumnius did 
the ſame. It is ſaid that Appius, ſeeing whether he 
ht or no, his collegue would have the whole ho- 
nour of the victory, was at firſt in ſuſpence how he 
ſhould act: but afterwards that his fear, leſt his troops 
ſhould follow Volumnius without him, determined 
him to give them alſo the ſignal, which they demand- | 
ed eagerly. - © 
The armies did not form themſelves commodiouſly 
on either ſide. Egnatius, the general of the Sam- ] 
nires, was abſent with a ſmall detachment of foragers, t 
and as his ſoldiers fought without either leader or or- \ 
ders, they followed only their own impetuoſity. The ] 
Roman armies, on the other ſide, had not moved at 2 
the ſame time, and had not had time to form their ] 
ranks as they ſhould have done. Volumnius was at C 
blows with the enemy, before Appius came up. By a 
an accidental change of enemy Volumnius had the f 
t 
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Hetrurians, and Appius the Samnites, in front of 
him. The latter, in the heat of tlie battle, vowed a 
temple to Bellona, and believed himſelf that moment 
inſpired with new ardor. Both Conſuls diſcharged 
alike all the duties of generals. The ſoldiers on their 
ſide made extraordinary efforts, that the other army 
might not have the honour of giving the firſt turn to 
the victory. In conſequence they broke and put the 
enemy to fight, and purſued them to their camp. 
Egnatius having haſtened thither with his Samnites, 
the battle was renewed, _ with more vigour than at 
firſt. The, enemy were obliged to give way again. 7; 
The victors already ab” the camp. The two | 


Conſuls encouraged their troops in emulation of each 
other, 


18 


ſand made priſoners. e e 5 
Whilſt the two Conſuls, who had with them almoſt 1; l. 10. 
all the Roman forces, were employed in Hetruria, c. 20. 
the Samnites having raiſed a new army, paſſed through | 
the country of the Veſcinians into Campania and the 
country of Falernum, and carried off a very great 
booty. Volumnius, who returned by great marches 
into Samnium, (for the term during which Fabius and 
Decius had been continued in command was upon the. 
point of expiring) arrived happily at that inſtant. In _— 
paſſing through the country of the Calenians, he ſaw - ET 
the ſtill recent traces of the horrible ravages which '2 
had been committed there, and was informed, that 
the Samnites were near Vulturnum, from whence they 
were to ſet out the following night, in order to de- 
poſite the rich ſpoils with which they were laden in. 
Samnium, and then to return to their expedition. 
Having well aſſured himſelf of the truth of all theſe 
circumſtances, he advanced, and halted at ſo proper 
a diſtance from the enemy, that his proximity could 
not make known his arrival, and he could fall upon 
them by ſurprize, when they quitted their camp. The 
thing happened as he had projected. He advanced 
very near the enemy a little before day, and making 
all his trumpets found on a ſudden, attacked them. It 
is eaſy to imagine their diſorder and confuſion. And 
to compleat their misfortune, the priſoners they were 
carrying away, having broken their chains, unbound 
their companions, and taking .arms which they found 
' amongſt the baggage, turned them amongſt themſelves. 
They alſo did a memorable action. Seeing Staius 
Minacius, the Samnite general, running through the 
ranks and exhorting his ſoldiers, they fell upon him, 
took him priſoner, and brought him to the Conſul. 
In this battle about ſix thouſand men were killed, two 
Vor. Il, H h „ 
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thouſand five hundred made priſoners, with four prin. 
cipal officers, and thirty enſigns taken. But what gave 
the victors the greateſt joy, was the recovery of ſeven 
thouſand four hundred priſoners, whom the Samnites 
were carrying off, with all the booty which they had 
taken from the allies of the Romans. A day was 
given them to diſcover and take back what belonged 
to them : the reſt was abandoned to the ſoldiers. 
This incurſion into the country of Campania had 


made a'great noiſe at Rome; and terrible accounts 


arrived at the ſame time from Hetruria, that ſince 
the departure of Volumnius every thing was in mo- 


tion there. That the Hetrurians and Samnites had 


taken arms again, that they ſollicited the Umbrians 
to revolt, and that they were endeavouring with mo- 
ney to make the Gauls enter into the common league. 
Theſe fears were ſerious, and too well founded. The 
Senate in conſequence decreed a ſuſpenſion of buſineſs 
public and privare, which was uſual in great danpers 
of he Commonwealth. Great levies of ſoldiers were 
made, without diſtinction of age or condition, and 
even the old men and the freed-men were made to 
take arms. Nothing was omitted, that ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary for the defence of the city. 3 
The Prætor Sempronius, in the abſence of the two 
Conſuls, was at the head of affairs in the city, and 
directed all theſe meaſures. But letters from the Con- 
ful Volumnius with advice of the entire defeat of 
thoſe troops of plunderers who had ravaged Cam- 
pania, ſoon reſtored the tranquillity of Rome. The 
adminiſtration” of juſtice, which had been ſuſpended 


during eighteen days, was no longer diſcontinued. 


Public thankſgivings to the Gods were decreed in the 
Conſul's name, for the great advantages he had gain- 


ed, and the People acquitted themſelves of that duty 
with a zeal and devotion very laudable in Pagans. 


_ Theſe advantages were in reality. very confiderable, 
and deſerved to be regarded, not only as the effect of 


the good. fortune of Volumnius, but of his prudence, 


activity, vigilance, and other abilities in the art of 02 
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1 admire no leſs his extreme moderation and cool- 
neſs of temper in his diſpute with Appius, who makes 


no great figure on that occaſion, A ſecret jealouſy, 


which always argues a meanneſs of ſpirit, and eſpe- 


cially his indecent raillery of a collegue, who had 
come a great way, and quitted his poſt, only to do 
him ſervice, are ſome diminution of his merit, though 


great in other reſpects. The good ſucceſs of the bat- 
tle ſhould, one would think, have reconciled him to 
Volumnius, and yet we ſee with pain the latter ſet out 
from Hetruria, without receiving the leaſt mark of 
amity, or even eſteem, from Appius, though a col- 
legue, to whom himſelf and his army were undoubt- 
edly indebted for being delivered from -exceeding 
danger. Indeed nothing can be judged in reſpect to 
the letter the one ſaid he had received, and the other 
denied he had wrote. , = 

After the duties of religion were diſcharged at 
Rome, the next care was to ſecure the repoſe' and 
tranquillity of the people whoſe lands had been ra- 
vaged by the Samnites. For this purpoſe, it was 
thought proper to ſettle two colonies, the one at the 
mouth of the Liris, which was called Minturne 


from the city of Veſcia, near the territory of Falernum, 
where a Greek city called Sinope is ſaid to have ſtood, 

and to which the Roman colony afterwards gave the 
name of * Sinueſſa. It was hard to find citizens that 

would enter themſelves for theſe colonies, becauſe they 

conſidered them leſs as quiet ſettlements, than as places 

always liable to be infeſted by reſtleſs and formidable 

neighbours. 


* Livy, long before, mentioned theſe two cities, and gives them 
the names which they had not till a great while after. 
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and the other, on a neck of land, which took its name 
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